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Trade Inquiry 
Is Finished on 


Bread Industry = 


| 
Report on Petroleum Prices 


Also Being Prepared 
by Federal Com- 
mission. 


Investigation Begun 


On Stock Dividends | 


Synopsis Is Announced on 


Progress of Inquiries 
Requested by 
Congress. 


Field work in the investigations by 
the Federal Trade Commission into the 
bread industry and into the petroleum 
industry has been completed and the re- 
port on each is now in the course of prep- 
aration, the Commission announced 
July 22 in a synopsis of the June prog- 
ress in congressional inquiries. 

Investigation of the cottonseed indus- 
try has been referred to the 
vestigation division, 
that the inquiry will be completed in 


time to make a report to Congress at its | 


‘next session, the Commission stated. 
Electric Power Industry. 


The full text of the synopsis follows: 

Febru- | 
1927, a report entitled “Control | 
was sub- , 


Electric Power 
ary 21, 
of Electric Power Companies” 
mitted to the Senate in partial response 
to Senate Resolution 329, 68th Congress, 
2nd Session. This repert dealt primarily 


Industry—On 


with the organization, control and owner- | 


ship of commercial electric power com- 
panies. The Commission has in prepa- 
yation a further report on the supply of 


electric power machinery and equipment | 


on competitive conditions in the 
power field. The field work 


the latter phase of the inquiry has 


and 


preparation. 
resolution directed the 
investigate and report 
to what extent the General Electric 
Company directly or indirectly, 
stockholders or otherwise, 
generation and transmission of electric 
power, and how the said contvol was ac- 
quired and maintained. 

The report on “Control 
Power Companies” 
ies are now available 
upon request. 

Complete Field- Work. 

Bread-—On February 11, 1927, 
Commission transmitted to the 
im further response to this resolution, 
preliminary report dealing with 
tions in the bread baking industry, 
is available for distribution. 

A resoluiion of the Senate of Febru- 
ary 16, 1924, directed the Commission to 
investigate the production, distribution, 
transportation and sale of flour and 
bread, and related lines of business with 
respect to costs, price and profits, and 
any other evidence as to monopoly or 
restraint of tirade. Pending an interpre- 
_tation by the Attorney Gencral of 
limitations in the appropriation act for 
1925-26, this work was suspended 
July 1, until November 11, but 
thereafter resumed. and now 
way. On May 7, 1926, the Commission 
sent to tne Senate a preliminary report 
on the flour industry in response to the 
above resolution. The field investigation 
for the bread industry has been com- 
pleted and considerable progress 
been made in drafting the final report. 

Open Price Associations: On 
17, 1925, the Senate directed the Com- 
mission te erate the number and 


advanced in the course of 
The Senate 


Comnission to 


of Electric 


for distribution 


a 


which 


from 


is 
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Fer tilizer Output” 
Affected in Germany 


Demand for Mixed Produet 
Causes Apprehension in 
Potash Industry. 

Popular acceptance of a new mixed 
fertilizer containing potash, nitrogen and 
phosphorous may vitally affect the Ger- 
man potash industry, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Consul at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Christian M. Ravn- 
dal. It is possible the new product, al- 
ready used in considerable quantities by 
farmers on the Continent, will enter into 
the world fertilizer trade. 

. The full text of the report follows: 

The developments in Germany for com- 
plete fertilizers containing potash, nitro- 
gen, and phosphorus in a scant half year 
have demonstrated a growing popularity, 
and sales have increased at a sufficiently 
rapid rate to instill fresh fear in the 
minds of the potash enthusiasts. To real- 
ize the effect of a possible adoption of 
mixed fertilizers by farmers on the Con- 
tinent, it should be remembered that 
under the system of separate application, 
which has prevailed heretofore, the pot- 
ash producers have been well ahead in 
the common attempt of the industries to 


[Continue gd on Page 5,.€: 
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the | 


was | 
under- | 


on 


legal in- | 
and it is expected 


| the 


on | 
been | 
; ea tan 
completed and the entive report is well 


| needs of 
through | 


controlled the | 


c | erence of July 7, 
was printed and cop- | 


International Tes 


t to Be Applied 


To American Electric Lamps 


Standar ds 


International comparisons of incan- 
descent electri¢ lamp candle-power stand- 
ards afd representation of this Govern- 
ment at international illumination and 
electrotechnical conventions in Italy in 
August and September are the occasion 
of a trip to Europe avout to be under- 
taken by Dr. J. Franklin Meyer, physicist 
of the Bureau of Standards and chief of 
its photometric laboratory, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Bureau July 22. He 
leaves New York July 27. 

This statement in full text was author- 
ized by the Bureau: 

On Wednesday, July 27, Dr. Franklin 
Meyer, physicist of the Bureau of Stand- 


| ards and chief of the na pero labora- 


Comptroller General 


Approves Oral Bids 


For Grain Supplies | 


| Direct Purchase From Farm- 


ers Found Advantageous 
to Government Under 
Certain Conditions. 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, in a ruling made 
public July 21, 
proval upon the submission of oral bids 
on government supplies. The question 
of accepting oral bids was brought to 
attention of Mr. McCarl by 
quartermaster corps of the War Depart- 
ment who had found that it was cheaper 
to buy corn, forage, etc.. 


contractors. 
Terms of Statutes. 

The terms of section 3709, Revised 
Statutes, covering the purchasing of gov- 
ernment supplies, ‘are satisfied“when rea- 
sonable publicity has L<¢n given to the 


interested have been given 
tunity to transact business 
United States. 

Major H. G. Salmon, Finance Depart- 
ment, (Through Chief of Finance, War 
Department). 

Sir: There has been received by ref- 

7, 1927, your request of 
. for decision whether you 


an oppor- 
with 


June 30, 19% 


are authorized to make payment on an 


| approved voucher 


the | 
Senate | 


condi-_| 





| 
March |; 
| receiving 
| corn. 


| 
| 
| 


| stance. 


has | 


| tion 


for $702.36 stated in 
favor of Frank L. Hall, for 65,555 pounds 
of corn at $.010714 per pound which ap- 
pear to have been purchased and de- 
livered March 28, 1927, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 
Study of Situation. 
The quartermaster at Fort 
Nebr., reported that careful 
the situation in that vicinity 
vinced him that the farmers 


Robinson, 
study of 
had con- 
failed to 


| submit formal bids for delivery of corn, 
| forage, 


etc., and that the issuance of 
formal requests for bids resulted in con- 
tracts for the supply of grain, etc., be- 
ing let to grain concerns, who shipped 
either from Omaha or Kansas City at 
higher prices than obtained locally. The 
Quartermaster General reported June 10, 
1927, that reference to contracts on file 
in his office for the period in quetsion 


| showed that the prices stated therein for 


corn were from $.01447 to $.01877 per 
pound, or from $.003656 to $.008056 per 
pound in excess of the price in this in- 
The quartermaster further re- 
ported that he obtained the lower 
of $.010714 ‘per, pound by going 
among the farmers and requesting 
oral bids for the supply 


and 
of 


Procedure to Be Followed. 
As suggested in 3 Comp. Gen. 862, sec- 
3709, Revised Statutes, does not 
require any specific procedure to be fol- 
lowed in securing bids; its terms have 
been satisfied when reasonable publicity 


rennet on Page 3, Column 5.a¢ 


placed his official ap- | 


the | 


supplies on this’ 
basis than on bids submitted formally by | 


the Government and all those | 


the | 


price | 
out | 


J. KF.” Meyer to Represent Bureau of 


in’ Euro pe. 


tory, sails for 
Bureau at two 


{ Europe to represent the 
| international scientific 
De engineering meetings—the Interna- 
tional Commission on [lumination and 
| the International Electrotechnical Com- 
| mission. 

Dr. Meyer is also a delegate from the 
Illuminating Engineering Sbciety and 
from the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers as chairman of its Stand- 
ards Committee. 
in Bellagio, Italy, 
31 to September 

99 


The conventions meet 
on Lake Como, August 
4 and September 5 to 
final 


September respectively, the 


meeting being held in Rome. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


‘| Inerease in Tariff - 
On Fluorspar Asked 
To Protect Industry 


Testimony Is Introduced Be- 
fore Commission in Fa- 
vor of 50 Per Cent 


Raise. 


increase in present tariff duties on im- 
ported fluorspar was offered at the open- 


before the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion in the fluorspar cost. of production 
investigation. 

The investigation was instituted by 
the Commission upon application of 
James A. Green, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
| the Lungren Stevens Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. The complainants were repre- 


D. C. as counsel. Witnesses for the com- 
plainants were cross-examined by W. 
R. Robinson, representing ‘the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 

The complainant’s witnesses included 
George A. Jones, of Chicago, Ill.; James 
A. Green, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Benja- 
min E. Clement, Marion, Ky. These wit- 
nesses testified that they have been shut 
| out of eastern markets, and that foreign 
| producers of fluorspar were crowding 
them out of the Pittsburgh steel dis- 
trict. Fluorspar, they explained, 
used principally in the manufacture of 
open hearth steel, and that steel fabrica- 





production of guns and armament for 

the United States Government. Mr. 

Green and Mr. Clement spoke for the 

Kentucky producers and Mr. 

group of producers in the Illinois district. 
Uses Are Discussed. 

The character and uses of flourspar 
were discussed at length by Mr. Jones, 
gravel, lump amd ground flourspar. He 
yses made by the Commission’s 
ists as to grades. 

Responding to 
Robinson, Mr. 
eign producers had not ran him out of 
the Pittsburgh steel district, but his 
mines were being threatened with for- 
eign competition in this field. 
opinion that the heavy 
flourspar in 1926 were 


special- 


a question from Mr. 





imports of 


due to an 


of an increase 
Both Mr. 
| Mr. 


in tariff duties. 
Green and Mr. 
Robinson that an increase in tariff 
rates would not result in an increase in 
price but would have the effect of in- 
creasing domestic production. The 
mines operated by the latter 


| months, due, they stated, to the 
that the foreigners were steadily 
cumscribing the Pittsburgh steel 
try with a flood of fluorspar. 
said his mines 
of fluorspar, 


fact 


indus- 
Mr. Green 
had an unlimited supply 
and under further cross- 
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aul an 


Aver ages s of Earning rs and Hours Worked 
Rise for Employment i in Soft Coal Fields 


Survey of 556 Mines in I] States Is Made Covering One- 
Fourth of Men in n Industry Studied. 


Average hours worked by employes in 


the bituminous coal fields in 1926 showed } 


1924 
greater 


an increase over and the average 


earnings were in five occupa- 


tions and less. in one for the same period, 
according to statistics just made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. 

The survey of hours and wages covers 
ail employes, inside and outside, in 556 
representative mines in 11 States. A 
total of 148,155 workers are covered in 
the survey, it is stated. 

The full text of the Bureau’s report 
with tabular matter omitted, follows: 

This article presents average hours and 
earnings for the various occupations in 
bituminous-coal mining in the United 
States as of 1926 in comparison with like 
igures for 1924, 

The averages 


were computed from 


i wage data covering hours and earnings 
of individual employes for a half-month 
pay period in the latter part of 1926 or 
early in 1927 The data were taken 
directly from the pay rolls and other 
records of 556 représentative mines of 
coal companies in Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia by agents of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, except for a very 
few companies which themselves fur- 
nished copies of the records. 

The three basic occupations in bitumi- 
nous-coal mining are those of hand or pick 
miners, machine miners and hand loaders. 
They represent approximately 63 per 
cent of all wage earners in bituminous- 
coal mining and are usually paid a rate 
per ton of 2,000 pounds, run of mine—- 
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| Prosperity” 


Testimony in favor of a 50 per cent | 


ing session of hearings begun July 22 | 


| than 30,000 executives, 
| Local organizers have 
; more than 50 cities to promote obser- | 


Was | nr —————s 
| Amerie: an. Kidnape “dd. 


tors were using foreign fluorspar in the | 


Jones for a | 


and he urged a separate classification for | 
differed with some of the chemical anal- | 
| most at the 


Green said that the for- | 


It was his | 


an- | 
ticipation on the part of the foreigners | 


Clement told | 


two wit- | 
nesses have been idle for the past seven | 
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World Interest 
In Management 


| Investigation of Power and Light Current Status 
Utilities Urged by by Senator Walsh 


re “ y S 2 ? a 
Week Proposed Will Press Resolution Preparing Senate In 


quiry Into C apital Investment. 


International Observance as | 


Industrial Event Sug- 
gested by National 


Committee. 


Organizers Nusaebid 
For Fifty Cities 


Executives Asked to Take Part 
of Ef- 
ficiency at Reduction 

of Waste. 


in Discussions 


“Management’s Part - in Maintaining 
will be the theme for the 
1927 Management Week program, Oc- 


tober 24 to 29, the secretary of National 


Committee on Management Week Ob-_! 


servance, Ray M. Hudson, chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, 


ment of Commerce, announced July 22 


| in an oral statement. 


Ten industrial organizations, 
Hudson, have endorsed the program and 
are asking their. members to cooperate 
with local committees in their home com- 
munities in order to interest managers 


| and executives in meetings for discus- | 
means of reducing | 
waste and increasing efficiency in indus- | 


sion of ways and 
try. \ 
Last Year's Record. 

In Management Week, last year, there 
were 252 meetings attended by more 
said Mr. Hudson. 
been selected in 


vance this year. 


The National Committee, Mr. Hudson 


| stated, approved the progress made and 
sented by Karl D. Loos, of Washington, | 


at a meeting, June 17,- and instructed 


the secretary to write to the Interna- | 


tional Management Institutes at Geneva; 
with regard to mak" Manageifiént 
Week an international évent. It is ex- 
pected that the subject will come up 


at the third International Management | a daily broadcast that will serve this 


Congress, at Rome, next September. 
A statement by Mr. Hudson says: 
“Executives of every kind—corpora- 
tion presidents, plant managers, en- 


eet on Page 


$, Column 4.) 
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ae, | 


said Mr. | 


| 
| 





| (Senate resolution 371, 


| ergy 


| of 
Depart- | 


| Early 


| ing aviation 


Senate investigation of public utility 


corporations supplying power and light 


is to be urged at the coming session of | 
Walsh | 


the 70th Congress, 
(Dem.), of Montana, 
July 22. 

At the last session of Congress, a few 
days before the final adjournment, he 
introduced a measure for this purpose 
69th Congress, 
He is going to press for 


Senator 
announced orally, 


2nd session). 


| action legislation along that line, he said. 


Inquiry by Senate Committee. 
Senator Walsh proposes, 
in his resolution, the appointment of a 


Senate special committee of five mem- | 
bers directed to inquire into the growth | 


of the capitalization of public utility cor- 
porations supplying. either electrical en- 
in the form of power or light or 
both, however produced, or gas, natural 
or artificial, and of corporations holding 
the stocks of such corporations. 
Under his plan, as he explained, 
investigation would include the method 
issuing and the price realized or 
value received for the various security 
issues of such corporations, including 
bonds, stocks, and other evidences of in- 
debtedness, extensions to property of the 
operating companies, value or detriment 


Weather Forecast 


as provided | 





| 
| 


| where it deemed necessary, 


| of 


to the public of*holding companies imme- 
diately or remotely controlling such 
companies. 
One object, as explained by 
if any, should be enacted by the 
Congress to correct abuses that might 
exist in the organization or operation of 
such companies. 
would be authorized when and 
and to sub- 


to sit 


Is Approached 
In Tax Appeals 


Total of 525 Cases Filed in 


Senator | 
| Walsh, is to determine what legislation, | 
} new 


The special committee | 


poena witnesses and require production | 


books, papers and documents. 
Enormous Investments. 

He said the tendency toward central- 

ization in industry is particularly notice- 

able in the field of public utilities. 

pointed to the increase in gross revenues 


June and 506 Deci- 
of Dis- 


: 
missal. 


sions 


Hearings Scheduled 
In V: arious ) Sections 


a exrnsenscanscen 


| Board Announces 30,000 Cases 


He | 


from the sale of electrical energy, the | 


great invested capital of the light and 
power industry, the organization of many 
new operating companies, with refinanc- 
ing and consolidation of going concerns 


; through holding companies and acquisi- 
the | 


tion by operating companies of some or 
all of stock of other companies or by 


direct purchase of properties in opera- | sag > ide ae 
! Pro} pera- | of by decision of dismissal. 


tion. 

He referred to the issuance, 
operations, of stocks, 
tures “ 
sorbed.” 


bonds and deben- 


Reduction of Taxes 


By Radio Is Planned | By Half of Surplus | 
Declared Possible 


For Flyers in West 


Morning Broadcast 

Proposed by Navy When 

Funds Are Made 
Available. 


Because of the need of an early morn- 
weather forecast for the 
Pacific Coast, steps are being taken by 
the Department of the Navy to arrange 


area, the Office of Naval Operations of 
the Department announced July 22. 
The statement pointed out that short- 


| age of funds prevents immediate estab- 


Bandits Seize Ranch | 


Recent At- 
tacks on Consul Chapman 
at Puerto Mexico. 


Mexico Deplores 


| the Pacific Coast. 


Occupation of an American ranch and | 
kidnaping of an American mine super- | 


intendent by Mexican reyolutionists were 


reported to the Department of State al- | 


same time that a message 
came from the Mexican Foreign Office 
deploring the recent attack upon the 
American Counsul at Puerto, the De- 
partment announced on July 22. 

The report of the kidnaping of the mine 
official was transmitted by counsular 
officers. The message from the Mexi- 
can Government -came through’ the 
Charge d’Affaires at Mexico City. 

Ranch Seized, American Held. 

The full text of the report of the kid- 
naping follows: 

“On July 21, 
a telegram from Thomas McEnelly, 
American Consul at Chihuahua, Mexico, 
to the effect that an American citizen, 
Russell Johnson, superintendent of the 


| mine of the American Smelting and Re- 
cir- 


fining Co., near Parral, was kidnaped 
by bandits. The Consul stated that Fed- 
eral soldiers were searching for the 
bandits. , . 

“The Department informed 
latter telegram the American 


was 
from 
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The News Sum- 
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Turn to Back Pa ge 


| bring about early 


| 


the Department received | 


lishment of this service, but “at the 
latest, the broadcast should not be de- 
layed beyond the next sesion of Con- 
gress.” 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The Navy Depariment is taking steps 
to arrange a daily aviation weather 
broadcast to serve flying activities on 
The broadcast will be 
similar to that established in April of 
this year, which is transmitted from the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington, Va. 
The Pacific broadcast probably will be 
transmitted from San Francisco at an 
hour just prior to the beginning of reg- 
ular flying operations. 

The need for such a broadcast has been 
recognized for some time, and efforts to 
action have recently 
been given impetus by communications 
from the Commander-in-Chief pointing 
out the inadequacy of the present broad- 
cast. 

The new broadcast would be designed 
to meet the needs peculiar to the Pacific 
Coast. A number of reports from ves- 
sels in the Pacific would be included in 
order to give information of storms ap- 
proaching from that ocean and some of 
the Alaskan and Aleutian Island reports 
would also be included for the same 
reason. 

Owing to shortage of funds for 
specific purpose, it uncertain 
when complete arrangements can be 
made, but at the latest, the broadcast 
should not be delayed beyond the next 
session of Congress, when that body will 
be requested to appropriate a sufficient 
sum. to make the broadcast possible. 


this 


is as to 


Vice President Going 
To Bridge Pca 


of State Also to At- 
tend Opening of Peace 
Span at Buffalo. 


Secretary 


tepresentatives of the United States, 


at the opening of the International Peace | 


Bridge, at Buffalo, N. Y., will be headed 
by the Vice President, Charles G: Dawes, 
it was announced on July 22 at the De- 
partment of State. 

The full text 
follows: 

“Vice President of the United States, 
the Hon, Charles G. Dawes, and the 
Secretary of State, the Hon. Frank B. 
Kellogg, will represent the United States 
at the inauguration of the International 
Peace Bridge, at Buffalo, on Sunday af- 
ternoon, August 7, at 3:30 o’clock. The 
Canadian Government has announced 
that His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Rt. Hon. Stanley M. Bald- 
win, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
also will participate in the ceremonies.” 

The Peace Bridge was 


f 


of the announcement 


[Continued ou Paye 8, Column 6.] 


built to com- 


| Figures 


Senator /Moses Believes 
Flood and Farm Relief 
Will Not Interfere 
With Action. 


A tax reduction by about 50 or 
per cent of the $600,000,000 surplus” ac- 
cumulated in the Treasury is possible 
at the next session of Congress, Senator 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Rules, stated orally on July 22, after 
an extended grip around the United 
States. 

He said that a wisely formulated per- 
manent plan of rehabilitation of the flood 
relief area to guard against recurrences 
of such disasters, if the costs of the re- 
habilitation .plan are spread over a pe- 
riod of years, should not have any ap- 
preciable effect on such a tax program 
and that “you can discount any effect 


of any farm relief legislation on a rea- | 


sonable tax reduction program.” 


“If the recentiy published estimates of | 


the wheat crop in the United States and 
Canada are correct, there will be a sur- 


plus of 1,200,000,000 bushels of wheat | 


this year,” he said. “It is well known 


ica market is 600,000,000 bushels. 
Therefore, there is bound to be a larger 
exportable surplus of the wheat from 
Canada and the United States than ever 
before. Necessarily, 
surplus wheat are going to wane legisla- 
tion of the MacNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill type. 
tion will be greater this coming session 
of Congress than it has been in the past. 

“T think a bill of that kind—the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen measure—will pass Con- 
gress again and likewise that it will be 
vetoed again. I do not think that the 
veto can be overridden at this coming 
Congress. There no other form of 
legislation that they are seeking than 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 


is 


Naval Census Called 


on Enlisted 


Wanted for Hearings on 
Appropriation. 


A request to all ships and stations of 


30, 1927, has been sent out byathe Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, Rear 
miral R. H. Leigh. 


The Bureau, Admiral Leigh explained | 


in his circular request, has been called 
upon for a report of this nature, for use 
at the Congressional hearings on 
next Navy Appropriation Bill. 

The full text of the circular, made pub- 
lic July 22, follows. 

The Bureau has been called upon for 
a report of the distribution. of the en- 
listed personnel, of the entire Naval serv- 
ice as of September 30, 1927. This re- 
port is for use at the hearings on the 
next Appropriation Bill before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 

This report will be made up in the 
Bureau by compiling the information 
contained in the Enlisted Personnel Re- 
ports, Form N. Nav. 25 and the Person- 
nel Reports from Commandants of Nava! 
Districts, Form N. Nav. 538, submitte 


[Continued on Faye 3, Column 7.) 


Have Been Filed Since 
Organization in 1924 


The Board of Tax Appeals is approaches 
ing the point where it can be said that 
the work of the Board is current, accord- 


| ing to the chairman, B. H. Littleton, who 


in these | be 
|; rent, 


in sums staggering in amount ab- | ‘ 
| rapidly. 


announced in an oral statement July 22 
that the Board’s record for June showed 
525 new tax cases filed and 506 disposed 


“We cannot say yet that we are cur- 
Mr. Littleton said, “but we cer- 
are gaining ground and gaining 
Each month has shown that. 


tainiy 


| There still are some 18,000 cases which 


| filed. 


‘heard; 


may be described as pending, but about 
one-third of those are not ready to be 
that is, they have not come to 
issue. 


it must be remembered, too, that 
since the Board was organized July 1, 
1924, more than 30,000 eases have been 
TRe difference represents the ac- 


| complishments of the Board, but the 
| figure by itself fails to show that in the 


60 | 


= the normal disposition in the Amer- | 


the owners of this | 


The pressure for such legisla- | 


Foree | 


Ad- | 


the | 
| decision affirmed the decision of the ex- 
| aminer of interference in charge of trade 


| December 


| continued 


| time 
| work. 


| of 1926 we 
| ing for means of increasing the produc- 


For September 30 


“Snow-Drift” 
the Navy to report the distribution of | 
the enlisted personnel as of September | 


last 12 months, the average output of 
the Board has been in excess of 315 a 


| month while in the earlier months of its 


life, the production was very much 
smailer. The last five months has seen 
the monthly average for the year steadily 
increase and we believe that we are now 
in a position to go forward at a oats 
rapid rate than ever before.” 

Schedule of Hearings. 


Mr. Littleton announced that a new 
schedule of circuit hearings—hearings by 
individual members in various parts of 


, the country—was ready to get under way 


and when those hearings are completed 
51, the dockets of unheard 
cases will be clear in all parts of the 
country seve only the Pacific Coagt, Chi- 
cago and New York. 

The Secretary of the Board, Robert 
Tracy, mentioned in this connection that 
hearings scheduled for the next two 
months in half a dozen cities will take 
all cases which had come to issue prior 
to July 21, except, perhaps, some iso- 
lated instances where further delay could 
not be avoided as a result of conditions 


| beyond the control of the Board. He ex- 


plained that “a great hole” is being made 
in the pile of cases congesting the 
Pacific Coast States by hearings now 
under way, but that the cases there con- 


| tinue to increase 2s a result of the great 
, distance to Washington and the expense 
| which taxpayers naturally seek to avoid. 


Establishing Precedents. 
was Mr. Littleton’s thought that 
establishment of precedents 
would accelerate™ the nun.ber of cases 
which hereafter may be di:posed of by 
stipulation. He pointed out that about 
200 cases were being disposed of month- 


It 


| ly now on agreed statements of fact, so 


that the Board’s work was being reduced 
to that extent, a condition making the 
of members available for other 


“We are introducing ‘every method into 


| the work of the Board whi-h gives any 


promise of saving time and increasing 
our prpduction,” said Mr. Littleton. 
“Since the passage of the Revenue Act 
> have been constantly watch- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Registration Allowed 
Neuse of Mills Powder 


Accepted Over 
Protest of Company Using 
Mark for Shortening. 


Registration by the Gould Cream Coms 
pany of the term “Snow-Drift,” as a 
trade name for skim-milk powder, was 
allowed by the Commissioner of Patents 
in a decision promulgated July 1. The 


marks which dismissed the opposition of 
the appellant, The Southern yr Oil 
Company. 

The notice of opposition was based 
upon the prior use and registration by 
the Southern Cotton Oil Company of the 
same term as a trade mark for a short- 
ening compound. 

. The examiner of interferences dis- 
missed the opposition on the ground that 
the goods were not of the same deserip- 
tive properties. The opinion of the Com- 
missioner states that the applieant’s 
educt is sold in large containers to 
cream manuiacturers and bakers. 


[Continued-en Page 2, Column 3.) 
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Formulas Evolved at World Economic Conference 


Declared Likely’ to Remove Obstacles to Commerce 


Principles Described 
As Promoting Peace 


American Delegation Reports | 


Conversations Produced 
Beneficial Results. 


a 
The conviction that formulas evolved 
at the recent World Economic Con- 


ference at Geneva will prove beneficial | ; 
| several delegations and also with the 
| experts and advisers accompanying them. 


to the économic conditior of Europe and 
the world and make for universal peace 
is expressed by the chairman of the 
American delegation to the Conference, 
Henry M. Robinson, in his report to 
President Coolidge, just made public by 
the Department of State. 

In his introduction to the report, Mr. 
Robinson states that within the 
prescribed by the Conference, he believes 


the gathering has pointed out ways for | 


the removal or reduction of obstacles to 
the natural flow of international trade 


and for the lowering of costs of pro- | 


duction. 

Opposition to cartgls is expressed by 
Chairman Robinson, who said the Amer- 
icans are “apprehensive of the dangers 
of restricted output and the tendency to 
monopolistic exploitation.” 

The full text of the introduction to 
Mr. Robinson’s report, as made public 
by the Department of State, follows: 

The dislocation following the war re- 
sultet in instability in currencies, inter- 
ruption of the usual flow of international 
credits, reduced production and difficul- 
ties of transport across frontiers; it was 
accompanied by unemployment and im- 
paired purhcasing power, with the 
further- result that agriculture suffered 
from a loss of markets and lack of cred- 
its. These adversely affected the stand- 
ards of living. 

The several States, on the theory of 
protecting individual interests, undertook 
various devices of relief that in the ma- 
jority of instances further retarded the 
natural flow of credits and trade. 

The first concerted attack on this mul- 
tiple problem was made at the Brussels 
Conference in September-October, 1920: 
The work of this conference was confined 
mainly to discussion on the problem of 
unstable currencies and established fun- 
damental formulae for stabilization that 
have become effective in all byt two im- 
porzant countries. 

This conference was followed by the 
“Expert Committees” set up by the Rep- 
aration Commission and the formulation 
of the Experts Plan for payment of rep- 
arations and the rehabilitation of the 
German economy. 


Treaties Clarified 


Political Situation 

Then followed the conference at Lo- 
carno, from which resulted the treaties 
which have tended materially to clarify 
the political situations in Europe. 

It may be assumed to have been in the 


minds of international political and eco- | 
nomic leaders in every country that the | 


need existed of concerted discussion of 


various factors still contributing to the | 


unstable conditions in Europe. The 
League of Nations called this Interna- 
tional Economic Conference to discuss 
and advise upon some of the remaining 
questions. 

From the date of the Brussels Confer- 
ence to the date of this Economic Con- 
ference continuous improvement has 
been in evidence throughout Europe in 
practically all social and economic condi- 
tions, naturally more marked in some 
countries than in others. 

The Agenda recommended by the Pre- 
paratory Committee, and the documen- 
tation prepared at its request, has por- 
trayed a condition of distress in Europe 
which in the view of the relegation of the 
United States did not at the time of the 
conference obtain in all lines of endeavor. 
The Agenda was based upon the com- 
mercial interdependence between nations, 
more particularly on the interdependence 
existing between the different countries 
in Europe. The facts developed and dis- 
cussions had at the conference empha- 
sized not only the necessary interdepend- 
enec of all the countries of the world, but 
the interdependence of the several social 
groups as well. 

Within the limits fixed by the Agenda, 
in the main, discussion and the resultant 
recommendations revolved around Eu- 
ropean problems, though the general 
resolutions, for the most part, 
world-wide application. No discussions 
were had on governmental debts, repara- 


Conference Considered 


Practical Problems 

The Conference, looking forward rathe1 
than backward, confined its attention to 
tangible problems, viewing 
static, with full recognition that the 
weights of the various factors would 
change from time to time. Fundamental 
policies of national economy, such as 
free trade versus protection and nation- 


nothing 


as 


alization of resources, were not inciuded | 


in the deliberations of the Conference. 
Recognizing the definite progress, al- 
most to completion, of the stabilization 
of currencies on a gold basis, and that 
tariff levels were less important rela- 
tively than the rationalization of tariffs 
and also that nationalization of resources 
was more a domestic than an interna- 
tional question, the transactions of the 
Conference did not include a discussion 
on these subjects except incidentally. 
The members of the delegation were 
greatly \mpressed with the men who 
were gathered at this Conference, 
brought together from every quarter to 
give their experience and information 
and contributing on every phase of eco- 
nomic life. Very helpful had* been the 
work of the Preparatory Committee and 
the Economic Section of the League. 
This gave direction to the discussions 


the Conference, with its advisers, sup- 
plemented and elaborated in a large de- 


gree the preparatory work and material. | 


The Permanent Secretariat of the 
Weague had made careful and wel! or- 


“ 


limits | 
| possible for the delegates from differ- 


have | 


| and 


ganized arrangements and the mechan- 
ism provided for carrying on the work 
of the Conference was admirable and 
effective 

The members of the American Delega- 
tion were accorded full right and par- 
ticipation in the work of the Conference. 
The experts and advisers of the delega- 
tion of the United States had participa- 
tion in the discussions and‘tn the prepara- 
tion of materials for the use of the Con- 


| ference. 
The Conference developed the value of , 


personal contacts with members of the 


There were 194 delegates and a larger 
number of experts and advisers, repre- 
senting 48 countries. As a result 0 
personal discussions, notable progress in 


| clarification and standardization of the 
achieved. | 
Through personal discussions it became | 


use of technical terms was 


ent countries to weigh and value points 
of view of other countries. Furthermore, 
through personal discussion it became 
possible for delegates to better differ- 
entiate between economic and political 


| phases of questions. 


Indirect Discussions 
Found to Be Valuable 


It might be fair to say that the in- 
direct discussions of the Conference may 


be of quite as lasting and general benefit | 


as the resolutions passed. Many diver- 
gencies of opinion existed between dele- 
gations and with delegations; but in spite 
of these divergencies, there were evolved 


definite formulae for the relief of eco- | 


nomic difficulties that still militate 


against international commerce. 


At the opening of the Conference our | 


delegation was asked to give a state- 
ment on the character and _ probable 
causes leading up to the relatively pros- 
perous position of the United States. 
Europe, which possesses rich and varied 
natural resources, has an area approxi- 
mately that of the United States. 
individual States of our country are 
geographically and physically as hetero- 
genous as the different States in Europe; 
but in trade and industry, we area 
homogenous whole, without barriers or 
currency differences. 

Europe, on the other hand has a series 
of separate units, each contending for 
national economic independence. Both 
employers and workers have in the main 


adopted the policy of unrestricted out- | 


put; and generally workers have ac- 
cepted substitution of machines for hand 
labor, and employers in turn have com- 
pensated the workers with appropriate 
increases in wages. The conditions ob- 
taining in our country have been im- 
portant factors in the creation and main- 
tenance of higher wage levels, resulting 
in higher standards of living and, in turn, 
in greater power of consumption and 
production. A comparison between coun- 


tries has led certain economists to ad- |+ : ; ; 
for discussion and recommendation, the 


| Conference has pointed ways for the re- | 
| moval or modification of obstacles to the | 
natural flow of international trade, and | 


vocate an economic United States of 


Europe. 


It developed in the Conference that 


“consumers’ goods” were being used, even | 


in Europe, at as high a rate per capita 
as prior to the war; but the production 
and consumption of “capital goods” was 


considerably lower and that this, in the | 


main, accounts for unemployment and, 
in turn, had reduced wages and purchas- 
ing power to a lower level. 

The discussion of the Conference fur- 
ther disclosed the fact that if the de- 


velopment of unused or inadequately de- | 


veloped resources throughout the world 
could be initiated and financed, increased 
consumption of capital goods would fol- 
low, with the result of reduction or 
elimination of unemployment, and the 
probable increase in the wage level and 
consumption of consumabdie goods. 
Meeting Is Divided 
Into Three Committees 

The Conference divided itself into 
three committees on Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Agriculture. The Committee on 
Commerce divided itself into subcommit- 
tees for specialized discussion. In the 
Committee on Commerce the discussion 
revolved largely about trade barriers. A 
limited discussion on tariff levels dis- 
closed the age-old differences of opinion, 
but at the same time brought out the 


fact that even more important than rela- | 


tive differences in levels of custom duties 
was their frequent and abrupt altera- 
tion. Lack of continuity of policies, dif- 
ferences in the 
tion, discrimination and other unequal 
treatments are more injuricus than dif- 
ferences in tariff levels. 


No recommendation was made in re- 


spect of tariff levels but the support of | 


all the members was secured approving 


the principle of “equality of treatment” | 


the “unconditional most-favored-na- 
’ clause well as an accord con- 


ning the policy of artificial limita- | 


tion of raw material exports. The reso- 
lutions will also disclose that existing 
trade barriers would be less harmful if 
general adoption could be obtained of 
improvements in practice resulting in 
simplification of customs 
standardization of tariff nomenclature 
consolidation of customs 
and other technical improvements. 

On rationalization in industry there 
was a full discussion; the principal dif- 
ferences grew out of the fact that the 
European workers regarded rationaliza- 
tion as likely to bring about increased 
unemployment. However, finally agree- 


ment was had on a formula based on ex- | 
| perience of the countries in which ra- | 
| tionalization had been most highly de- 


veloped. The Conference went on record 
in opposition to indirect and direct states 
subsidies, but without wndertaking criti- 
cal definitions of the terms, urging that 
subsidies should not be lightly invoked. 

In the discussions on cartels, appeared 
also differences between workers and 
operators. In addition to this, the sub- 
ject was relatively new and untried, so 


¢ ’ | no accurate definition was possible. 
and considerations; and with this start, | 


We recognize that there are certain 
physical and geographical conditions in 
particular situations that might 
it desirable and economical! for some 
form of international industrial agree- 
ments to be made; but We are appre- 


The | 


standards of classifica- | 


formalities, 


charges 


make | 


Opposition’ Expressed 
To Forming Cartels 


Exchange of Knowledge May 
Result in Lower Pro- 
duction Costs. 


hensive of the dangers of restricted out- 
put and the tendency to monopolistic 
| exploitation. The resolution on cartels 


| sets cut most’ of the objections and | 


| points out that the success of cartels 


| 


yolicies‘of the management. 
| I £ 


Americans Opposed 
| International Cartels 
Early experience in the United States 
| in agreements of a similar character re- 
sulted in restrictive legislation. Because 
of this and the conviction that the gov- 
ernments would participate in cartels, 
our delegation felt that we could not by 
our actions approve international car- 
tels and we took a definite position 
against international cartels with’ Gov- 
ernment participation. 
The Committee on Agriculture adopted 
resolutions in support of international 


| extension of coooperative marketing, in | 


| favor of enlargement of agricultural 
| credits in countries where these are still 
| inadequate and urging the world-wide 
collection of comparable statistics’ on 
| production, movement, stocks and con- 
} sumption of farm products. 

In conclusion we have appreciatively 
to acknowledge ‘the contributions of the 
Washington. 


in Before the departure 


| set up to explore the questions set forth 


in the Agenda on which were experts | 
from the following Departments of the | 
Com- | 


Government: State, Treasury, 
merce, Agriculture, Labor and 
United States Tariff Commission. 

| subcommittees held many meetings be- 
| fore the delegation convened in Wash- 
| ington. 


the 


Before leaving Washington, the mem- 
bers of the delegation had two meet- 


ings with the expert members of the | 


subcommittees. In the eight days cross- 
ing the ocean the members of the dele- 


gation and the experts accompanying | 


the delegation keld 14 meetings for the 
| discussion of the documentation of the 


mittees of experts relating to the eco- 


nomic position of the world and partic- | 


with reference to the United 
During the course of the Con- 


ularly 
States. 


ference, daily“meetings were held, in- | 
cluding delegates and experts and ad- | 


visors, at which the policies of the day 
| were outlined. 
We feel that within the limits fixed 


for the lowering of costs of production. 


We believe if the formula evolved should | 


be followed, it will be beneficial to the 
peoples not only of Europe but of the 
world 
| ment in economic conditions in Europe 
will make for universal peace. 


| Oral Bids for Grain 


Comptroller General Govern- | 


ment Benefited by Direct 
Purchases. 


[Continued from Page 2.3 
has been given to the needs of the Gov- 
ernment and all those interested have 
| been given an opportunity to transact 
business with the United States and the 
obtaining and submission of 
under the facts and 


| also, bids from grain dealers for purposes 


mitted by the farmers, and it is sug- 
gested that this be done in future similar 
cases. 

While delivery was to be made imme- 
diately the amount of the purchase was 
in excess of $500, therefore a written 
contract should have been executed in 
accordance with law. See 6 Comp. Gen. 
538. However, the applicable date of 


a period subsequent to that in which 
the purchase was made in this case and 
objection will not be made to the in- 
formality of the purchase papers. 
Payment on the voucher, if otherwise 
| correct, is authorized. 


| Registration Allowed 
Name of Mills Powder 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| The purchasers would therefore be less 
| likely to think that the product origi- 
| nated with opposer, than if it was re- 
| tailed in packages similar to opposer’s 
to be used in ordinary cooking. 

With regard to confusion the Commis- 
sioner says, “I am unable to find any- 
thing in the record which will show any 
probability of confusion, as defined by 
| these (prior) decisions, between the 
goods of the respective parties when 
sold under the mark in question. It is 
true that skim-milk powder and a short- 
ening compound cruld both be used in 
| the making of bread or pastry, but the 
same may be said of shortening and 
flour. The goods are so entirely unlike 
| that it does n.t seem that there would 
be any likelihood of confusion. It may 


interferences, that 
establish any actual confusion, although 
the applicant has used the mark for sev- 
eral years.” 





| will be conditional on the character and 


various departments of the Government | 





These | 


| tion, 
press in international life will also be | 
| brought out, so as to smoothe the way 
| for the human activities of the press, 


| Preparatory Committee and all the facts | . 2 ee Ce ae eee oer 


and statistics developed by the subcom- | 


We are convinced that improve- | 


Officially Affirmed | 


| of the Exposition I venture to beg that | 
} you invite the Government of the United | 
States of America to that Exposition | 
| and to ask it kindly to take part in this 


oral bids | 
circumstances of | 
this case may be accepted as in com- } 
pliance with law though it would have | 
been better procedure to have obtained, | 


of comparison with the oral bids sub- | 





the cited decision has been extended to | as 
| flow of gases and liquids from one part 


of the apparatus to another is controlled | 


| ing problem in 


be noted, as stated by the examiner of | 
the record does not | 





Government Asked 
To Participate in 
Press Exposition 


Invitation to International 
Meeting in Cologne Given 
By German Envoy. 


Called First of Kind | 


| made public by the Bureau of Education, 
| Department of the Interior. 


Purpose Explained as to Show 
Importance of Newspapers 
in Life of People. 


An invitation to the United States 


| Government to take part in the interna- 
| tional press exposition at Cologne, Ger- 


many, in 1928, has been received by the 
Department of State from the German 
Ambassador, Baron Ago Maltzan, the 
Department has just announced. 
The letter of the Ambassador, 
warding the invitation, follows: 
“The German Ambassador presents his 
compliments to His Excellency the Sec- 
retary of State and has the honor to 
transmit the enclosed letter which he 
received from the German Federal Com- 
missioner for the International Press 
Exhibition in Cologne, 1928, Dr. Kuelz. 
In this letter Dr. Kuelz invites the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take 
part in the exhibition and to lend its 
support to the American parties de- 
siring to participate therein.” 
Exposition Called First of Kind. 
The full text of the invitation from 
Dr. Kuelz follows: 
Highly Honorable Mr. Ambassador: 
There will be held in Cologne an 
International Press Exposition from 


for- 


; | May to October, 1928. 
| for the Conference, subcommittees were | 


This Exposition is the first interna- 
tional event which has made it is goal 


to lay before the world an impressive | 
picture of the importance of the press | 


in all its manifestations. As an elab- 
orate exhibit of culture, it will strikingly 
bring out the part taken in the life of 
peoples and of men as a combination of 


| mental, technic and economic production. 


The Exposition is to give a historical 
and cultural representation of the na- 
tional life and ‘efforts embodied in the 
press of the several nations. In addi- 
however, the importance of the 


all that in a political, civilized and in- 


dustrial way embraces, over the border | 


of the nation, that international com- 
bination of needs and association without 


| which a higher development of civiliza- 


tion cannot be conceived. And so the 
Exposition should and will have a fruit- 
ful action on the further development of 


| the press in the several countries of the 
| world and promote the idea of interna- 


tional, mental and cultivated coopera- 
tion as that of a great goal for mankind. 

The German Government of the Reich 
has deemed it its obvious duty to pro- 
mote in every way at its command the 


| working out of these great international, 
national and human ideas which arc to | 


The for cultivating such acreage under the 


| most favorable conditions, and the plan 


be embodied in the Exposition. 
thought of the Exposition, however, has 
already struck the most profound echo 
in the broadest circles of the other civ- 
ilized nations where it arouses the great- 


| est interest so-that it may even now be 
| taken for granted that there is going 


to be an Exposition which will command 
the attention of the whole world. 
Considering the value of the high goal 


Exposition in its own name and to ex- 
tend ready assistance to those who may 
wish to do likewise. 


Lubricant Developed 
For Glass Stopcocks 


Product Declared to Be Likely 
to Improve Commercial 
Processes. 


The development of formulas and 
processes for producing lubricants for 
the glass stopcocks in high vacuum 
work is announced by the Bureau of 
Standards in a statement’ just issued. 


| The full text follows: 


In scientific laboratories for certain 


classes of work it is necessary to utilize 
many pieces of blown glass apparatus | 


connected together by glass tubing. The 


by ground glass stopcocks. 

The lubrication of the ground glass 
joints and stopcocks has been a perplex- 
connection with high 
vaccum work. It is of interest, there- 
fore, to learn that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has developed formulas and proc- 
esses for producing satisfactory lubri- 
cants composed of rubber, vaseline and 
paraffin. 

While such lubricants have been 
known and used for years, their success- 
ful preparation has not been thoroughly 
standardized. With their aid, high 
vacuum researches can be conducted 
which may result in improvement of 
many varied commercial processes, from 
the making of radio tubes to the de- 
termination of efficiencies of plants ex- 
tracting gasoline from natural gas. 


Mass for King Ferdinand 
To Be Said in Washington 


Officials of the Department of State 
and members of the Diplomatic Corps 
will attend memorial services for King 
Ferdinand I, of Rumania, in Saint Pat- 
rick’s Church, Washington, it was stated 
orally on July 22 at the Department of 
State. 


Solemn requiem high mass will be said | 


by the Rt. Rev. ©, F. Thomas, rector of 
the church, on July 23, it was stated, 


| Little. 


| during its term of residence. 
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School Is Attended by Entire Family 
In Tenant Farmer Educational Plan 


Practical Method of Teaching Mountaineers Adopted at 
Rabun Gap, Ga., Is Described. 


The entire family goes to school in a 
“revolving farms” educational plan 
which is reaching the farmer in Georgia 
who cannot make a living and keep his 
children in school nine months of the 
year. The plan is described by the Secre- 
tary of Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, 
Martha Rhea Little, in a statement just 


Practical methods of teaching moun- 
taineers improved methods of farming 
and of habituating the families to higher 
standards of living have accomplished 
unhoped-for results, according to Miss 
The tenant-family students are 
limited to five years at a revolving farm. 

The founder of the school, a Harvard 
graduate, who was the first man from 
his county to attend a university or col- 
lege, returned to the mountains for the 
purpose of helping his friends and neigh- 
bors, Miss Little says. 


Adult Education 


And Revolving Tenancy 

The full text of the statement follows: 

In the mountains, and for the moun- 
tains, the school at Rabun Gap, Ga., at 
the junction of the State with North 
Carolina and South Carolina, is unique 
in its two distinctive features—its re- 
volving-farms plan and its system of 
adult education. 

More than 20 years ago this school was 
organized by Dr. Andrew J. Ritchie, who 
was himself born in an isolated log cabin 
in the vicinity of the tract that now con- 
stitutes the school farm. His early life 
was typical of the mountains. 

At 21 he was stilt studying the spelling 
book and at 25 he first rode upon a rail- 
road train. Three years afterward, how- 
ever, he entered Harvard University and 
worked his way through to graduation. 
He was thus the first man from Rabun 
County to be graduated from a college. 

After teaching three years in Baylor 
University, Texas, he returned to his na- 
tive county and began his life’s work for 
the amelioration of the lot of his kins- 
men and neighbors. For two years he 
served as county superintendent of public 
schools at a nominal satary and then 
began the upbuilding of a school by 
which he hoped to provide a way for 
children of the mountains to be in school 
eight months of the year, supporting 
themselves by their own labor. 

A plot of land was purchased upon 
favorable terms and a house was con- 
structed by community effort at small 
cash outlay. Some help was received 
from liberal-minded men in nearby cities. 


The original plan was to conduct the * 


school like a big family, half the chil- 
dren working on the farm or at the do- 
mestic work of the establishment, while 
the other half pursued their studies, the 
groups of workers and of students al- 
ternating weekly. . 

Like others who have attempted this 
arrangement, Dr. Ritchie found it im- 
possible to obtain satisfactory results 
from the school and the farm at the 
same time. Nevertheless the school 
grew. Additional land was acquired, 
until the holdings of the school amounted 
to 1,500 acres. 

School boys could not supply the labor 


was adopted of renting portions of the 
land to tenants who gave to the school 
half'their crops as rental. In time this 
practice developed into a defftnite educa- 
tional agency of unique but effective 


; type. 
| Fifty-four Families 


Rotate as Tenants 

The dormitories and the school proper 
were retained, but the new plan contem- 
plated dividing the magnificent 1,500- 
acre property into “rotating farm 
homes,” and putting them in charge of 
men with large families, of the land- 
less, mountain type. There is sufficient 
land for 20 families, who are admitted 


| in successive groups for periods of five 


years. 
In the 20 years since the plan was first 
put into operation, 54 families have 


| come in contact with the educational ad- 
| vantages offered. 


The whole establishment is a school. 
Each separate farm is a foundation for 
the education and support of a family 
Each home 
is a school dormitory—each man, woman, 
and child is a student. 

Every acre of land, every garden, corn- 
field, barn and kitchen is for purposes of 
education, especially education to make 
better farmers and citizens. 

The heads of families attend a special 
school which is conducted by practical 
instructors of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics who teach how to assimilate the 
advantages offered. 

The families that succeed, and most of 
them do, may remain five years. At the 
end of this period, sometimes sooner, a 
tenant will have paid his debts, accumu- 


| lated a surplus, learned good farm prac- 


tice and better standards of living, and 
the children will have a fine start in 
school. They are in position to become 
owners or managers of good farms and 
orchards. 

Parents desiring to become tenant stu- 
dents, fill application blanks, with infor- 
mation as to age, health, names of chil- 
dren, and answers to such questions as: 
“Do you want a better chance to educate 
your children?” 

“Do you want a cnance to become a 
better farmer?” 

“Do you and your wife want to im- 
prove your own education?” 

“What crops did you raise the past 
year?” 

“What livestock do you own?” 

“Are you in debt?” 

General rules and regulations are en- 
forced, as: 

(1) Each farm is divided into three 
rotating sections—a cornfield and two 
meadows. 

(2) A house, barn, garden, 1 acre for 
truck patch, pasture for two milk cows, 
and firewood for fuel are allowed each 
family free cf rent. 

(3) Property must be well-kept. Minor 
repairs to buildings, fences, and roads 
must be done by the family. Larger re- 


“ 


pairs and improvements will be done 
by the school. 

(4) The family must furnish work 
stock and farming tools. 

(5) Eaca family must keep a farm ac- 
count book, showing what it makes, 
spends, and saves. (It was interesting 
to see how a family of 12 lived on a 
cash “turn-over” of about $35 a month, 
and within four years paid a debt of 
more than $300.) 

(6) The head of each family and all 
grown-ups must attend the school for 
adults and the meetings held for their 
benefit and improvement. 
found at home and at work regularly. 

(7) Pareats must keep their children 
of school age in school regularly and 
mus’ train them to habits of work and 
good conduct. 

Advantage in the Rabun system is the 
solving of the isolated méuntain farmer’s 
greatest problem. He can not make a 
living and keep his children in school 
nine months of the year, for he has ac- 
cess to no outside help. 

Through process of domestic manufac- 
ture, and the individual struggle against 
nature, he and his family depend upon 
their own efforts for food, shelter, and 
raiment. 

At Rabun Gap he has the cooperation 
of a school working on a profit-sharing 
basis; he has a dormitory full of big boys 
whose means for an education depends in 
turn upon the outside work they can do 
for the farmer; his domestic group is 
kept intact; he is made economically in- 
dependent; he acquires a whole crop of 
new ideas and habits; and he can at the 
same time keep his children in a first- 
class school. 

Thus equipped he is sent back to his 
own neighborhood, and another grolup 
comes in—“boys and girls who are go- 
ing to waste for lack of education and 
training to make good citizens; parents 


who are illiterate in books and ignorant | 


of things that go with thrift, industry, 
and proper standards of living. 


Two Schools Merged 
As Result of Fires 


Unexpected events of the past year 
have brought about a merger of the 
school at Rabun Gap with Nacoochee 
Institute at Sautee, less than 30 miles 
away, which served the youth of contigu- 
ous territory. 

The main school building at Rabun 
Gap was destroyed by fire and within a 
short time a disastrous fire wiped out 
much of the Nacoochee plant. Negotia- 
tions for consolidating the two interest 
naturally followed and the merger has 
been arranged. The two instutions will 
be consolidated and rebuilt as the Rabun 
Gap-Nacooche School. 

The Nacooche School was established 
in 1903, and it has been directed for 
nearly 20 years by Dr. John Knox Coit. 
It owned 320 acres of land, and its av- 
erage enroliment for the past 10 years 
has been more than 200. 

Under the terms of the merger, a 
standard elementary school will be main- 
tained at the Nacoochee plant in Sautee, 
with a home for orphan girls and a 
community house. At Rabun Gap per- 
manent stone buildings will be erected 
for the offices of administration, for the 
school for adults, for a standard high 
school, and for dormitories for boys and 
girls. From the central group of build- 
ings will radiate like the spokes of a 
wheel the unique campus of 20 school 
farms. 

Funds for the enterprise have been 
raised largely by private contribution, 
and the cost of the equipment of the en- 
larged program is expected to reach a 
half million dollars. The administration 
of the new institutitno is-by board of 
trustees. 

A plan of cooperation with the board of 
education of Rabun County and the pub- 
lic school trustees of the local district 
has been worked out by which the Rabun 
Gap corporation has invested $15,000 in 
a building in which a public day school 
will be conducted under favorable con- 
ditions. 


They must be | 








Test to Be Applied 
To Electrie Lamps 
Made in America 


Dr. J. F. Meyer to Go to Eu- 
rope to Compare Equip- 
ment With Standards. 


Scientists Are to Meet 


—— 


Physicist of Bureau of Stand- 
ards to Represent 
United States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The International Electrotechnical 


| Common is an international standard- 


izing body that grew out of proposals 
first made at the St. Louis Exposition 
in 1904 at an international electrical con- 
gress. The commission has held meet- 
ings in most of the European countries. 
Its last meeting was held in New York 
in April of last year, to which Dr. Meyer 
was also a delegate. 
Meetings to Be Held in Italy. 
The commission has committees on 


| such subjects as standard voltage; speci- 


fications for insulating oils; symbols for 
electrical purposes; ratings of electrical 
machinery; lamp and radio tube bases; 
transmission line standards, and other 
engineering subjects in which interna- 
tional standards and specifications are 
commercially necessary. The commis- 
sion has issued numerous reports and 
has in preparation an international vo- 
cabulary for electrical engineers and the 
electrical industry. 

Seven internationally accepted stand- 
ards have been issued including the 
standard of conductivity of copper, 
methods of rating electrical machinery, 
and standard symbols and abbreviations. 


15 American Delegates. 
There will be 15 American delegates 


| at the conference to which 20 or more 
| nations will send their representatives. 


The president of the Commission is Sig- 
nor Guido Semenza,* a_ distinguished 
electrical engineer of Milan, Italy. 


One day of the conference will be a 
commemoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Alessandro 
Volta, a distinguished Italian pioneer in 
electrical science for whom the “volt” 
is named. It is expected that Premier 
Mussolini will be present at these com- 
memorative exercises in Como, where 
Volta was born in 1745. 

Dr: Meyer is taking with him a num- 
ber of incandescent electric lamps that 
have been carefully’ measured at the 
Bureau of Standards and will personally 
carry and deliver these lamps to the 
National Physical Laboratory of Eng- 
land, the Physikalisch Technische Reich- 
sanstalt of Germany, and the Labora- 
toire Central d’Electricite of France, 
scientific institutions corresponding to 
the Bureau of Standards in the United 
States. 

Standards of Intensity. 


All measurements of light intensities 
—the light of the sun or the stars, a 
street lamp, or a candle depend upon 
established standards of candlepower. 
Such a standard was agreed upon in 1909 
between England, France and the United 
States, and in a slightly different form 
in Germany. 

This standard of candlepower is main- 
tained by the national standardizing 
laboratories by means of certain care- 
fully preserved incadescent flilament 
lamps. Experience, however, shows that 
the standards of the various national 
laboratories tend to diverge in value as 
time goes on. 

This makes it necessary to make 
periodic intercomparison of standards by 
the national laboratories, and Dr. Meyer 
will therefore take with him lamps for 
these international intercomparisons. He 
will return to the Bureau early in Oc- 
tober after visiting laboratories in Eng- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France. 
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Increase.in Tariff 
On Fluorspar Asked 
To Protect Industry 


Testimony Is Introduced Be- | 


fore Commission in Favor 
of 50 Per Cent Raise. 


Used in Steel Mills 


Hearing Is Opened to Investi- 
gate Production Cost of 
Mined Product. 


‘ on 
[Cviitinued from Page 1.) 
weniination said that he could 
break even. ; 
These witnesses also said they 
it imposible to reduce their operating 
costs because of fixed rates for labor, 


Onty Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 
BY 


Brina 
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Theory That Evolutionary Life of Mex 
Began in Sea Disputed by Biologist 


Dr. Clark, of Smithsonian Institution, Discusses Relation- 
ships of Land and Marine Life. 


Theoretic arguments that man began 
his evolutionary life as a protoplasm in 
the sea are disputed by Dr. Austin H. 
Clark, biologist of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in an article just prepared un- 
der the caption “The Biological Relation- 
ships of ‘the Land, the Sea and Man.” 
Dr. Clark states modern man has been 
much led astray in the contemplation of 
sea life by the interesting phenomena 
of evolution, and says he has found 


| nothing to justify the theory cited. On 


the contrary, he says he has determined 
that very much of what biologists con- 
sider the xesult of the evolution of anintal 


form is really nothing more than the 


not | 


found 


transportation, and other incidental ex- | 


penses. 
Product Sold Below Cost. 


It was further developed by Mr. Rob- 


inson that the mines represented by Mr. | Océan 
Clement had sold their | 


Green and Mr. 
product below the cost of production, 
and according to Mr. Clement, who is 
Passociated with Mr. Green in business, 
declared that he saw no prospect for 
reponing their mines, which are located 
in Marion, Kentucky. 

The testimony 
developed by Mr. Loos on direct examina- 
tion instead of each of the witnesses 
making a formal statement before the 
Commission. 


At the outset of the hearings, Mr. Loos 


| longer be maintained, 
world is one vast unit, dependent for ex- | 


| is 


necessary response to the physical re- 
strictions of environment. 

Up to the present time, Dr. Clark 
states, life in the sea has always been 
treated and considered as quite separate 
and distinct from the more familiar life 
on land. But this idea, he says, can no 
as the life of the 
istence on 
life, 


is, 


the same source of supply. 

though to most persons 
strange, he says, but the adequate 
fringe of land life, and for the most part 
supported by the same materials 
which, washed into the sea, no longer are 
available for the support of land crea- 


tures. 


of these witnesses was 


Finds no Evidence 
To Support Theory 


f Dr. Clark’s statement follows in full 


read into the record a list of companies | 
and others in the mining of fluorspar | 


and whose representatives were present 
at the hearings. 
List of Companies. 

The full text of the list follows: 

Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar 
Co., Rosiclare, Il. 

Capt. A. B. Thomas, 
i. 

John G. Bellamy, Marion, Ky. 

Butler & Haynes, Marion, Ky. 

Crook Mining Co., Fredonia, Ky. 

Eagle Fluorspar Co., Salem, Ky. 

Fairview Fluorspar & Lead Co., Ma- 
rion, Ky. 

Guggenheim Mining Co., Marion, 

Holly Fluorspar Co., Marion, Ky. 

Henry & Frayser, Marion, Ky. 

Haynes Fluorspar Co., Marion, Ky. 

Independent Fluorspar Co., Marion, 
Ky. 

Keystone Fluorspar & Lead Co., 
kinsville, Ky. 

Kentucky Fluorspar Co., Marion, 

Pope Mining Co., Louisville, Ky. 

United Mining Cor, Lola, Ky. 


Mining 


Elizabethtown, 


Ky. 


Hop- 


Ky. 


The foregoing include all of the pro- | factors affecting life in general that is | 


Life will | 


Gucers now acting in the Illinois-Ken- 
wtucky district, so far as known to any 
member of the Committee, except: 


| to be found in the greater 
sea animals as contrasted with the ani- | 


text: 

The sea is commonly regarded as the 
place of origin of all animal life. But 
there is no real evidence that this is 
true. The reason for the supposition is 
diversity of 


mals on land and in fresh water. 
Just as for many years we have com- 


monly looked upon the sea as the place | 


| of origin of life, so also have we re- 


tive germs of life. by 
process expanded into 
know today. 

But very much of what biologists con- 


an 


the forms we 


| sider as the result of the evolution of 


| the animal form is really nothing more | 


than the necessary response to the 


physical restrictions of environment. 


If you take the various forms of ani- | 


mal life and subtract from each those 


| structural peculiarities which are imme- 
| diately due to these physical restrictions 


imposed by their environment, you will 
See at once that the whole subject of 


| mal types takes on an entirely new as- 


Franklin Fluorspar Co., and the Lafay- | 
ette Fluorspar Co., both of which are | 


Jarge operations whose tonnage is used 
jin part by associated companies. 

Mr. Loos then called to the stand C. 
W. Haynes, a flourspar producer 
Marion, Ky,, and R. C. Allen, 
ing Eglebay Norton & Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose mines adjoin 
those of Mr. Jones in southern Illinois. 


along the lines of other witnesses for 
the complainants for increased tariff 
duties. 

Mr. Allen, however, 
cial study of the flourspar situation in 
this country and abroad and found that 


said he was a | difawant 
member of a committee that made a spe- | 


of | 
represent- | 


present reserves of fluorspar of mining | 
companies was adequate to meet present | 


and future demands. 

sHe explained the processes of produc- 
ing fluorspar from the crude mineral by 
means of exhibits which were left with 
the Commission as a part of the record 
in-this case. He also said it was his be- 
lief. that England had more fluorspar 
than the United States. 
then followed general economic lines as 
to the American industry, comparing it 
with that of England, the principal com- 
peting country. 

The hearings will be continued July 23. 


Reduction of Taxes 
Declared Possible 
Senator Moses Says Cut Equal 


a) Half of Surplus 
Is Ww isest. 


lo 


[c ieitaiant from Page 1.] 
the McNary-Haugen plan for govern- 
ment guarantee of prices for the farm- 
rs’ prodycis. 

“So far.as any farm legislation is 
concerned, you can discount any effect 
on tax reduction. No farm relief bill 
that will mulct the Treasury in any con- 
siderable sum can be adopted by Con- 
gress. As to the effect of contemplated 
legislation for flood relief on a tax re- 


| seas in the summer gtime when the sun | 


His testimony | 


| is very vague indeede. 
seems to indicate that for the most part | 


pect. 
There is a most important trinity of 


not sufficiently appreciated. 
be most abundant where there is a max- 
imum of water permanently in-the liquid 
state, a maximum of air and a maximum 
of food. 


Best Conditions for Life 
Found in the Tropics 


_ Thus on the land the optimum cendi- | 
tions for both plants and animals are in | 


the moister regions of the tropics, where 
the rains are not so heavy as to be de- 


Their testimony also followed: closely | structive by the weight of water falling, 
: “. | and the temperatures are high, but not | 


too high, and constant. 


But in the sea these factors find their | 
| surface, 


most perfect balance in a region wholly 


sreater the amount of air and other 
gases it will hold in solution, and the 
longer will the organic “matter 


served. 


are in the coldest oceans, in the polar 
is at its highest, and in the cold currents 
flowing out from these. 

Water, air and food are the 
prime requisites for all organic life. 
The first two need not concern us fur- 
ther. Let us take up the last. 

Our knowledge of the origin of the 
substances on which the plants and ani- 
mals of the sea depend for their existence 
But the evidence 


| life in the oceans is dependent on foods 


brought down from the exposed land 
areas, 

On land the frosts of winter 
heat of summer and the intermittent 


action of the rain by its mere weight 


water dissolving solid substances, are 
continually wearing down the rocks. The 
products of this process of disintegration 
forms our soils, and partly are delivered 


to the sea in the form of sands and muds | 


and of various substances in solution. 
On the soils grow plants of all deserip- 
tions, sometimes in great abundance, 
forming huge forests and_ extensive 
grassy plains, sometimes in 


| dance. 


duction program, I see no reason why | 


that should affect a 
reduction of taxes. 
{ do not mean the 


Wise program 
By that flood relief, 
immediate 


for | 


Sea Life Diminishes 
Toward Mid-Ocean 


All the animals on the land are, of 
course, supported by the plants, since 
only planis are able to form organic 


' out of inorganic substances. 


philan- | 


thropy of taking care of the distress that | 
has followed in the wake of the great | 


jisaster in the Mississippi area, but I 


mean a program, a permanent plan, for | 


stabilization of the flow of the waters 
of the Mississippi. If the estimates that 
aave been discussed as the possible, cost 
of such a permanent flood control pro- 


zram, of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, are | 


jistributed over a number of years, that | 
should not affect tax reduction at this 
time. 

“A wise program of tax reduction does 
1ot mean a lopping off of the whole tax 
surden to the extent of the entire $600,- 
100,000 surplus which has been accumu- 
ated in the Treasury but it does mean 
s reduction of the taxes amounting to 
verhaps 50 or 60 per cent of that sum. 

“There is going to be a much stronger 
ganized effort at the coming session of 
Jongress to reduce the corporation tax 
han any other tax on the books. The 
Jnited States Chamber of Commerce and 


| during the 
preparing to move for this tax reduction. | 


| 


Now, turning to the sea, we note at 
once Two interesting facts. In the first 
place, 


the National Association of Lumber Man- | 


ufacturers have been exceedingly diligent 
last year on this subject, 


They were barely dissuaded at the last 
session of Congress. They will probably 
come in full and probably irresistible 
force to the coming first session of the 
Seventieth Congress. 

“Therefore, I believe that you can set 
down that item of tax reduction as a cer- 
tainty. They are going to move to re- 
duce the corporation tax possibly as low 
as 10 per cent—whatever the reduction, 
it will be substantial. The other items 
of the tax reduction may be safely left 
on the knees of the gods and in the 
capable hands of Senator Reed Smoot, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance.” 


| bottom. 


| teeth are four 





| the Caribbean region. 


| and St. 


. : | absent in midocean, and why 
the interrelationships of the major ani- | 


For the colder water gets, the | 
| west coasts of South America (Hum- 
Africa (Benguela cur- | 
in sus- | 
pension or lying on the bottom be pre- | 
Thus in the sea the optimum | 
| conditions for both plants and animals , 


three | 


and the | 


| remains of leaves, is 


less abun- | 


, | mediately 
in | 


ward the middle of the*oceans almost 
completely disappears. The central south 
Pacific is a region far more barren than 
any desert area on land. No life of any 
kind has been detected 
water, and there is nonewhatever on the 

Manganese nodules, ear-bones | 
of whales, and quantities of sharks’ teeth 
are all that the dredge brings up. There 
is nothing living. Some of the sharks’ 
or 
belong to a kind of shark that flourished 
in Miocene, tens of thousands of years 
ago. Since the Miocene all the land areas 


in the surface | 


| 


| 
| 
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"| World Observance. 
-Is Suggested for 
Management Week 


Proposal Made by National 
Committee to Maintain 
Prosperity. 


| | Organizers Appointed 


five inches long and | 


have undergone great changes in their | 


shapes and in the details of their surface 


; sculpture; yet all this time these sharks’ 


teeth have lain quite undisturbed on the 
sterile red clays of the ocean floor be- 
neath the sterile sea, 

Another interesting fact is that sea 
animal§é are largest and most abundant 
on those shores which have a copious 


| chasing 


rainfall, especially on rugged and on cold | 


| coasts where it may be assumed that ma- 


terial from the land would reach the sea 
unaltered in the greatest quantity. 
As an illustration, the poverty of the 


| what policies, 


Executives Asked to Take Part 
In Discussion on Reduc- 
ing Waste. 


[C ‘ontinued from Page 1.] 
gineers, accountants, comptrollers, 
agents, sales managers, 
foremen, credit managers, merchants and 
others who have any responsibility 
the efficient and profitable operation of 
American business enterprises—should 
find in this program an opportunity to 
demonstrate from their own experiences 
procedures and practices 
to hold our prosperity at 


pur- 


will help most 


| its present high level.” 


sea life on the shores of the Island of | 


Barbados is most striking. As a detail, 
you at once remark the absence of those 
enormous starfishes so characteristic of 
Yet on the shores 
of the islands of St. Vincent and St. Lu- 
cia, to the west about 100 miles, sea life 
of all kinds is abundant. 

Barbados is low and flat, with a small 
rainfall and a small runoff. St. Vincent 
Lucia both are very high and 
rugged with a very heavy rainfall, espe- 
cially in the higher regions. Both sup- 
port great forests in contrast to the cul- 


| tivated sugar cane which covers most of 


the surface of Barbados. 


| for 


| Los Angeles, 


| land, Kokomo, LaGrange County, 


| Mich.; 


islands of the Malayan archipelago, which 


are well wooded and have a heavy rain- 
fall, 


Near Wooded Lands 


suppert along their shores a won- | 
garded it as the region where the primi- | ee ee ee ee ee eee 
; = I | fauna of the Polynesian coral islands re- 
evolutionary | mote from the great land masses is very 


| scanty. 


| Life Most Abundant 


| Rochester, 


These facts would seem to demonstrate | 


in a conclusive manner that life in the 


sea is dependent to a very large extent | 
on the mateerial derived from the ex- 


from the 
or quite 
sea crea- 
tures are more abundant and of larger 


with distance 


land, becoming very scanty 


| posed land surfaces. What other explana- | 
| tion is there to show why life decreases | 
| in abundance 


size on the shores of continents and of | 


latitudes? 
But here we find an apparent paradox. 


| the large high rainy islands in the same | 


In the, Antarctic continent we have an | 
exposed but frozen land mass which, so | 


| far as we can see, is not delivering food 
| materials, especially organic food ma- 


terials,‘to the sea in appreciable quanti- 
ties. Yet along the shores of the Ant- 
arctic sea life most extraordinarily 
abundant. 
tive the inference just drawn. 

Let us look more closely 


is 


into this. 


Mr. Hudson announced that organizers 
Management Week are at work in 


the following cities: Birmingham, Ala.; 


Rockford, 
Clinton, 
Kent- 


Calif.; New Haven, Conn.; 

Ill.; Lafayette, Attica, Brazil, 
Elkhart, Gas City, Indianapolis, 
Logansport, Matthews, Muncie, Plym- 
outh, Redkey, Rochester and 
burg, Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
field and Uxbridge, Mass.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; East Orange and Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Schenectady and Utica, &. Y 
Columbus and Dayton, Ohio; 


Spring- 


Tulsa, 


In the East Indies also the large high Okla.; Erie, Pa. 


Chairmen have been selected for In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Rochester, N. Y., and 
Columbus, 0. Secretaries have been ap- 
poifted for Elizabeth, N. J., and 
N.. Be 
Sponsor Organizations. 

Sponsor societies and their representa- 
tives on the National Committee are as 
follows: Honorary chairman, A. W. 
Shaw, president, A. W. Shaw Publish- 
ing Co.; chairman, Ceci! S. Ashdown, 
American Institute of Cost Accountants; 
members, Park T. Sowden, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers; C. L. 
Barnum, Taylor Society; T. D. Nevins, 
Society of Industrial Engineers; R. W. 
Sparks, American Management Associa- 
tion; W. L. Chandler, National Associa- 
tion of Purchasipg Agents; E. H. 
Tingley, National Association of Fore- 
men; F. L. Rowland, Life Office Manage- 
ment Association; O. G. Sherman, Na- 
tional Association of Office Managers; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Ray M. Hud- 
son, 
tice, Department of Commerce. 


‘Earthquake Report 


This fact would seem to nega- | 


The Antarctic Ocean water seems to be | 
identical with the waters in the great , 


depths of the other oceans, and the Ant- 
arctic seas thus seem actually to be 


simply a portion of the abyssal waters | 


of the earth which here come to the 
circulate about the Antarctic 
continent, run in great currents up the 


boldt current), 
rent) and Australia (West Australian 
current), which currents turn gradually 


Shows 200 Killed 


Total of 731 Injured, Says Mes- 


sage Received by Depart- 
ment of State. 


The recent earthquake in Palestine re- 


| sulted in 200 killed and 731 injured ac- 
| cording to advices to the Department 


toward the west and sink beneath the | 


warmer and lighter surface waters. 
From such information as we have we 
belicve the waters of the seas of the 
Antarctic to be the 
tinuous with the waters of the greater 
depths in all the oceans elsewhere, and 


waters. 

What is the significance of this? Let 
me recall that plants require sunlight 
for their vital 
fective sunlight cannot penetrate the 
water to a depth greater than at most 
600 feet under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Light Makes Material 


Fit for Consumption 


But the substances washed fiom the 


| land into the sea would not all remain 


4 | above 600 feet; they would become dif- 
alone as well as by the power of fresh | 


fused at every depth down to the very 
bottom. Thus on the lee side of the 
West Indies the dredge brings up tree 
trunks and branches from many hundred 
feet beneath the surface. Much of the 
material washed into the sea, such as 


| at Jerusalem, 


same, as and con- | 


99 


of State made public on July 


The full text of the announcement fol- 


lows: 
The 


Department of State has 
Mr. Oscar S. Heizer, that 
the latest official report of the earth- 
~ states that 200 persons were killed, 

731 injured, and 1,000 houses destroyed 


or seriously damaged in Palestine. In 


| Transjordania there are 69 persons re- 


processes and that ef- | 


| quite distinct from all the other surface | ported killed and 102 injured. 


The es- 
timated property damage there in- 
complete. The chief sufferers in that 
district are the Mohammedan Arabs. 


is 


Radio Commission Cancels 
Hearing for Station WIAD 


WaicceNiaiian: of the haibing scheduled 


} for July 27 for Station WIAD, Philadel- 


the finely ground and partially decayed | 


in a form to be 
consumed directly by detritus-feeding 
animals. But much of it is in a form 
fit only to serve as food for plants liv- 
ing in sunlight. This material, falling 


below the thin illuminated surface layer | 


of water into the dark and cold abysses, 
would there be preserved indefinitely. 
it is useless for the support of life; but 
if that abyssal water should by any 
chance rise upward high enough to be- 


come illuminated, immediately this fres- | 


them for the support of animals. 
In the Antarctic seas the cold abyssal 


| ervoir of food is made available for the 4 
: sah hoa ‘ consumption of the plants rou 

sea life becomes scarcer with in- ; Pp pa and through 
creasing distance from the land and to- | 


water rises to the surface and the light. | 


Here the substances it contains are im- 
utilized by free 
plants, mostly the diatoms, 
ish in incredible abundance and support 


floating | 
which flour- | 


a vast array of animals of all kinds and | 


sizes, 
Thus the Antarctic marine life 
pears to be supported not by any local 


the land masses in the temperate and 
tropical regions to the northward. 
There is a curious difference between 
the diatom flora of the Antartice and that 
of the Artic seas. In both regions dia- 
toms are amazingly abundant. But the 
Arctic diatoms are few in species and 
simple in structure, while in the Ant- 
arctic we find one of the most varied 
and leaborately ornamented diatom floras 
now existing. There the cruder and sim- 


ap- | 


phia, was announced orally July 22 by 
the Federal Radio Commission. No 
reason for the cancellation was stated, 
WIAD previously made application for 
a change in frequency from 1,360 kilo- 
cycles, 50 watts, to 880 kilocycles, 100 
watts. 

The cancellation, it 
lieves Stations WSM, Nashville, and 
WRAV, Yellow Springs, O., of the ne- 
cessity of appearing at the hearing, and 
leaves a docket of 18 hearings before 
the Commission. 


was stated, re- 


President Designates Sav oy 
To Attend King’ 


The Department of State announced 
orally on July 22 that President Coolidge 
had designated the American Minister 
to Rumania, William B. Culbertsen, his 
special representative, with the rank of 
Ambassador, at the funeral of his late 
majesty, King Ferdinand I. 


*s Funeral 


pler naviculoid group so characteristic 
of the Arctic is in the decided minority, 
circular, polygonal and other symmetui- 
cal shapes being more common, and 
usually adorned with complex sculptur- 
ing and a variety of horns, spines and 
other ornamental appendages. 

This’ superior richness, though not 


| abundance, of the diatom flora of the 
richness of the sea but by wash from | 


Antarctic as compared with the Arctic 


must have some explanation, and I can | 
not help believing that it has to do with | 
a much more varied organic content of | 


the water. 


In the Arctic the substances 
rivers and the runoff are 
slightly variable in their 
All of them come from much the same 


relatively 


general type of vegetation,.and all of | 


them are transported by cold fresh water. 


profited by earlier 





shop | 


for | 


Oakland and San Francisco, | 
Linton, | 


Veeders- | 


Muskegon, | 


.; Cleveland, | 
; of the 


Chief, Division of Simplified Prac- 


| States liner 


| Shipping Board, 


been’ 
informed today by the American Cons ul 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Board of Tax Appeals States Current 
Status A pproach hed i in Handling Cases 


| Total of 525 Cases Filed in June and 506 Disposed of by 


Decision of Dismissal. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion. Changes made in the law, obvi- 
ously, have enabled us to go about the 
job in a more businesslike manner and 
I am convinced that every member of 
the Board is taking full advantage of 
those provisions. 

“The result of these efforts is that the 
taxpayers and the Government have 
settlement of cases. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue also is 
cooperating and through gradual changes 


| in its procedure it has helped to reduce 


the number of cases that otherwise wouid | 


come before the Board.” 


Program of Hearings. 
Mr. 


Tracy made public the program of | 


hearings for the remainder of the pres- | 


ent year, a schedule which he declared 
would do much to remove congestion and 
make the cases ready for hearing cur- 
rent in the entire eastern 
United States excepting only Chicago 
and New York, two cities where the 
dockets always h:ve been burdened. 
West of the Mississippi River, “splendid 
progress” is being 
the Board’s secretary, who 
practically clear the docket of cases 
ready for hearing in the State of Colo- 
rado. 

On August 3, M. D. Love, a member of 
the Board, will start three weeks of 


| at Atlanta and New Orleans. 


half of the | 


made, according to | 
sai@ that | 
| hearings now in progress in Denver will | 


| Louisville, 
+ lumbus, Ohio, will be heard by E, H. Van 


hearings in Chicago where 70 cases are | 


docketed, about one-third of the total 
piled up there; another series of hear- 
ings will take place in Chicago begin- 
ning October 3. when the hearing of 87 
cases is contemplated, and Mr. Tracy 
said that in all probability a third ses- 
sion would be held there before the end 
year. 
Cases in Michigan. 

F. D. Seifkin wil begin two weeks of 
hearings at Grand Rapids, Mich. Au- 
gust 3, when it is proposed to clear the 
docket for the western part of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Seifkin is now sitting. on cases 
in Denver. 

Hearings to last three weeks will be 
started by William R. Green, jr., 
Tulsa, Okla., October 3. When he has 
concluded, Mr. Tracey said, all of the 
cases ready for consideration within a 
radius of some 150 miles of that point 
will have been heard. 
will be sitting in Dallas, Tex., during 
the same period, hearing cases originat- 
ing in territory tributary to that point 
and Ft. Worth, bringing the docket cur- 
rent in that section. 

Concurrently with these hearings, C. 


Aviator to Attempt : 
Hop Off From Liner 


| Trans-Atlantic Flyer Will Try 


Feat on Trip With 
“Leviathan.” 


To determine the feasibility of an air- 
plane hop-off from the deck of a com- 
mercial vessel of the type of the United 
“Leviathan,” arrangements 
have been made whereby Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, the trans-Atlantic aviator, 
will attempt, this feat within the next 
week, the Chairman of the United States 
T. V. O’Connor, an- 


nounced July 22. 


Plans for this experiment were com- 
pleted on July 21, it was stated. 
full text of the Board’s 
lows: 


M. Trammell will be hearing cases in 
Kansas City from the western half of 
Missouri and the eastern half of Kansas. 
The docket, when Mr. Trammell has 
finished, will be up to date there agcord- } 
ing to the Secretary. 

New England Territory. 

C. P. Smith will start hearings in Bos- 
ton, August 15, under a program that 
probably will require him to sit two 
weeks, but when he has finished, Mr. 
Tracy said, the entire New England 
States will have been cared for on tax 
controversies ready for hearing to 
July 22. 

In the southern 
States S. L. 


part of the United 
Trussell will hold hearings 
Mr. Trus- 
sell will sit first in Atlanta, starting 
hearings there October 24 which will last 
two weeks and which it is hoped will 


| clear the docket of all cases originating 


in Georgia and in Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The hearings in New Or- 
leans are scheduled to begin November 
7 and two weeks will be devoted to dis- 
posing of cases ready for hearing there. 
originating in and north of 
Ky., and as far north as Co- 


Cases 


Fossan in hearings to be held at Cincin- 
nati beginning November 21 and which 
will last two weeks. Mr. Van Fossan 
then will go to Cleveland where two 
weeks of hearings will be held, starting 
December 19, to clean up cases through- 


} out the rest of Ohio. 


at | 


John B. Milliken | 


aah Seecen 


Factions i in China 


Expected to Clash |, 


Department of Navy Is Ad- | 
vised of. Situation Along 
Yangize River. 


A clash betwéen Hankow and Nanking 
factions in the Chinese civil war, which 
for some time has been dormant all along 
the Yangtze River “is expected in the 
very near future,” according to a dis- 
patch received at the Department of the 
Navy July 22 from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, Admiral Clar- 
ence S. Williams. 

At Kiukiang, according 
Williams’ dispatch, based 
from the Commander of the Yangtze 
Patrol, Rear Admiral H. H. Hough, 1,- 
500 soldiers of the Hankow faction ar- 
rived on July 21. Many others, he added, 


to Admiral 
on reports 


| passed this place headed down the river. 


Another report received from Admiral 
Williams was to the effect that Mrs. Sun 
Yat Sen, wife of the former Chinese 
president, had “resigned.’”? Mrs. Sun 
has been affiliated with the Nationalist | 
or Kuomingtany party in China. | 
Steamers to Be Searched. | 


The full text of the Department’s 


| statement, containing Admiral Williams’ | 
| 


| mander-in-chief of the 


| Rear 


The | 
statement fol- | 


Plans by which Clarence D. Chamber- | 


lin will be aboard the “Leviathan” 
an airplane when the 
Boston for New York 
been completed during a cofiference be- 
eo Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the 
United States Shipping Board, and Mr. 
Chamberlin in New York. 

It is intended that Mr. 


ship sails from 
next week have 


Chamberlin will 


| hop off from the ship some time during 
the voyage in order 


to determine the 
feasibility of this performance. If it 
appears that this is feasible, Mr. Cham- 
berlin will sail with the “Leviathan” 
from New York on August 1 and hop 
off from the ship at some hundreds of 
miles from shore. 

The “Leviathan” is now in Boston un- 
dergoing her summer overhauling. She 
is expetced to return early next week. 


American Kidnaped, 


Bandits Seize Ranch | 


[Continued from — 1.] 
Charge d’Affairés at Mexico City, 
A. Schoenfeld, that on July 20, 


he ad- 


| dressed an urgent note to the Mexican 


Foreign Office requesting that steps be 
taken to secure the release 
and punishment of his captors. 

“On July 


21 the Department. received 


| a telegram from the American Consul 


at Guadalajara to the effect that 
ranch of an American citizen, 
Newton, situated near 


the 
Tamazula, 
June 20 by 200 revolutionists. 


sul states that he has been informed by 
the commander of the Federal troops 


| that a battalion is being sent in pursuit 


of the revolutionists.” 
Attack on Consul Deplored. 


The full text of the mesage from the | 
| Mexican Foreign Office reads: 


“The American G@harge d’Affaires at 
Mexico City, H. F. A. Schoenfeld, has in- 


ae 


Dolores | 
and | 
containing 75,000 acres, was occupied on | 
The Con- | 


with | 


dispatches follow: 

Admiral S. Wikliams, com- 
Asiatic fleet, re- 
ported today to the Navy Department 
that he had been informed by the com- 
manding officer of the Yangtze Patrol, 
Admiral H. H. Hough, U. S. N.,, 
that “At Kiukiang 1,500 soldiers of the 
Hankow faction arrived yesterday (July 
21), from upriver. Many others passed 
headed down river. It is reported that 
all steamers will be searched at Kiu- 
kiang, Hankow, Tatung; also that there 
will be no traffic allowed on the river 
mage these poinis tonight, as martial 
law has — established between these | 
points. lash between Hankow and | 
Nanking pine a is expected in the very | 
near future in the above areas. 

Army and Police Clash. 

“Reported from Wuhu that 15th army 
and police have clashed in that city, 
causing the declaration of martial law. 
Unconfirmed reports state that Nanking 
forces have defeated Hankow parties | 
about Nanking and are approaching | 
Kiukiang. Moderate troop movements 
continue upriver.” 

Further reports from the Asiatic state 
that Mrs. Sun Yat Sen has resigned. A 
probable clash between the Nanking and | 


Clarence 


| Hankow troops at Kiukiang is indicated | 





formed the Department that the Em- | 


bassy received a note yesterday from the 
Mexican Foreign Office, dated July 19, 
which states that the Mexican Govern- 
ment deploes the attack on Consul Chap- 
man at Puerto Mexico. 


“The note states that as soon as knowl- 


| edge of this case was received directly 
trans- | 
ported from the land into the sea by the ; 


by the civil and military authorities, 
orders were issued for a diligent investi- 


' gation of the facts with a view to appre- 
composition. ; 


hension of the party or parties responsi- 
ble in order to apply with all rigor the 
sanctions which the respective laws pro- 
vide.” 


| 


, | have withdrawn south of 
of Johnson | 


| Secretary 


by preparations being made there. At | 


| > ‘ : . . ! 
Kuling is Borodin and a number of radi- | 


cals with a small detachment of red | 
troops. Feng and Chiang have evidently 
disagreed. Tang Sheng Shi remains at | 
Changsha. The Shansi forces at Shih- | 
chiachwang and the withdrawal of Feng 
Tien to Pao Ting Fu will act as a buffer 


in event of attack by Feng which attack | 


is not probable. The forces of Chiang | 
Hsi Chow 


All moderates are hopeful of a peaceful 


. . ! 
compromise of peace parleys which con- 


tinue daily. Tsingtao and Tsinan are | 


| quiet. 


Vice President Going 
To Bridge Cerémony 


of State Also to At- 
tend Opening of Peace 


Span at Buffalo. 


bv cudiamad from Page 1a 


memorate the 113th anniversary of con- 1 
tinuous peace between the United States } 


and Cana®a, it was stated orally at the ; 
Department. The bridge crosses the 

Niagara River at Buffalo with the Amer- | 
ican terminus on the site of the former } 
Fort Porter. The Canadian terminus is 

where Fort Evie formerly stood. The 

bridge, it was explained, was constructed 

by the Buffalo and Fort Erie Bridge 

Company, of which Frank B. Baird is 

president, and the stockholders comprise 

both Americans and Canadians. 

It was .stated the ceremonies _inci- 
dental to the opening of the bridge would 
be to a large extent informal because 
of the day being Sunday. 


; and 


| 
Fu. | 
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Less Disease Found 
In 41 States Than 
Reported Year Ago 


Public Health Service Says 
Cases of Scarlet Fever 
Have Decreased. 


Measles Also Declines 


Comparative Figures Given for 
Weeks Ending July 2, 1927 
and July 3, 1926. 


Prevalence of communicable diseases 
in the United States in the week ended 
July 2, was less than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1926, in virtually all cases, 
according to the ‘weekly review of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
made public July 22. 


Scarlet fever cases reported by State 
health officers of 41 States totaled 2,029 
cases for the week ended July 2, 1927, 
according to the review, as compared 
with 2,156 cases reported by the same 
States for the week ended July 8, 1926. 
Reports from 96 cities situated in all 
parts of the country and having an esti- 
mated population of more than. 30,440,- 
000, disclosed the presence of 758 cases, 
as against 987 for the corresponding 
period of 1926, while he estimated ex- 
pectancy of these cities, based on the ex- 
perience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics, was 504 cases. 

Poliomyelitis or infantile paralysis, 
increased as compared with last year, the 
review showed. Reports from 41 States 
revealed 45 cases as against 27 for the 
corresponding week of 1926. 

The full text of the review follows: 
The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States. 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 


| the following table are situated in all 


parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30,440,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 91 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 29,800,000. Weeks ended July 
2, 1927, and July 3, 1926: 
5 Cases Reported. 
Diphtheria 1927. 

41 States 1,259 

96 cities 831 
Measles: 

40 States 

96 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

41 States 
Scarlet fever: 

41 States ... 

96 cities 
Smallpox: 

41 States .. 

96 cities .... 
Typhoid fever: 

41 States 

96 cities 


1926, 
1,072 
709 


9,051 
2,682 


27 


2,156 
987 


457 
53 


535 
95 
Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities 
Smallpox: 
91 cities .... 


Naval Census Ordered 
Taken September 30 
Data Enlisted Personnel 


Wanted for Congress in Con- 
sidering Appropriation. 


452 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
and correct as of the last day of Sep- 
tember. 

As this report must be made up 
promptly and as its accuracy must be 
unquestionable, it is essential that Com- 
manding Officers of vessels and stations 
Commandants of Naval Districts, 
give this matter their personal atten- 
tion in order to assure the accuracy and 
completeness of their form reports and 
their prompt submittal. 

All reports shall Be correct as of mid- 
night September 30, 1927, and shall be 
raailed as soon as possible and not later 
than October 2, 1927. If, due to the 


; movements of any vessel or location of 


any shore stations (except such as are 
on the Asiatic Station) it is doubtful 
whether the mailed report will reach the 
Bureau by November 1, 1927, a dispatch 
containing the information required in 
paragraph 5 should be sent direct to this 
Bureau. 

. The g Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet, will forward by dispatch not later 
than November 1, 1927, a report for all 
vessels on the Asiatic Station indicating 
separately for each vessel the informa- 
tion required in paragraph 5. This dis- 
patch and any dispatches sent in accord- 
ance with paragraph 4 of this letter shall 
include totals only; individual ratings 
are not desired. The report for each 
individual vessel and shore station on 
the Asiatic Station will be mailed to the 
Bureau not later than October 2, 192%, 
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Washington’s Leading Florist is 
Ready to Serve You With the 
Finest in Flowers 
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Three Stores for Your ceil 


1212 F St. N. W.—Main 4278 
1102 Conn. Ave.—Main 1102 
3103 14th St. N. W.—Col. 3103 
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Senator Smoot Favors Tax Cut 


By Congress of $300,000,000 


Chairman of Senate Finance Committee Sug- 
gests Extra Session to President 


Coolidge. 


[By Telegraph] 


Executive Orrices, Rapin City, S. D., 
July 22.—Senator Reed Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, stopped off at the summer 
White House here en route to Washing- 
ton, to suggest to President Coolidge, 
he stated orally, the need of calling Con- 
gress into extraordinary session about 
Novenmiber 1. Failure of the deficiency 
appropriation at the last session, Mis- 
sissippi flood relief and tax revision in 
his opinion, makes such a move de- 
sirable. 

“J think there should be an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, starting immediately 
after the first of November,” Senator 
Smoot said. 

“There are many things which make 
the calling of an extra session in ad- 
vance of the regular one desirable. In 
the first place Congress, in the dying 
hours of its last session, failed to enact 
a $20,000,000 deficiency bill and now we 
have the problem of flood control before 
us for solution. With a Presidential cam- 
paign coming on next year, the members 
of the House and Senate will be anxious 
to get away from Washington as early 
as possible and I am convinced that Con- 
gress should be started a month earlier 
this fall than would ordinarily be the 
case.” ; 

Senator Smoot said that if the Presi- 
dent asked him his judgment on this 
question he would urge him to call the 
special session as soon after November 
1 as possible. 

Concerning the tax reduction program 
which Senator Smoot as chairman of the 
Finance Committee will have a- large 
part in drafting, the Utah legislator 


Vacancies Announced 
In Federal Services 


Positions Listed in Veterans’ 
Bureau, Lighthouse and 
Other Branches. 


A summary of vacancies in the Gov- 
ernment service has just been made pub- 
lic by the Civil Service Commission. It 
follows in full text: 

Graduate nurse; hospitals of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, the Indian Service, and 
the Public Health Service throughout 
the United States. Certain specified 
training required. Applications will be 
rated as received by the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington until Decem- 
ber 30. Applicants willbe rated on their 
education, training, and experience. 

Assistant geographer, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C., at $2,400 a 
year. Certain specified education and 
experience required. Applications must 
be on file with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion not later than August 2. Subjects 
to be rated: Education and experience, 
70 per cent; publications or thesis filed 
with application, 30 per cent. 

Associate fuel engineer, at $5,000 a 
year, and assistant fuel engineer at 
$2,400 a year, Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. Certain specified ed- 
ucation and experience required. Appli- 
cations must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission not later than Au- 
gust 2. Subjects to be rated: Education, 
training, experience, and fitness, 70 per 
cent; a thesis, publications, or report 
filed with application, 30 per cent. 

Cotton crop estimator at $3,800 a year, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Certain speci- 
fied education and experience required. 
Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission not later than 
August 2. 


tion and experience. 70 per cent; thesis | 
or discussion to be filed with application, 


30 per cent. 

Principal architectural and structural 
steel draftsman at $2,100 a year, Light- 
house Service throughout the United 
States. There is a vacancy in the Third 
Lighthouse District, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Certain 
ence required. 
file with the Civil 
not later than August 9. 
rated: Education, experience, and 
ness, 70 per cent; specimens of drawings 
filed with application, 30 per cent. 

Junior toporgaphic draftsman, assist- 
ant topographic draftsman, topographic 
draftsman, and senior topographic drafts- 
man, at $1,300 to $1,860 a year, Depart- 
mental Service, Washington, D. C. Cer- 
tain specified eudcation and experience 
required. Application must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission not 
later than August 9. Subjects to be 
rated: Education, experience, and fitness, 
70 per cent; drawings submitted with ap- 
plication, 30 per cent. ; 

Agent in trade and industrial educa- 
tion at $3,800 a year, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
Certain specified education and exper- 
ience required. Applications must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion not later than August 9. Subjects 
to be rated: Education and experience, 
70 per cent; thesis and publications filed 
with application, 30 per cent. 

Assistant motion-picture camera man, 
Signal Corps Laboratory, Washington, 
D. C., at entrance salary of $1,500 a 
year. The duties are operation of mo- 
tion-picture cameras of all makes and 
models and making minor repairs 
thereto; the making of motion-picture 
photographs of all types and printing 
same; the direction of the operator’s 
own pictures and decisions as to the 
best “shots” to bring out the fine points 
of the subject with which he is dealing; 
the revision of military training films so 
as to give them instrutcional value. 

Copyist draftsman, Navy Yard, Weash- 
ington, D. C., at $4.64 a day. 


oa 


Service Commission 
Subject to be 


' payers. 


Subjects to be rated: Educa- | 


specified education and experi- | 
Applications must be on | 


fit- | 


said that he believed a cut of $300,000,- 
000 safely could be made. 

“We did end the Jast fiscal year with 
a balance of $562,000,000, said the Sen- 
ator, “but included in this sum are many 
non-recurring items such as $87,000,000 
paid into the Federal Treasury by the 
railroads last year and the $20,00v,000 
balance we held over by reason of.the 
failure of the urgent deficiency bill. 


“Of course, the Democrats will urge a | 


tax cut of between 


$500,000,000 and | 


$600,000,000 but that’s for politics. Such | 


a cut cannot safely be made. We are 
not going to pass a bill with such dras- 
tic cuts aS to create a deficit at the end 
of the next fiscal year. 


I think the first | 


cut that should be made is on the cor- | 


poration tax. That is the 
tax that was raised in the last revenue 
bill. I think it should be reduced from 
the present maximum of 13% per cent 
to 12 per cent. That reduction in itself 
lops off $150,000,000 of our surplus. 

“I think that special taxes such as 
those on theater admissions and club 
dues showld be eliminated. That will 
mean another cut of $37,000,000, 


passenger autos by half making the 
sales tax 41% pér cent instead of 3 per 
cent as at present. That cuts $50,000,000 
| more from our surplus. 

“The next thing that should be con- 
sidered is a reduction of the middle 
man’s income tax. By the middle man 
I mean the higher-salaried men and the 
professional ‘men receiving from $15,000 
to $60,000 a year. It is impossible to 
| figure on a percentage cut for this class. 


scientifically because the men in this 
class have not been favored in recent 
revenue cuts as have the 
and the little fellows. 

“I think we have been very generous 
with the man of small income. This is 
shown by the fact that altogether there 
| are now only 4,000,000 income tax 
This includes the corporations 
as well as the individuals. 





of March when the initial quarterly in- 
stallment on this year’s income will fall 
due. 

“The reason I feel would be un- 
safe to cut taxes more than $300,000,- 
000 in the aggregate is that although the 
volume of business has kept up sur- 
prisingly well, the margin of profits is 
not nearly as great as it has been in the 
past. Many large corporations by adopt- 
ing labor-saving devices and taking up 
the slack in their industrial plants have 


one income | 


“I favor reducing the present tax on | 


“The reduction should be scaled down + 


real big men | 


“I am certain that we can put through | 
our tax reduction bill before the 15th | 


been able to make large earnings but | 


the small man who has 


not been able | 


to follow a similar course finds that now | 
he is not making any money in many 


instances. In other words his business 


is being taken over by the larger cor- | 


porations. The latter, in order to make 
the same net profit has to do a much 
larger gross business.” 

Senator Smoot said he regarded the 
recommendations made by Secretary 
Hoover on flood relief and control as 
very reasonable. He said he regarded 
them as mild and had anticipated that 
the Federal Government would be called 
upon for even greater relief. The Sen- 
ator said he felt sure Congress would 
put through any emergency legislation 
necessary without delay. 

Since he has been in the West the 
Senator has been looking into the Boul- 
der Dam situation and he is convinced 
that it will be possible to get legisla- 
tion through on the next session. He 
said that the representatives of the 
seven States directly involved have been 


together. 


| 


| Daily Decisions 
| of the 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies such expenditures 
finally closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sory therefore m 
The latest decisions with 
expenditures mafe by 
troller General follow : 
A-18724. Contracts Over issue of ma- 

terials, scraps, ete.—Disputed questions of 
fact—War Department. Where the indebt- 
edness certified by the War Dep lent as 
to the quantity and value of property not 
properly accounted for, either in the form 
of the finished product, scrap, or otherwise, 
and the evidence of record does not estab- 
lish error in the administrative finding, 
the charge as certified will not be modified 
or removed. 

A-18937 (S). General Supply Commt- 
tee purchases Purchases without Adver- 
tising—Psohibition Enforcement. Where the 
general schedule of supplies of the Gen- 
eral Supply Committee for the fiscal year 
involved Specificially includes a field serv- 
ice, other mean f i supplies by 
that service are excluded, except in case 
of public exigency necessitating immediate 
delivery of articles required. 

Unless the public need is such as to re- 
quire immediate delivery Of purchases, or 
performance of services, the procurement 
thereof must be in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3709, Revised Statutes, 
requiring advertising for bids. 

A-19194. Transportation—California State 
Toll—Marine Corps. Marine Corps ship- 
ments from Mare Island, Calif., go coast- 
wise points on through bills of lading are 
not subject to charges for State toll in 
addition to,payment required by contract 
for the portion of the service rendered in 
delivery to the steamship company at San 
Francisco. 

A-19119. Approprations—Travel expenses 

Penal and correctional instutions—Jus- 
tice Department. Traveling expenses of 
wardens and superintendents of penal 
and correctional instiutions should be 
charged to the appropriations for the insti- 
tutions with which such official are con- 
nected rather than to the appropriation 
made for inspection or prisons and prison- 
ers when the purnose of the travel is not 
strictly for inspection of prisons and prispn- 
ers within the purview of the latter ap- 
propriation 





before 
become 
many instances, 
respect to 


the Conip- 


in conference and that they are getting | 


Accounting Office | | 


. on a parity with the soldier in uniform. 
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‘Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


all the 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
that the 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes. 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Assistant Secretary of War Makes Preparation 
For Mobilization of Industries in Time of War 


Topic 17—National Defense 


Third Article—Ind ustrial Preparedness. 


in this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social. 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; and sixteenth, Communications. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with National Defense. 


By Col. Hanford MacNider, 


Assistant Secretary of War. 


HE National Defense Act of 1920, charges the 

Department of War with “assurance of ade- 

quate provision for the mobilization of mate- 

rial and industrial organizations essential to 
war-time needs.” 


In these words the Congress wrote into the law 
the place of industry in the program of national pro- 
tection, and placed virtually every man and woman 
The National 
Defense Act is the most consistently constructive pro- 
gram of any legislative body in the world. It is prac- 
tically an expert interpretation of the lessons of the 
Great War so that we may be prepared to meet any 
future emergencies and avoid the costly and terrible 
mistakes that confronted us when we entered that 
conflict. Those days taught us that no nation, no 
matter how richly blessed with natural resources, 
facilities for rapid manufacture, expert and willing 
labor, and unlimited and ready funds, can wait until 
it is suddenly plunged into war to do its thinking and 
provide for such an emergency. 

oe ~ a 

This mandate for the mobilization of the nation’s 
industry falls upon the Assistant Secretary of War. 
It is his task to find out how, when, and where we 
can produce the things that are necessary to modern 
war as quickly as humanly possible and with the least 
possible interference with the normal structure of the 
nation. 


War cannot be allowed to cut off the necessities 
of the civilian population in order that those who are 
actively engaged in the nation’s defense may be sup- 
plied. On the contrary, production must meet the 
increased demands of a hundred million people, in 
uniform and out, rising as one in an effort to meet 
the great emergency of war. 


» ~ » 


‘THOSE of us entrusted with this tremendous task 

and patriotic duty have not attempted to tell in- 
dustry what to do, but we have gone to industry for 
help, advice, and counsel. Industry was asked to plan 
its own campaign to meet war-time requirements of 
the nation. 
and explained our requirements and they are cooperat- 
ing with us to solve our questions and give us expert 
aid in the vast work of coordination so necessary to 
the success of the effort as a whole. 


The gigantic proportions of ghe problem can be 
omewhat appreciated when it is realized that in the 
last war we found out that the Army alone used more 
than seven hundred thousand-odd manufactured arti- 
cles. Every one of these articles was essential to 
the success of our arms, and those who made them 
were as important to the conduct of the war as weirs 
the men with bayonets. 


* % * 


It is our task to plan for the manufacture of every 
ne of these items from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product, and we must do this while leaving un- 
disturbed the normal requirements of the nation. 


None of us want war, and the increasing interes: 
all over this great country in our industrial prepar« 
ness is a frank declaration to the world that we 1 
only want peace, but that we intend to have it. J 
dustry is cooperating wholeheartedly to this end. 


N the World War manpower was not our great prol 
lem. As fast as they could hold up their hands f 


the oath, millions of men were swept into the military 


establishment, but we could not equip them for tt! 
task before them. 
facturing munitions for the Allies behind the barrie, 
of Allied arms, but even with that running start 
could not even meet our own requirements when « 
men started overseas, 


When finally they did arrive in line, they foughr 
largely with ‘borrowed weapons. We have no 


rignt 


ht, 1927, by The Un 


Maryland; to U. s 


We have taken to industry our problems , 


For three years we had been manu- 


States Dails 


to assume that another great emergency will find a 
barrier behind which we could prepare. 
™ « a 

Two new developments in our industrial prepared- 
ness will give an insight into our progress. If our 
great superstructures of supply plans are to stand up 
under the punishment of a sudden war load, the founda- 
tions must be not only strong but they must be abso- 
lutely sound. This last year we have constituted what 
we call the “War Department Business Council” whose 
business it is to constantly examine and improve all 
our policies and methods of current procurement for 
the military establishment. The peace-time system 
must be capable of an immediate and hundred-fold ex- 
pansion. It will be the foundation. It must be right. 
Fifteen outstanding industrialists are giving of their 
time and that of the great institutions they administer 
to make this problem their own. It is their job to see 
not only that we are following sound business princi- 
ples, but that every dollar appropriated for the nation’s 
defense does its full duty. 


They are making a distinct contribution which will 
be reficcted in wll our utfure defense activities. They 
give us assurance that we are serving effectively. 
Their known business abilities and industrial standing 
assure the government that we are pursuing a proper 
course. Their work is of tremendous immediate value 
with even greater potential service. 


* * ” 


THE second new project is entirely an asset for the 

future. It has been evolved to furnish personnel 
who may be taught the bitter lessons of the last great 
conflict, while the men who experienced them are still 
available to hand on their hard-won experience. It is 
an educational project which we believe justifies itself 
in two distinct directions. 


This coming spring, thanks to a modification in 
the law given us by the present Congress, we shall 
enlist into the regular establishment, four hundred 
undergraduates chosen by college authorities to meet 
certain definite standards. 


x * . 


They will be enlisted at the end of their junior 
year, and promptly incorporated into a self-contained 
unit which for lack of a permanent designation we 
may now call “The Munitions Battalion.” Their sta- 
tion will be in the vicinity of Washington and .next 
summer when assembled they will be given an inten- 
sive course in soldiering that will last until their 
schools reopen in the fall. No one will warm their 
bottles for them, make their bunks, march their tour 
of guard, nor wait upon them—they will be soldier- 
men in every sense of the word—although their instruc- 
tion will resemble the pre-war Plattsburg, rather than 
that of the average recruit station. 

The summer ends. They are assigned back to their 
colleges to finish their last year and take their de- 
grees—with tuition and the regular allowance of en- 
listed men, but free from military duty throughout 
the school year. They have already given the Army 
three months, and they have received nine months in 
school., Therefore, they owe the Army six to balance 
the obligation. 


’ 


x * &* 


AFTER graduation the battalion forms again. Dur- 

ing this second tour with the colors they will add 
to their soldicring three or four hours a day studying 
the basic procurement problems of the Army. Their 
instructors will be selected graduates of the Army In- 
dustrial College and of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. The technical instruction will be un- 
important perhaps, but if we can. make these lads 
think straight along these lines, we shall have accom- 
plished our mission. 


Christmas comes and with it the completion of their 
enlistment. They will go forth to take their places 
in industry of the nation. If we have picked our men 
correctly they will progress along their chosen lines. 


a 


At the end of 10 years we will have four thousand 
young veterans of the Munitions Battalions, the older 
ones well advanced as executives in their particular 
industrial pursuits. They will be available to serve as 
understudies to our various district chiefs in the pres- 
ent industrial preparedness structure. If we do our 
job thoroughly, they will not forget the Army’s prob- 
lems as they meet and solve their own. 


They will serve as replacements as our generation 
moves on. They will have been soldiers. They will 
have absorbed the lessons of the last emergency. They 
will be competent, and we believe willing. They will be 
numerous enough to man the key positions of the in- 
dustrial effort necessary for any great emergency. 


In the next artiéle, to be published in the 
issue of July 25, Maj. Gen. John A. Lejuene 
will tell of the organization, personnel, ond 
activities of the United States Marine Corps 
of which he is Commandant. 
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citizens to understand and use the fine 
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| such employes. 








Navy Orders 


Comdr, Miles A. Libbey, det. aide on staff, 
Battle Fit.; to aide on staff, U. S. Fit. 

Lieut. Gordon McC. Boyes, det. U. S. S. 
Hart; to nearest rec. ship in U. S. 

Lieut. Herbert C. Rodd, det. VS Sqdn. 2B; 
Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit.; to VO Sqdn. 
2B, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Joseph J. Johnson, det. 
Subm. Base, New London, Conn.; to U.S. S, 
Charles Ausburn. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles J. MeWhinnie, det. 
aide and flag sec’y on staff, Battle Fit.; to 
U. S. S. Maryland. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Philip A. Rodes, det. U. S. 
S. Cleveland; to U. S. S. Texas. 

_ Lieut, (j. g.) Archibald E. Uehlinger, det. 
U. 8. S. Paul Hamilton; to continue duty 
U. S. 8S, Zeilin. 

Ensign Lloyd J. S. Aitkens, det. U. S. 
Mississippi; to U. S. S, Hull. 

Ensign Leonard Branneman, det. U. 
Arkansas; to U. S. S, Bushnell. 

Ensign Clarence Broussard, det. U. S. 
Maryland; to U. S. S. Langley. 

Ensign Murray W. Clark, det. U. 


4 


Ensign William K, 
Pennsylvania; to c¢. f, 
Lieut. Benjamin Ww. 
Mairne Expediti 


Perrill, det. U. S. S. 
o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 
Gaines (M. C.), det. 
, nary Detachment, Ameri- 
can Legation, Managua, Nicaragua; to Ree. 
Bks., Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. Lloyd A. Kendall (M. C.), det. U.S. S. 
Robert Smith; temp. duty llth Nay. 
Dist., pending acceptance of resignation. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Robert E. Baker (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Pal to U. S. S. Hart. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Joseph E. Evans (M. ©.) 
to duty Nav. Hosp, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. G. 8.) Hugh E, Mauldin (D. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Camden; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Navy. Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Comdr. John S. Higgins (S. C,), det. Nav. 
Oper. Base, Hampton Roads, Va.; to Navy. 
Oper. Base, San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Theodore S, Coulbourn (S. C.), desp. 
orders June 8, 1927, modified; to Nav. Oper. 
Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Comdr. Ear] F. Enrighat (C. C.), det. Bu. C. 
and R.; to Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

j sane. Coma. liugo C, Fisher (C. E. C.), 
det. Nav. Sta., Guam; te Ree, Ship, New 
oe n Ree, Ship, New 

Ch. Bosn. Joh: 
Algorma; to Nay, 
Illinois. 


, 


Cc. Baldwin, det. U. S. S. 
I'rng, Sta., Great Lakes, 





Marine Corps Orders 


Major W. C. Wise, Jr., detailed as an 
Assistant Paymaster effective August 15. 

Capt. J. P. Brown, detached Guardia 
Nacional, Nicaragua, to M. B., Navy Yard. 
Boston, Mass. Authorized delay one month 
en route. 

Second Lieut. J. F. Hough, on August 5 
devached M. B., Navy Yard, Washington, D. 
C., to M. B., Parris Island, S. C. 

Second Lieut. E. L. Pugh. on August 1 
detached M. B., Washington, D. C., to M. B., 
Parris Island, 8. C. 

Second Lieut. D. M. Hamilton, relieved 
from ‘special temporary duty beyond the 
seas with the Third Brigade, in China, and 
ordered to return to the M. B., N. A. S.. 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

Chf. Q. M. Clk. J. T. Baugh, when re- 
lieved, detached M. B., N. S., St. Thomas, 
V. 1, to M. B., Navy Yard,‘Philadelphia, Pa. 

Major Harold ©. Pierce, detached Guardia 
Nacional of Nicaragua, to M. C, B., N. O. B., 
San Diego, Calif., via U. S. S. Argonne. 

Capt. T. T. Taylor, detached M, B., Quan- 
tico, Va, to M. C, B., San Diego, Calif., via 

a 
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Averages of Earnings and Hours 


Of Labor Rise in Soft Coal Fields 


Figures Compiled for Half-Month Period for 


All Employes of 


396 Representa- 


tive Mines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that is, of coal as mined, including 
“slack.” 

Machine miners undercut the coal by 
machine, Hand loaders shovel the coal 
into mine cars from the floor of the mine 
after it has been undercut and blasted 
from the seam by loaders or shot firers. 
Hé@hd or pick miners undercut the coal 
with a pick, blast it from the seam, and 
shovel it from the floor of the4mine into 
mine cars. Contract loaders, machine 
loaders, gang miners and machine min- 
ers’ helpers are of much less importance 
in numbers than other’ loaders and 


miners. 


As loaders ana miners are usually paid 
tonnage instead of time rates, very few } 
companies keep a daily time record for } 
It was therefore neces- 
sary, in order to get hours worked by 
employes, to make arrangements with 
officials of the mines to have a special 
day-by-day record kept of the hours of 
each employe for a _ half-month pay 
period. Employes in all occupations in- 
side and outside the mines, except load- 
ers and miners, are usually paid time 
rates—that is, rates per hour, day, or 
week. The time worked by each time 
worker and the earnings of each time and 
each tonnage worker are of regular 
record. 


Survey Covers One-Fourth 
Of Soft Coal Miners 


The 1926 data are for 132,949 under- 
ground or “inside” wage earners and for 
15,206 surface or “outside” employes—a 
tetal of 148,155, or 25 per cent of the 
528,493 mine workers reported in bitumi- 
nous-coal mining in 1925 by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

Average hours and earnings for each 
of seven specified occupations were cal- 
culated based on (1) time at the face, 
including time for lunch, and (2) total 
time in the mine, including time for 
lunch and time of travel in mine from 
its opening to the face and return. The 
term “face” means the surface of the 
seam of coal on which the men are work- 
ing, or, broadly, their place of work in 
the mine. The time for lunch, as re- 
ported, was usually about 30 minutes, 
and the time of travel in the different 
mines ranged from 10 minutes per day 
for the mine with the shortest time of 
travel to two hours for the one with the 
longest time of travel. The average time 
of travel was about 46 minutes per day 
or 23 minutes each way. 

Data for 1926 were gathered for 66,414 





| hand loaders, 20,594 pick or hand miners, 
| 6,055 machine miners (cutters), 882 ma- 


Army Orders 


First Lieut. Harry Nelson March, Medi- 
cal Corps Reserves, ordered to duty at Let- 
terman General Hospital, San Francisco. 

Capt. Samuel C. Thompson, relieved from 
assignment to 24th Infantry, Fort Benning, 
Ga., assigned to 13th Infantry, Boston Har- 
bor, Mass. 

Capt. Roger Hilsman, Infantry, relieved 
from duty at St. Thomas Military Academy, 
St. Paul, Minn., assigned to duty in Porto 
Rico. 

Capt. Ray M. House, 29th Infantry, re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Benning, Ga., as- 
signed to duty in Porto Rico. 

Major George W. Maddox, Infantry, re- 
lieved from duty at U. S. Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Governors Island, assigned to 13th 
Infantry, Boston Harbor, Mass. 

Major Ellery Farmer, 18th Infantry, re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 
ordered to Governors Island for duty in 
United States Disciplinary Barracks. 

First Lieut. Clifford Veryl Morgan, Medi- 
cal Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, 
reporting to Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Carl Benjamin Eilson, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to Langley Field, 
Va., for duty with a tactical unit of the 
Air Corps. 

Capt. George W. Armitage, General Staff 
(Quartermaster Corps). ordered to duty in 
the Hawaiian Department. 

Capt. Frank Nelson, Cavalry, relieved 
from assignment to duty at Morgan Park 
Military Academy, Chicago, IIl., assigned to 
duty as student in Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans. : 

Capt. Chester B. Leedom, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps, detailed as member of 
Center Medical Department Board, vice 
Capt. Pinckney L. Ogle, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, hereby relieved, 

First Lieut, Frank Santos Garcia, Corps 
of Engineers Reserve, ordered to duty at 
Washington Barracks, D. C., for training. 

First Lieut. John J. Burns, 12th Field 
Artillery, relieved from assignment to that 
regiment and duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., assigned to duty at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Capt. Charles G. Hutchinson, 13th 
Cavalry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., assigned 
to 12th Cavalry, Fort Ringgold, Tex., orders 
amended to assign him to 1lith Cavalry, 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

First Lieut. James R. Pierce, Infantry, re- 
lieved from assignment to Second Division, 
at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., assigned to 
headquarters of Military Police Company, 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Major James A. Ulio, Adjutant General, 
ordered to report to Army War College, 
Washington, D. C., for duty as representa- 
tive of the Adjutant General’s Department, 
vice Lieut. John B. Shuman, Adjutant Gen- 
eral, hereby relieved. 

Capt. Charles E. Boyle, Field Artillery, 
orders assigning him to Field Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Okla., amended to assign 
him to 1st Field Artillery, at that post. 

Second Lieut. John Valentine Grombach, 
Infantry, resignation is accepted. 

First Lieut. John M. Heath, Signal Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., ordered to Camp Meade, Md. 

Major Edmund W. Bayley, Medical Corps, 
ordered to report to Army retiring board, 
Ninth Corps Area, for examination. 

First Lieut. David A. Morris, Air Corps 
(Corps of Engineers), relieved from detail 
in Air Corps, assigned to 8th Engincers, 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Capt. Sam G. Fuller, 10th Cavalry, re- 
lieved from duty with that regiment, de- 
tailed to duty at Leavenworth High School, 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
ak ceili 
U. S. S. Argonne. 

Capt. O. Salzman, detached M, B., N. S., 
Cavite, P. I., to Dept. or the Pacific. 

ist Lt. D. A. Stafford, detached Guardia 
Nacional of Nicaragua to M. B., Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Second, Lieut. J. A. Donohue, resignation 
accepted. 

Second Lieut. W. A. Hamilton, assigned to 
M. B., Mare Island, Calif., upon reporting 
to C. G., Department of the Pacific. 

Chf. Q. M. Clk. W. C. Walker, detached 
M. B., Parris Island, S. C., to Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D, C, 


; pations and 


chine miners’ helpers, 694 contract load- 
ers, 306 machine loaders, and 1,065 gang 
miners. Data for machine miners’ (cut- 
ters) helpers for 1924 were combined 
with machine miners (¢utters) in that 
year. 

Average hours worked in the half 
month and per start in these occupations 
were greater in 1926 than in 1924, Av- 
erage earnings in the half month were 
greater in five occupations and less in 
one occupation in 1926 than in 1924. Av- 
erage hours per day or per start based 
on time in mine were more in five occu- 
less in one occupation in 
1926 than in 1924, and average earnings 
per start were greater in three occupa- 


! tions and less than in three occupations 


in 1926 than in 1924. 

In the half-month pay period in 1926, 
hand loaders worked an average of 9.4 
starts or days. The averages in the dif- 
ferent States range from 8.3 in Tennes- 
see to 10.3 in Indiana. Based on time 
at the face, including time for lunch, 
loaders worked an average of 73.7 hours 
in 1926. The averages in differerit States 
range from 63.5 In Tennessee to 81.2 in 
Colorado. They earned an average of 
77.9 cents per hour based on time at the 
face, including time for lunch, and the 
averages by States range from 43.6 cents 
in Tennessee to $1.116 in Indiana. They 
earned an average of $6.12 per start or 
day, the average by States ranging from’ 
$3.35 in Tennessee to $8.80 in Illinois. 


| Strike in England 
| Raised Wage Rates 


As a result of the coal strike in Eng- 
land in 1926 there was an unusual de- 
mand for coal from bituminous-coal min- 
ing companies in the United States. This 
demand resulted in temporary increases 
in wage rates at 289 of the 556 mines 
covered in 1926. The increases were 
made in November or December, but in 
nearly all cases continued in effect for 
only a short time, after which the rates 
were reduced to those in effect prior to 
the increase. 


In Kentuck; of the 86 mines covered 
made increases ranging from 5 per cent 
to 40 per cent. In Ohio 3 of the 45 mines 
made increasing from 15 to 25 per cent. 
In Pennsylvania 86 of the 151 mines 
made increases ranging from 20 to 50 
per cent. In Tennessee 12 of the 14 
mines made increases of 20 and 25 per 
cent. In Virginia 21 of the 22 mines 
made increases of 10, 20, 25, or 30 per 
cent. In West Virginia 109 of the 118 
mines made increases ranging from 10 to 
50 per cent. In Colorado one mine made 
@ permanent increase in wage rates in 
December. 

The figures used in this report are 


based on the rates which prevailed on 


October 15, before the temporary in- 
creases were made, and are therefore 
representative of conditions ih the in- 
dustry during the greater part of the 
year 1926. 

It is shown that engineers and pump- 
men worked more starts (days) and 
hours in the half month than uid the em- 
ployes in any of the other occupations. 
A large percentage of the employes in 
these occupations work overtime and on 
Sundays and holidays. The average 
earnings per hour in 1926 for inside oc- 
cupations, exclusive of trappers (boys), 
range from 62 cents for laborers to 81.1 
cents for cagers, and for outside occu- 
pations range from 54.6 cents for la- 
borers to 76.2 cents for engineers. 

It was seen that the difference per day 
between hours at the face (7.8) and the 
hours in the mine (8.6), for loaders, is 
eight-tenths of an hour or 48 minutes, 
representing the average time of travel 
inside the mine from the entrance to the 
place of work and return. 


Basis of Calculation 


Influences Results 

Average earnings per hour computed 
on the basis of hours at the face (includ- 
ing time for lunch) are greater than 
when computed on the basis of hours in 
the mine (including time of travel and 
time for lunch) because ‘the latter in- 
cludes 48 minutes per day of nonproduc- 
tive time spent in travel. 

Of the 66,414 hand loaders classified, 
on the basis of hours at the face includ- 
ing time for lunch, 7,088, or 11 per cent, 
earned 40 and under 50 cents per hour, 
but on the basis of total hours in the 
mine (including travel. time, working 
time, and lunch time) 8,345 of them, or 
12 per cent, were in this earnings group; 
on the basis of hours at the face, 12,813, 
or 19 per cent, earned less than 50 cents 
per hour, while on the basis of total 
hours in the mine, 16,332, or 25 per cent, 
earned less than that amount per hour. 
On the basis of hours at the face, 58 per 
cent earned less than 80 cents per hour, 
while on the basis of total hours in the 
mine, 66 per cent earned less than 80 
cents per hour. On the basis of hours at 
the face, 99 per cent earned less than 
$1.50 per hour. 

Practically every mine reported some 
employes as having worked less than the 
number of days the mine was in opera- 
tion in the half month for which data 
were reported because of sickness or 
other disability, voluntary absence, or 
whose term of service was less than the 
full pay period. In a considerable num- 
ber of the occupations, especially engi- 
neers and pumpmen, worked on Sundays, 
and are shown as having worked on more 
than 11, 12, 13, or 14 days, the number 
of days (exclusive of Sundays and holi- 
days) in the half month for which data 
were taken. In such cases employes 
worked on Sundays and holidays and 
week days. 

Owing to the fact that few companies 
regularly kept a record of the hours of 
tonnage workers, it was not possible to 
obtain data from all companies for an 
identical half month. It should, there- 

| fore, be borne in mind that the week 
days in the different half months takes 
were 11, 12, 13, or 14. 
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Company Awarded _ 
Land for Deficiency 
In Old Railway Grant 


Preference Rights of Veter- 
ans Found Subordinate 
to Equitable Claim on 
Homeste: ad Tract. 


In a decision reersing an opinion by 


the Commissioner of the General Land ; 


Office, the Department of the Interior 
has just ruled that the Quapaw Land 
Company, transferee for the Vicksburg 
Shreveport & Pacific Railroad Company, 
had earned the right to receive certain 
indemnity selection lands, and that it 
was entitled to preference rights 
subordinate to similar rights given to 
ex-service men. 

The provision of the law relating to 
indemnity lands was as much a part of 
the grant and contract with the railroad 
as that relating to lands in place the 
Department stated. “In the circum- 
stances here disclosed,” it continued in 
its decision, “the postponement of the 
company’s claim, or its subordination to 
the preference right given to ex- service 
men, practically amounts to a denial of 
the right. The ‘substantial right’ con- 


ferred by the granting act can not thus | Number Employed 


be cut down or extinguished.” 

The full text of the decision, signed 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, E. C. Finney, follows: 

‘This is an appeal by the Quapaw Land 
Company, successor in interest of 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad 
Company, from decision of the Commis- 


sioner of the General Land Office, dated | 
| number of other 


June 6, 1927, rejecting its list of in- 
demnity selections on the ground that 
the selections were prematurely filed. 
Counsel for the Company has been heard 
orally in the matter. 

The selections in question embrace 
lots 1 and 2, Sec. 13, lots 1 and 2, Sec. 
17, and lot 5, Sec. 21, T. 18 N., R. 15 W., 
Louisiana, containing 94.37 acres, and 
were made in lieu of lands lost within 
the primary limits of the grant. The 
list was presented under the provisions 
of-the Act of June 3, 1856 (11 Stat. 18). 

Deficiency in Grant. 

The estimated area of the grant to aid 
in the construction of the road, accord- 
ing to available data, was 699,220.90 
acres, and it appears there is a deficiency 
in the grant, a statement compiled from 
the records of the General Land Office 
and published with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior in 1907 giving 
this deficiency as upwards of 200,000 
acres. For many years the grant has 
been considered ‘as practically adjusted 
because there were no remaining lands 
subject to selections within the limits 
prescribed by the Act of 1856, supra. 

The plat of fractional T. 18 N., R. 15 
W., showing the land between the old 
and erroneous meander of Cross Lake, 
was filed in the local land office June 16, 
1926. The tracts selected are shown 
upon that plat. ‘'Phey were opened to 
entry, subject to the preference rights 
accorded to discharged soldiers and sail- 

s for the period of 90 days by the act 
of January 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 358). The 
law provides that the rights so conferred 
shall be subject to valid settlement 


rights, and preference rights under ex- | ’ 

Employed for Weeding 
The reg- | 
| using a wide hoe to strike out the plants | 
The j 


isting laws or equitable claims subject 
to allowance and confirmation. 
ulations thereunder of May 1, 1922 (49 
L. D. 1), and the notice with respect 
to the filing of the plat above referred 
to provide that soldiers, and other quali- 
fied applicants for the land, coming 
within the prescribed classes, might file 
their applications during the period of 
20 days prior to the date of filing of 
the township plat. 

The Quapaw Land Company, deeming 
itself a preference-right claimant, or as 
having an equitable claim subject to al- 
lowance and confirmation, filed its selec- 
tion June 2, 1926, within the 20-day pe- 
riod prior to the filing of the plat, ac- 
corded by the regulations to the classes 
therein specified. In rejecting said ap- 
plication as prematurely filed, the Com- 
missioner held in effect that the Quapaw 
Land Company was not within any of 
the preferred classes and could not apply 
for the lands prior to the period fixed 
Tor the presentation of applications by 
the, general public. 

It appears that the company has 
earned the right to receive the lands 
comprehended in the grant. The provi- 
sion relating to indemnity lands was as 
much a part of the grant and contract as 
that relating to lands in place. “It was 
the purpose of Congress in making the 
grant to confer a substantial right to 
land within the indemnity limits in lieu 
of lands lost within the place limits.” 
United States v. Northern Pacific Ry. 
Co. (255 U. S. 51.) 

Nothing remained to be done by the 
‘erantee or its successor in interest to 
fulfill the conditions of the grant, and 
it manifestly had earned the right to 
select the land in controversy and to re- 
ceive it, in the absence of an adverse 
claim based upon a right initiated prior 
to the filing of its selections. 

Decision Held in Error. 

It was the purpose of the regulations 
of May 1, 1912, supra, and of the notice 
with respect to the filing of the plat of 
survey, that all those asserting prefer- 


ence rights and equitable claims should ! 


present the same for the consideration 
of the Land Department within the 20 
days prior to such filing, and the decision 
of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office that the selection of the company 
was prematurely filed, was manifest er- 
ror. A selection so tendered, predicated 
upon an earned right, certainly consti- 
tuted an equitable claim, subject to al- 
lowances and confirmation, if not a pref- 
erence right, and where viewed as an 
equitable claim or preference right, 
it was superior to the preference 
right conferred by the act of January 
21, 1922, supra, or any other right 
or claim not initiated prior to the filing 
of the selection. In 
here disclosed the postponement of the 
company’s claim, or its subordination to 


not | 
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Livestock 


In Sugar Beet F ields of Northern States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Estimates 


75 to 90 Per Cent of Workers. 


The extent to which Mexicans are sup- 
planting European labor in many sec- 
tions of the United States, is shown in a 
survey just completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. 

In the sugar beet fields of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Iowa, Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, it is stated, Mexicans now com- 
prise from 75 to 90 per cent of the 
workers, whereas in years before the 
quota law curtailed European immigra- 
tion, this field was occupied almost ex- 
clusively by Belgians and Gerrhan-Rus- 
sians. 

The full text of that portion of the 
survey dealing 


; dustry follows: 


Mexicans are largely replacing the 
Belgians and German-Russians formerly 
used as laborers in the sugar beet fields 


! of Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota and 


North Dakota and now comprise from 75 
to 90 per cent of this class of agricul- 
tural workers. The Belgians and Ger- 
man-Russians who remained throughout 
the war have been drifting into trades 
and small businesses in the cities or. have 
become land renters or owners, often in 
competition with their former employers. 


Increasing Yearly 
When the shortage of field laborers 
became acute in 1917 and 1918 the pro- 


| ducers of sugar beets followed the ex- 


the Colorado growers and 
shipped in a force of Mexicans. Year by 
year the number of Mexicans coming 
into the beet country increases as the 
nationalities decreases. 
A large proportion of the Mexicans are 
hired in San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
Texas, at the agencies of the large sugar 
producing companies. Others are picked 
up in Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland and other cities by repre- 
sentatives of these companies. 

The sugar refining company makes 
contracts with farmers to raise a speci- 
fied number of acres of beets at a‘cer- 
tain price and subject to. the super rvision 
of the company, which agrees to furnish 
the necessary labor to tend the crop. 


ample of 


| Contracts are then made with Mexicans ; 


by the sugar company but as if by the 
farmer individually. The farmer agrees 
to prepare the ground, drill the beet seed 
and cultivate the plants to within three 
inches of the middle of the row, furnish 
a house for the laborers and to transport 
them and their luggage to and from the 
nearest railroad station. The Mexican 
signing the contract agrees to block and 
thin the beet plants, keep the rows hoed 
and free from weeds and to pile and top 
the beets at harvest. Nothing is said 
in the contract about anyone helping the 
Mexican, but before the contract is 
signed a representative of the company 
is assured that the Mexican can musier 
sufficient help. This help usually con- 
sists of his wife and children, and, lack- 
ing sufficient children, he assumes guar- 
dianship of other children who, in the 
great majority of cases, are 
him. 
to assume responsibility for orphaned 
grandchildren, nephews and nieces and 
even second or third cousins. 


Women and Children 


The blocking is done by a grown man, 


to hills from 10 to 12 inches apart. 
women and children on their hands and 
knees pull out the weeds and superfluous 
plants, leaving one vigorous plant in a 
hill. The hoeing is performed by per- 
sons able to handle a hoe. When the 
beets are harvested the plowing out is 
and the adult Mex- 
icans strike off the tops and tails with 
a topping knife, throwing the beets in 


' piles. 


The rows are hoed as often as deemed 
necessary by the fieid man employed by 
the sugar company, and usually two or 
three hoeings are sufficient. The Mex- 
icans arrive about April 15 or May 1. 
Whenever the crop is clean the workers 
are at liberty to do outside work, earn- 
ing current wages at gathering tomatoes, 
picking sweet corn, shocking grain, mak- 
ing hay, topping onions, husking corn or 
doing whatever work is offered at the 
season. From August 1 to September 
15 the beet worker generally has an op- 
portunity to do other work to earn extra 
money, outside of his contract. Indus- 
trious workers are able to earn $75 or 
$100 in this way. 

A Mexican contracts 15 or 20 acres 
if “his family consists of himself and 
wife and only small children, but if there 
are several adults in his crew he can 
tend as many as 30 or 40 acres. An 
able Mexican cares for about 8 acres, 


but some with considerable experience | 
‘and 


unusual speed can undertake 15 
acres. In case of continual wet weather 
and rapid growth of weeds the task is 
increased. The contract price is $25 in 
the Michigan territory and $24 an acre 
in the North Dakota and northern Min- 
nesota country, payable in three in- 
stallments. The first payment is made 
the blocking and thinning is fin- 
$8 per acre. The second payment 
is made about August 1, when the final 


payment of $8 or $9 is made in Octo- 
ber when the topping is finished. The 
Michigan and Ohio sugar companies de- 
duct $5 an acre to repay them for the 
the preference right given to ex-service 
men, practically amounts to a denial of 
the right. The “substantial right” con- 


ferred by the granting act can not thus ! 


be cut down or extinguished. 

In the judgment of the Department 
the company in whose behalf this claim 
was asserted should be recognized as 
coming Within the preferred classes men- 
tioned in the act of January 21, 1922, 
supra, and entitled to exercise the privi- 
lege of presenting its appheation within 
20-day period preceding the filing 
of the plat of survey. 

The decision of the 
accordingly reversed. 


Commissioner is 


with the sugar beet in- } 


| their summer’s earnings. 


| North Dakota .. 


related to ! 
It is the custom among Mexicans | 





The last ! 


They. Constitute 


cost of transportatien, taking out $1.50 
an acre from che first payment, $1.50 
from the second and $2 from the last. 
The Iowa, Minnesata and North Da- 
kota company absorbs the cost of trans- 
portation but holds back $1 an acre from 
the first payment and $1 an acre from 
the second as a forfeit in case the con- 
tract is not completed by the Mexican, 
returning this $2 an acre with the final 
settlement. The fairness of this deposit 
is justified on the ground that the Mexi- 
can is likely to drift away during the 
season when he is offered good wages at 
other work, and the company will have 
to pay another man a premium to get 
the beets harvested, and that sometimes 
the Mexican will fail to keep his fields 
clean and the farmer will have to hire 
extra help. A number of Mexicans who 
have become expert toppers wait until 
a worker has given up his field and then 
finish the work at good wages, occasion- 
ally making $10 or $15 a day. To a 
man who pays hi: own way to the beet 


fields and makes a contract locally the | 


Minnesota company pays an additional 
$1 an acre or the equivalent of his travel- 
ing expenses. 

To equalize the compensation in case 
the crop is heavy the sugar companies 
pay a bonus of 75 cents a ton for every 


‘ ton of beets produced over 9.2 tons per 


acre. This bonus is not paid until the 
following January, when bonus checks 
are mailed to those contractors whose 
fields yielded an excess tonnage. Prac- 
tically all the checks are mailed to ad- 
dresses within the United States. About 
half the beet workers leave for the border 
States about November 1. Most of the 
others go to the cities to get work in 
foundiies and shops, but of these a num- 
ber drift to Texas before spring. <A 
small number remain in the beet country, 
some obtaining a little work from farm- 
ers and on railroads and others living on 
One large beet 
company is experimenting with a plan of 
encouraging their workers to stay in the 
locality, with the idea that this will help 
them familiarize themselves with the 


| language, laws and customs of the peo- 


ple, give their children a chance to at- 
tend school and save the company the 
expense of recruiting and transportation 
in the spring. 

The following table shows the earnings 
and number of Mexicans engaged in tend- 
ing sugar beet fields during the season of 
1926 in the territory covered in this re- 
port. 

Average 

per 

Person* 

$143,75 

Ohio and Ind. 143.75 
Minnesota ...... 
152.27 
147.78 
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$145.34 | 
average | 


*Four 
family. 
yOf this number 3 
from Texas by one company. 


persons constitute an 


Contract Is Awarded 
For Bridges in Park 


Department of Interior Accepts | 


Bid of Rocea & Galetti 


of California. 


Rocea & Galetti of San Francisco, Calif., 
have been awarded the contract for 
the construction of five ‘concrete arch 
bridges in the Yosemite National Park, 
California, at a contract price of $157,- 
757.65, the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, stated on 
July 22. ; 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Contract for construction of five con- 
crete arch bridges on the Valley Section 
of the Yosemite National Park, Califor- 
nia, was awarded Rocca & Galetti, 
San Francisco, California, by the 
partment of the Interior 

The contract price is $157,757.65. The 
work is to be completed within 300 cal- 
endar days following 10 days after re- 
ceipt of notice from Government engi 
neer to proceed, exclusive of any time of 
suspension of work during the winter 
authorized by the District Engineer. The 
United States has reserved the right to 
increase or decrease the work so that 
the cost may come within 
available. 


De- 


Z 


Prices Rise at Sales 
Of Wool in London 


Prices at the close of the London wool 
sales were up to 5 per cent higher for 
merinds and for fine and medium cross- 
breds, according to information just 
cabled to the Department of Agriculture 
by the Agricultural Commissioner at 
London, Edward A. Foley. 

Resales by American owners exceeded 
purchases, the trade on the part of the 
United States being chiefly in greasy me- 
rinos. The full text of a statement is- 
sued by the Department regarding Mr. 
Foley’s report follows: 

The fourth series of the London wool 
sales closed with the market strong in all 
classes. Germany, Switzerland, and 
Francé were active in merinos, and Brad- 
ford in crossbreds. Purchases from the 
United States did not exceed 500 bales 
and American owners resold fully 2,500 
bales, chiefly greasy merinos. 

Prices compared with closing rates of 
the previous series were about par to 5 
per cent higher for merinos, 5 per cent 
higher for fine and medium crossbreds, 
and unchanged for coarse crossbreds. 
Quotations were as follows: 70’s ordinary, 
96.8 cents; 64’s ordinary, 86.2 cents; 60’s 
ordinary, 78.1 cents; 58’s ordinary, 71 
cents; 56’s ordinary, 65.9 cents; 50’s ordi- 
nary, 44.6 cents; 48’s carding, 40.5 cents; 

carding, 38.5 cents; 44’s carding, 


46's 
35.5 cents; 40's, 3.5 cents; 36's, 33.5 cents. 


Biscuit 


146.90 | 


' Favorable Outlook 





,048 were shipped | 





the funds | 


Sugar Beets 


Increase in Exports 


Of Grain Is Shown 


‘ 


—- ——_- + - 


Me exicans Replacing European Labor 


For Last 12 Months | 


Total Value of $404,166,- 
000 Compared to $262,- 
896,000 During Pre- 


vious Year. 

A tremendous Increase in domestic ex- 
ports of the principal grains and grain 
products of the United States during the 
12 months ending with June is revealed 
in the June report on these exports is- 
sued July 22 by the Department of Com- 
merce. From a total value of $262,896,- 
000 during the 12 
June, 1926, the export values for the suc- 
ceeding 12 months have sprung to $404,- 
166,000, the report indicates. 


products, particularly wheat and flour, 
shared in this large increase, the detailed 
report shows. During June of this year 
the total exports of all grains and grain 


products were valued at $27,313,000, as | 


compared with $22,773,000 during June, 
1926. During the six months ending with 
June of this year the aggregate value 
was $159,434,000, as compared with 
$111,018,000 during the same six months 
ending with June of last year. 
Following is the 
measures and values 
thousands: 


being stated 


12 mos. 
ending June 
1926 1927 
27,182 17,012 

$23,690 $15,600 

3,594 
1,008 93,1! 37 

$1,006 $21,371 


June, 
1927 
1,186 
$1,086 
320 


Barley, bus... 
Barley 
Malt, bus..... 
Corn, bus..... 
Corn 
Cornmeal 
bbls. 
Hominy and 
grits, lbs... 
Oats, bus..... 
Oats 
Oatmeal, Ibs.. 
ReICe,,  BBiccss 
Rice 
Rice, broken, 
Ibs. 
Rye, 


29 All 587 


S 


26,670 
30,975 
$16,193 
156,805 
27,588 
$1,568 


34,645 
9,066 
$4,577 
104,235 
239,673 
$9,945 


eT 
Te ms 


AW. « 
anonwn. o 


_ 


a ee) 


a 
aD > 


4,194 
3,571 
Rye $4,260 
Wheat, bus... 7,459 
WOORG  Sésees $12,271 
Wheat flour, 
bbls. 
Wheat flour.. 


20,587 
12,505 
$13,374 
63,189 
$97,664 


65,537 
21,614 
$24,675 


DUB. 604 


9,542 
$69,633 


13,381 
$5,820 


(unsw), lbs 
Biscuit (sweet) 

lbs. 
Macaroni, lbs. 


426 14,972 


8,067 8,297 


313 $262,896 $404,166 


Total value. 
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Is Shown for Lambs 


Prices During Coming Year 
Expected on Basis of 
This Year’s Crop. 


Lamb prices 
are expected to continue on the level 
of this year’s crop, with an especially 
favorable outlook for producers of lambs 
ready for market in the winter months, 
the Bureay of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, 
in the July sheep and wool 
port released for publication 
Wool prices are expected to show a ris- 
ing tendency during the next six months. 

The full text of the report follows: 

A favorable outlook for producers of 


outlook re- 


tions, according to the July sheep and 
wool outlook report, released for publi- 
cation July 23 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
turel Economics of the Department of 


| Agriculture. 
of 


Increase in Crops. 

In view of the large increase in the 
crop of native lambs and the probability 
of less lamb feeding in the Corn Belt 
and increased feeding in the West, prices 
of slaughter lambs this summer and fall 
ané next spring are expected to be lower, 
vhile winter prices are likely to be highe" 
than during the corresponding periods of 
the past 12 months. 


little smaller than that of 1926, a large 
increase in native lambs not being suffi- 
cient to offset the larger decrease in 
Western lambs. Since the decrease, in 
Western lambs is largest in States that 
furnish a large part of the feeding lamb 
supply, a considerable decrease in the 


number of feeding lambs from last fall | 


seems certain. 
Fewer Feeding Lambs. 
With fewer feeding lambs available 
and with the indicated poor feeding de- 


months ending with | 


detailed report, the | 
. ' 
in 


2,893 | 
17,557 | 
$14,396 | 
| with a limited export inquiry. 


156,250 | 


$227,450 | tinue small as the movement of new crop 


during the coming year | 


Average prices for | 
the coming year, however, are expected | 
to be about the same as the past year. | 

The 1927 lamb crop is indicated as a | 





$90,507 | 
' 


on July 23. | 








mand in the Corn Belt, slaughter during | 


the winter would be considerably smaller 
than last winter. The increased feeder 
demand in the West is likely to result 
in a slaughter from March to May larger 
than Jast spring. Based on indicated 


market supplies and probable actions of | 


feeders the most favorable price period | 
during the marketing season of the 1927 | 
lamb crop would appear to be during 
the winter months. This would be gen- 
erally favorable for the lamb feeder in 
the Corn Belt and also for the Western 
feeder who has lambs ready for market 
at that time. Consumer demand for 
lamb during the next 12 months is ex- 
pected to continue at the same high level 
that prevailed during the past two years. 
The long time outlook suggests the 
need of caution In regard to further in- 
crease of flock numbers because the ulti- 
mate reduction in demand for ewe lambs 
for flock expansion will result in larger 
supplies of slaughter lambs than the 
market will absorb except at low prices. 
Domestic wool prices have shown some 
strength and are expected to show a ris- 
ing tendency during the next six months 


| Western dressed meat 


| ray wool as stocks would have 
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Grain, 
markets slightly higher July 
Wheat influenced upward by claims 
of rust in the Northwest and in Canada, 
also by reports indicating less favorable 
developments in European crops and 
more active export inquiry. Liberal re- 
ceipts at Chicago moved at practically 
July 21 prices but premiums averaged 
higher at Kansas City. No. 1 dark 


Grain 
99 


northern at Minneapolis was- generally j; 


quoted at $1.40@$158. No 2 hard win- 
ter sold at $1.82@$1.58'2 a bushel at 
Kansas City and about $1.44 at Chicago. 
No. 2 red winter quotations centered 
about $1.43 at Chicago and $1.40 at Kan- 


; | sas City. 
Practically all of the grains and grain | 


Corn futures ruled fractionally higher, 
largely because of cooler weather. Mod- 
erate receipts at Chicago moved at 
prices fractionally higher than July 21 
with a good demand for all grades while 
prices were slightly higher at Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City. No. 3 yellow 
corn sold about $1.0214 a bushel at Chi- 
cago while quotations at 
centered at $1.001% and at $1.02 at Kan- 
sas City. 

Oats were also firm, partly because 
early threshing returns were under ex- 
pectations. Arrivals increased slightly 
at Chicago and prices there were irregu- 
lar with the average slightly higher 
while this grain was quotably unchanged 
at Kansas City. No. 3 white oats were 
quoted at 435-4754 cents per bushel at 
Chicago; 413s@31% at Minneapolis; and 
at 46@50 cents at Kansas City. 

Rye was slightly higher with the 
strength in the wheat market, together 
Quota- 
tions at Minneapolis centered on $1.02 


| per bushel for old crop rye. 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices opened July 22 practi- 
cally unchanged compared with the clos- 
ing of July 21, but during the day they 
become strong with final quotations 30 
to 40 points higher. 

Present quotations make new high 
levels for the season reached since late 
August when they stood at about pres- 
ent prices. 

Sales of spot cotton in the South con- 


cotton has not yet became free. 

The basis for spot cotton in the South 
is reported as rather irregular but as 
a whole indications are that it is lower 


| than last season at this time. 


5,919 | 


Exports July 22, 13,008 bales com- 
pared with 9,518 on the corresponding 
day a year ago. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were up 32 
points at 18.78 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they were up 
304 at 18.66 cents. 

October future contracts at Chicago 
advanced 39 at 18.74 cents. 

Spot sales in 10 markets July 22, 
3,804 bales with 4,229 on the correspond- 
ing day in 1926. 

Spots in 10 markets July 22, average 
18.07 cents against 18.10 cents a year 
ago. 

~ Wool. 

The combing class of the three finer 
grades of fleéce wools shows a broader 
activity this week on the Boston _market 
while of the clothing only the 142 blood 
and medium grades sells readily, the fine 


| clothing fleece wools being very slow. 


points out|| Prices on 3-8 blood 56s strictly combing 


wools show some hardening. Very choice 
Ohio 56s has realized 44 1-2 cents in 
the grease while the bulk is selling on 


| the high side of the range 43 to 44 cents 


and the Michigan on the low side and 


| under this range. This grade from other 
winter lambs and a rising tendency of | 


wool prices is indicated by present condi- | 


fleece wool states is selling on the basis 
of 79@82 cents clean. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Fancy peaches and fancy New York 
lettuce commanded a premium in New 
York City today. Best onions advanced 





Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), 
Steers (1,100 lbs. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers, common and medium. 

Vealers, good and choice.. 

Feeder and stocker, cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 
Heavy weight (250-350 Jbs.), medium, 

Light weirht (160-200 Ibs.), medium 

Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 

Packing sows, rough and 


; smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Ibs. down). 


All weights (cull and common) 
wes, medium to choice 
Feeding lambs, range stcck, 


Meat, 
weakness developed in the 
Wholesale market for fresh 
s, all classes shar- 
ing in the weakness, and demand being 
generally poor. Steer and cow beef was 
mostly weak to 50 cents lower and hinds 
and ribs from Kosher cattle weak to 
$1 lower, with some sales off more. The 


Further 
New York 


Sesnnti iheind s hice 
In Wheat, Rye and Oats 


Rumanian farmers have reduced acre- 
ages of wheat, rye, and oats for the pres- 
ent season but have increased the area 


although no considerable increase is ex- 
pected. Domestic mills this year have fol- 
lowed a hand-to-mouth policy. Imports 
have shown a considerable decline and 
stocks have been depleted, while mill 
consumption has been maintained at a 
good level. A continuation of consumer 
damand as good as the past six months | 
would result in. more active buying of 
to be 2 
plenished. Domestic production of flecee 
wool was 4.4 per cent greater than for 
1926. 


Minneapolis | 


| 


News 
Department of Agriculture. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


good and choice... 
down), good and choice.............. 9.75 


good and choice. 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, guod and choice 
and choice. 
medium and choice. 


medium, good ‘and choice. 

(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded irom above quotations.) 
eep. 

Lambs, ane and choice (84 


| 


Service, Bureau of 


slightly. Potatoes, cantaloupes 

watermelons held nearly steady. 

California Salmon Tints, 
ards 36s and 45s 

Arizona Salmon Tints, 
45s 

California Honey Balls, 


and 


standards 36s and 
$3.00@3.50 
standard 6s and 
standards 36s and 
$2.25@38.25 | 
standard crates. 
$1.25@1.50 
Boston Type, 2 
$.75@1.00 
4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.00@)4.50 
bushel ham- 
$1.75@2.00 
hampers. 
$1.25@1.50 | 
per 100 
$3.50@3.60 
North Caro- 
medium to large. 


5s ‘ 
California Honey Dews 
Lettuce: New York Big 
dozen crates i 
California Iceberg Type, 
Onions: New Jersey Yellows, 
pers 
Virginia 


Yellows, bushel 


Massachusetts Yellows, sacked, 
pounds ‘ 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, 
linia Elbertas, 
North Carolina Belles, medium to large. 
$2.25@3.50 
Georgia Elbertas, medium to large. 
Georgia Belles, medium to large.$2 
Bushel baskets: 
Arkansas Elbertas, medium to large. 
North Carolina Hales, 

New Jersey Greensboro, : 
Potatoes: (Cobblers, cloth-top 
rels) Maryland, East Shore 
Virginia, East Shore and 


ze.$1@1.25 
stave bar- 
$2.75@3.25 
Norfol 
$2.75@3.25 
Long Island truck (some poorly 
graded) ; $3.25@3.50 
Watermelons: bulk, per car, Georgia and 
South Carolina Tom Watsons, 24-30 pound | 
average $225@335 | 
| 


receipts 





Butter. 
Trading was slow and the New York } 
butter market, while steady on top! 
scores, had an easier undertone. Small | 
trading better in some quarters, but in | 
general there was a lack of definite buy- | 
ing tnterest. Medium grades slow sale 
and easy. Undergrades steady and not | 
in liberal offering. Car market slow and 
about steady. 
Wholesale prices of 
butter at New York were: 
cents; 91 score, 4042 cents; 
39% cents. 


fresh creamery 
92 score, 41% 
90 score, 


Cheese. 

Trading on the New York cheese mar- 
ket was very slow with a few small sales 
reported. State flats in fairly firm posi- 
tion with Wisconsin styles steady. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
ican cheese at New, York were: Flats, 
2415@251% cents; single daisies, 23% @ 
24 cents; young Americas, 24@24% 
cents. 

Livestock. 


day, the estimate calling for 2,000 cat- 
tle, 1,000 calves, 21,000 hogs and 8,000 
sheep. 

Morning hog trade was mostly steady 
with light hogs selling firm at Thurs- 
day’s best prices. Trade on _ heavy- 


weights and packing sows carried a weak | the Artetic coast at the one-hundred and 


tone and the latter ctosed weak to 10 
cents lower. Early top was $10.75, with 
numerous sales of light hogs at the price 
A part load of closely sorted 200-pound 
averages later reached $10.80. Bulk of 
220 to 250- pound butchers sold from 
$9.50 to $10.40, 260 to 300-pounds from 
$9 to $9.55, and most packing sows from 
$7.90 to $8.25. Demand for pigs was im- 
proved. The day’s shipper purchase was 
about 7,000 and approximately 5,000 were 
held over for Saturday. 

Cattle trade was in small volume. De- 
mand for most classes was _ indifferent 
and the market steady to lower. A fair 
portion of the supply of short fed and 
native grass steers were held over for 
next week. 


bulls and vealers were steady to strong. 
Bulk vealers sold to packers from $12 
to $13. 


Fat lambs were generally 10 cents to | 


25 cents higher. 
Idaho lambs sold 


Best Washington and 
at $14.50. Natives 


topped to packers at $13.75, bulk of the | 


natives selling from $13.50 to $13.65 and 
most culls at $9.50. Sheep and feeding 
lambs were unchanged. Choice medium 
weight feeding lambs sold at $13.50. 


~» Friday’s closing quotations follow: 


Cattle. 
Chicago 


Kansas City 
$10.75@$14.25 2h 


$10.25@$1 
va 13.50 10.00@ 1: 
5.75) 11.5 6.25@ 10.75 
8.50@ 8.50@ 12.00 
6.50@ 9, 6.25@ 9.25 
12.00@ 13.50 9.50@ 
8.254 9.50 8 
oo, 


aS a 9.50 
6.50a 8.50 q 


5G 8.00 


9.75 
10.70 
9. 60M 10.75 
9.15@) 10.50 
7.75@ 8.50 
8.40@ 9.60 


8.0 
9.60 
10.004 
9.90@ 
7.35a 


10.25@ 


10.00 
10.40 
10,40 


13.25@ 
9.004 
4.004 

11.50@ 


14.50 
12.25 

7.00 
13.75 


12.50@ 
8.00 
4.254 


iXosher chuck and plate market w: was nom- 
inally steady. Veal found a steady to 
$1 lower market and where sales were 


consummated lambs were generally weak | 


to $1 lower with some sales off 
loin market was weak and shoulder pork 
cuts weak to $1 lower. Considerable 
oe Sees went to the freezers. \ 

sown to alate ent Sabha a veiled received by the 
Department of Agriculture shows, The 
full text of the Department’s 
follows: 





No choice long fed cattle | 
were offered. She stock held steady and | 


11.50 | 


| Demand 


more. | 
Mutton was steady to $1 lower, the pork | 


statement | 


|| Boundary Changes 
Made in Three Land 
Districts of Alaska 


Executive Order Makes Lim- 
its Conform to Those 


of Judicial Di- 


visions. 


A recent executive order changing the 
boundaries of the Juneau, Fairbanks and 
Nome land districts in the Territory of 
Alaska to conform with the boundaries 
of judicial divisions, was made public by 
the General Land Office, Department of 
the Interior, on July 21. 

The change will become effective 
the close of business on August 31. 


Districts Are Defined. 


The full text of the order follows: 
In acordance with the provisions 
Section 2253 of the Revised Statutes 


at 


of 
of 


| the United States, and by virtue of the 


authority therein given, it is hereby. or- 
dered that the boundaries of the Juneau, 
Fairbanks and Nome land districts in the 
Territory of Alaska be changed, effec- 
tive at the close of business on August 
31, 1927, as follows: 


Juneau Land District, with offices at 


| Anchorage—All that part of the Terri- 


tory of Alaska lying east of the one 
hundred and forty-first meridian of west 
longitude; and all that territory lying 
south and west of the line starting on the 


| coast of the Gulf of Alaska at the one 


hundred and forty-first meridian of west 
longitude; thence to the summit of Mount 
Kimball; thence southwesterly along the 
southerly watershed of the headwaters of 
Tanana River; thence westerly along the 
divide between the waters of the Gulf 
of Alaska on the south and the waters 
of the Yukon on the north to the sum- 
mit of Mount McKinley; thence contin- 
uing southwesterly along the divide be- 
tween the waters of the Kishkokwim 
River and Bay on the north and west 
and the Gulf of Alaska and Bristol on 
the south to the westerly point of Cape 
Newenham; the said district to include 
the Alaska Peninsula, the Aleutian and 
Pribilof Islands, and all islands along 
and off the coast of this district, east 
of Cape Newenham. 

Fairbanks Land District—That part 
of the Territory of Alaska lying east of 
the Nome land district and north of the 
Juneau land district, and all islands 


_ | along the norfh coast of said district, 
Chicago receipts were normal for Fri- | 

| meridian of west longitude, also Nelson 
| Island and all 


east of the one hundred and forty-eighth 


islands in Kushkokwim 
Bay. 
Area Around Nome. 
Nome Land District—All that terri- 


tory lying west of a line commencing on 


forty-eight meridian; thence extending 


| south along the easterly watershed of 
| the Colville River to a point on the Rocky 


Mountain divide between the headwaters 
of Colville River on the north and west 
and the waters of the Chandlar River 
on the south; thence southwesterly along 
the divide between the waters of Col- 
ville River, Kotzebue Sound, and Norton 
Sound on the north and west and the 
waters of the Yukon on the south to the 
one hundred and sixty-first meridian of 


| west longitude; thence along said merid- 


ian to a point midway between the Yukon 


| River and the Kishkokwim River; thence 


southwesterly to the point of intersec- 
tion of the sixty-first parallel of north 
latitude with the shore of Bering Sea; 
the said district to include all the islands 


| lying north of the fifty-eighth parallel 
‘ of north latitude and west of the one 


hundred and forty-eighth meridian of 
west longitude, excepting Nelson Island, 


: all Islands in Kuskokwim Bay, all islands 


in Bristol Bay, and all islands in the 
Gulf of Alaska north of the fifty-eighth 
parallel of north latitude; and that the 


| business and archives pertaining to the 


lands affected by the change in bound- 
aries be transferred to the offices of the 
land districts within which the lands 
affected are included hereunder. 

As changed, the boundary of the Ju- 
neau land district conforms to the bound- 
aries of judicial divisions Nos. 1 and 3, 


| the boundary of the Fairbanks land dis- 


trict conforms to the boundary of judi- 
cial division No. 4, and the boundary of 


| the Nome land district conforms to the 


boundary of judicial division No. 2, 


Fertilizer Output 
10.40 | 
8.15 | 
10.75 | 


Affected in Germany 


for Mixed Product 
Causes Apprehension in 
Potash Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] . 
| procure favorable percentages for ‘their 
particular fertilizers. 

The newly fixed 21 and 26 percentages 
of potashem the I. G. Farbenindustrie’s 
“Nitrophoska” fertilizers is not favor- 
able when compared with the amounts 
formerly applied by the farmer sepa- 
rately, and, if they are by way of being 
adopted generally, figures show that the 
results will have a marked effect on the 
sales of the German potash industry. 


These circumstances, to which the an- 


The area sown to wheat, rye, and oats nouncement of the I. G. of its intention 
in Rumania this year has fallen off | to export Nitrophoska may be added, 


somewhat from last year, while there 


| cast a transient but sufficient fHilumina- 


has been an increase in the barley area, | tion upon the present hasty efforts of the 


according to a cable ‘o the Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The acreage of wheat is only 7,528,000 
acres as compared with 8,223,000 acres 
last year and 8,159,000 acres in 1925, ~~ 
is greater than for the 1921-1925 
The acreage rye 
sme ler than for k: vear or 
five-year avercge. The Tenge o. bar- 
ley, wil greater than that of the last 
two years, is slightly smaller than for 
the five-year average. 


er of 


age, 


for 


the 


h 


and a is | 


| structing 


potash producers to market a “mixed 
fertilizer” of their own. They, of course, 
reason that if fertilizers must be “mixed” 
there is no reason why the I. G. Farben- 
industries should be solely active, and 
that a type introduced by them has the 
same chance of success in both domestic 
and world markets as Nitrophoska. 

Thus the Kali-Industrie A. G. of Was- 
sel, and the Klocknerwerke are con- 
mixed fertilizer plants, im 
which other potash combines are free te 
participate, 
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Fertilizer Traffic - 


Railroad® 


Arbitrary Rates Allowed on Three Lines 
For Fertilizer Between Southern Points 


Rate Cuts in West 
Authorized to Meet 
- . Competition of Ships 


Railroads Allowed by I. C. C. 
to Lower Charges Between 
California and Points in 
the Northwest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public a decision on appli 
cations filed by the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Union Pacific railroad sys- 
tems for “fourth section relief” on freight 
rates to and from California points, au- 
thorizing them to make rates to meet the 
rates of competing water carriers with- 
out making similar reductions to inter- 
mediate points. The decision is entitled 
Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applica- 
tions, and is dated June 22 
* Permission is granted to establish or | 
continue both class and commodity rates 
between San Francisco and othe Cali- 
fornia points and Portland and other 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho points 
lower than at intermediate points, sub- 
ject to certain conditions set forth in the 
report, and similar relief is granted the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka | 
& Santa Fe respecting rates between 
northern and southern California ports. 
Relief is also granted as to rates on auto- 
mobiles between San Francisco and Oak- 
land, Calif., on the one hand and Seattle, 
Tacoma and other Washington points on 
the other but the relief asked is denied 
as to rates on lumber from Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada points to destinations 
in southern California. 

An abstract of the report by Division 
2 of the Commission, including the full 
text of the findings, follows: 

Exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner, and the case 
has been orally argued. 

By fourth-section order No. 1305 en- 
tered June 6, 1912, in Fourth Section | 
Application Docket 1243, 24 I. CG. C. 34, 
and by fourth-section orders Nos. 4448, 
4539, 4650, 4651, 4783, and 4860, entered 
in applications 1093, 1263, 1244, 1092, | 
1262 and 1347, respectively, we au- | 
thorized certain relief in connection | 
with rates between San Francisco | 
and other Californai points, on the 
one hand, and Portland and East Port- 
land, Oreg., and related points, on the | 
other. These applications and orders | 
were reopened for further hearing to- 
gether with all pending fourth-section 
applications relating to rates between | 
Pacific coast ports and points taking 
rates based thereon. 

The applications, with the exception of 
Nos. 1435 and 12179 which are herein- 
after discussed, will, for the sake of con- 
venience, be considered in two groups, 
viz: (a) application of the Southern | 
Pacific Company covering class and com- | 
modity rates between California ports 
and interior points basing thereon, on | 
the one hand, and Oregon ports and | 
points related thereto, on the other; and 
(b) applications covering interstate rates | 
between northern and southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

For many years the rail carriers have | 
competed with the water carriers not | 
only for the port-to-port traffic, but for | 
traffic originating at or destined to in- 
terior points. This has resulted in rela- 
tively low rates between the ports, the 
influence of which is reflected, more or | 
less, in the rate structure throughout 
this general territory. The present rates | 
that do not conform to the provisions 
of the fourth section were either estab- 
lished under our authority as evidenced 
by various orders, or are protected by 
applications filed pursuant to the June, | 
1910, amendment to the fourth section 
of the act. 

The petitioners desire permission to | 
retain many of the present rates and | 
to make either reductions or increases in | 
other rates. Except as otherwise speci- 
fied the rates herein stated are in 
amounts per 100 pounds, and are those 
in effect at the timnie of the hearing. 
They do not include the general reduc- 
tions of 1922. 

The list of appearances shows the 
many and varied interests that were rep- | 
resented at the hearing. All parties, 
except the Pacific Steamship Company, | 
were of the opinion, generally speaking, 
that the applications should be granted. 
However, objection was made by some 
of the shippers to the proposed method 
of constructing certain rates to and from | 
various points south of San Francisco 
and also to certain of the proposed inter- 
mediate rates. The Pacific Steamship 
Company protests against the granting | 
of certain portions of the Southern Pa- 
cific’s applications. It desires that the 
Union Pacific’s application be denied; 
but it has no objection to our granting 
the applications of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, herein called the Santa Fe, 
and the Southern Pacific with respect to 
the southern California situation. 

California-Oregon ‘Applications—Ap- | 
plication No. 12193 filed by the Southern 
Pacific covers all commodity rates as to | 
which relief is now sought on account | 
of water competition. The Southern Pa- 
cific has not secured permission of the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Montgomery Routing 
Of Cotton Eliminated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a decision made public July 22 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2856, has found justified tariff schedules 
filed by the Southern Railway and the 
Mississippi Central Railroad proposing 
the elimination of routes via Montgom- 
ery, Ala., in connection with joint rates 
on cotton originating at points in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi to Carolina desti- 
nations and South Atlantic ports. 

The text of the report’ by Division 
$, dated July 19, will be printed in 

ihe issue of July_ 25. 
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Supplemental Report Made Public by Interstate Com- 


merce Commission; Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 22 made public a second supple- 
mental report in No. 16295, involving 
rates on fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials between southern points, includ- 
ing some modifications of its original re- 
port. The full text of the supplemental 
report, by Commissioner Eastman, dated 
July 5, follows: 

In our original report herein, 113 I. 
C. C, 389, we prescribed a distance scale 
of rates on fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials within southern territory, and 
at page 424: * * * in applying 
such rates to the longer hauls the re- 
spondent carriers may for ‘purposes of 
tariff simplification, subject to our ap- 
proval, use groups of moderate extent 
and measure the rates by distances to 


| and from fairly representative points in 


such groups. 

It appears that in the maintenance of 
groups under the foregoing authority, 
the rates -between various points will be 
somewhat higher than they would be if 


| the scale were strictly applied on a point- 
| to-point 


basis. Such departures from 
the scale were forbidden in Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 9346, issued in connection 
with our original report, and the carriers 
now ask that that order may be amended 
that it will not interfere with the 
grouping plan. No objection to such an 
amendment has come to our attention, 
and in order that reasonable groupings 
may be maintained some leeway in this 
respect seems to be necessary. We note, 


s0 


however, that in quite a number of in- | 


stances the rates will exceed the strict 
scale basis by as much as 20 cents per 
ton, and in a few instances by still 
greater amounts. This goes beyond 
what we understood would be the limit 
of departure from the scale, and beyond 


| what seems to be reasonably necessary. 


Order to Be Amended 
For Maintaining Rates 
Fourth Order No. 


Section 9346 will 


be amended to permit the maintenance | 
of 


rates from and intermediate 
points on circuitous routes in excess of 
the scale basis strictly applied, but sub- 
ject, however, to the limitation that on 
and after September 20, 1927, such rates 


to 


| shall not exceed the scale basis by more 


than 15 ents per ton. 


The Carolina Railroad, a company con- | 


trolled through stock ownership by the 
Norfolk Southern, extends from Kinston, 
N. C., its junetion with 
Southern and the 


C., its terminus. Six miles to the east 
is the line of the East Carolina Railway, 
which reaches this section from the 
north and connects with the 
Southern at Farmville, N. C., and with 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Tarboro, N. 


| C. Maury and Hookerton, N. C., are } 


local stations on the East Carolina, sit- 
uated almost opposite Snow Hill, Hook- 
erton being the terminus 


and 13 miles south of Farmville. Deal- 


| ers at Maury, Hookerton, and Snow Hill | 


compete actively, it is stated, in the in- 


lina Railroad asks for authority 
maintain the same rates 
and materials to Snow Hill as are con- 


temporaneously in effect to Maury, and | 
| to 


maintain rates to the intermediate 
stations on the basis prescribed in our 
original report. 
ample, to maintain a rate from Norfolk, 


| Va., to Snow Hill of $2.65 per ton, this 
| being the rate in effect to Maury and | : oa 
. | each party is to have two sailings per 

month from Galveston and Houston to | 

Should | 
either | 


Hookerton, and 
$3.45 to the 
to Snow Hill. 


Carolina Railroad 


to maintdin a 
first station 


rate of 
intermediate 


|In Poor Financial Way 


The Carolina Railroad is in poor 
financial condition. In 1926 its railway 
operating income was only $2,715 and it 
had a deficit in net income of $4,690. 


In our original report we authorized it | 


to charge 
above the 


full amount 


50 cents per ton over and 
standard-line rates, but the 
of this arbitrary does not 
accrue to it on traffie interchanged with 
the Norfolk Southern by reason of the 
fact that the arbitrary, under our or- 


1923 to 1926, and for the first four 
months of 1927, there was a total move- 
ment of fertilizer to Snow Hill of 21,- 
050 tons, and to the six intermediate 
stations on its line of 8,010 tons. 


in effect 
the highways in this section are in good 
condition and the farmers are likely to 
go to Maury for their fertilizer if the 


| price is more favorable there than at 
On tha other hand, peti- | 
| tioner does not wish to reduce the rates 
| to 
| conform 


Hill. 


the intermediate 


to the 


points in order to 
provisions of the fourth 
section. 
Over Charge Approved 
For Certain Carriers 

The veli f sought is objected to by the 
Atlantic Coast Line. That carrier points 
out that there is considerably more terri- 
tory tributary t Snow Hill than to 


| Maury, and contends that if the farmers ! 
| would go to the farther distant points for 


their fertilizer because of the higher 
price at Snow Hill, they would probably 
go to Faimville instead of to Maury, as 
the highway to the former is in better 


| condition and the saving in price would 
| be still greater, 


From our understand- 
ing of the situation, also, it seems im- 
probable that the entire tonnage to Snow 
Hill is used in the territory between that 
station and Maury; it is more likely that 
a considerable portion is used in the sec- 
tion west of Snow Hill and is less subject, 
therefore, to the competition at Maury. 

We are not convinced that the relief 
sought necessary or desirable under 
the circumstances, and the petition will, 
therefore, be denied, 

In ovr original report we authorized 
certain short or weak-line carriers to 


is 





the Norfolk | 
Atlantic Coast Line, | 
| 15 miles northwesterly to Snow Hill, N. 


Norfolk | 


of the line | 


The Caro- | 
to : 
on fertilizers | 


It is proposed, for ex- | 


It | 
fears the loss of the greater portion of | 
the tonnage to Snow Hill if its rates to | 
| that point are not reduced to meet the | 
to Maury, inasmuch as | 


| conditions 
| party may increase its sailings with the | 
| written consent of the other. 

are regulated so as not to conflict, and 


Denied for Two Carriers. 


charge 50 cents per ton over and above 
the standard-line scale, and this arbitrary 
is now sought by the Nelson & Albe- 
marle Railway, the Linville River Rail- 
way, the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Railway, and by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville on behalf of the Glasgow Railway 
and the Elkton & Guthrie Railroad. The 
first three carriers named above are in 
poor financial condition, and from a traf- 
fic standpoint are said to be in the same 
position as are the lines that were ac- 
corded the arbitrary basis under our 
original order. No objection has been 
offered to the relief sought, and we see 
no reason why a_ supplemental order 
should not be entered authorizing these 
lines to maintain the higher basis. 

Both the Glasgow Railgay and the 
Elkton & Guthrie connect with the 
Louisville & Nashville, and are operated 
by that carrier under leases whereby it 
turns over to them the net profits that 
accrue through their operation. It is 
understood that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville sustains any loss that may occur. 
Neither the Glasgow nor the Elkton & 
Guthrie files tariffs with us, nor does 
either participate in tariffs filed by other 
lines. They are operated, apparently, as 
a part of the Louisville & Nashville Sys- 
tem. Furthermore, it is not shown that 
the Glasgow Railway is in financial dif- 
ficulties. In this connection, attention 
may be called to the fact that in Stock of 
Glasgow Ry., 117 I. C. C. 578, we author- 
ized it to issue a stock dividend of $100,- 
000. 

The relief sought by these lines will 
be denied. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 


Agreements Reached 
On Overseas Freight 


Arrangements Cover  Trans- 


shipments to Los Angeles 
and Mediterranean Cargo. 


A rate conference agreement entered 


| into by the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
| ship Company 
| Steamship Company, and 
| tween the Gulf-West Mediterranean Line | 
and the Nervion Line, have just been | 
| approved by the Shipping Board. 


with the Los Angeles 


another, be- 


The American-Hawaiian agreement is 
for handling shipments from Atlantic 
Coast ports to San Diego, Calif., under 
an arrangement between the two com- 
panies. The Gulf-West Mediterranean 
agreement has to do with sailings from 


Galveston and Houston, Tex., to Spanish ; 


Mediterrnansan ports. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Board approved agreements of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 


| and the Los Angeles Steamship Company 


and the Gulf-West Mediterranean Line 
and the Nervion Line, as follows. 

The agreement of the American-Ha- 
waiian Line provides for the handling of 
shipments on through bilis of lading 
from Atlantic Coast ports to San Deigo, 
Calif., via Los Angeles Harter on a com- 
bination of the local rates of the two 
carriers. The cost of transfer and in- 
ward wharfage ¢harge at Los Angeles 
Harbor are absorbed by the American- 


Los Angeles Steamship Company as- 
sumes the ‘outward wharfage charge. 
By the terms of the second agreement 


Spanish Mediterranean ports. 
warrant, however, 


Sailings 


either party may withdraw from the 
agreement upon 30 days’ written notice. 

The present agreement supersedes one 
between the same lines and the Com- 
pania Transoceanica de Navegacion, 
which was approved by the Board on 
March 1, 1927. Under the previous 


agreement the Gulf-West Mediterranean | 


Line and the Nervion Line each had 


three sailings every two months and the 
der, is prorated with the latter line. The | 
petitioner shows that for the four years. | 


Transoceanica Line 
month. 

The Transoceanic Line has recently 
withdrawn its service from the Gulf and 
the present agreement reallocates sail- 
ings so as to maintain an equivalent 
service by the two remaining lines, each 
of which increases its sailings from 
three to four every two months. 


one sailing per 


South African Railroads 
Increase Rolling Stock 


During the period January 1926-27, a 
total of 47 additional steam locomotives, 
10 electric locomotives, 204 passenger 
vehicles and 888 freight vans were put 


| into service by the South African rail- 


way administration, according to advices 
to the Department of Commerce from 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Johannesburg, William L. Kileoin. At 
the end of January, 1927, there were in 
serVice in South Africa 1,947 steam loco- 
motives, 3,420 passenger cars and 35,737 
freight cars. 


f'wo Administrators Named 
Under Longshoremen’s Act 


Richard P. Lawson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been appointed deputy commissioner 
for the administration of the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Act in the 
Savannah, Ga., district, the United 
States Employes’ Compensation Com- 
mission stated orally on Juiy 22. Offices 
for Mr. Lawsou will be established at 
Savannah, the Commission stated. 

It was also stated, orall, that John 
W. Gordon, of Seattle, Wash., had been 
selected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Feay B. Smith, of Den- 
ver, Colo., as deputy commissioner at 
Baltimgre, Md. 


| per 
| seale prescribed in 





|; pany. 


| carloads, 


-unglazed 


Rate Decisions 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public July 22 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 18970, Sub No. 1. Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson, Inc., of Bartlesville, Okla. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway et al. 
Seeks establishment of reasonable rates 
on iron and steel bands from Federal, 
Ill., Alton, Ill, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Gary, Ind., to points in Oklahoma and 
Texas. Claims reparation. 

No. 18970, Sub No. 2. Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson, Inc., of Bartlesville, Okla., et 
al v. Abilene & Southern Railway et al. 
Request Commission to require estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on iron and 
steel tank material, knocked down, from 
Topeka, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., to 
points in Oklahoma and Texas. Claim 
reparation. 

No. 19732, Sub No. 1. Aberdeen, S. D., 
Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way et al. Asks Commission to require 
application of reasonable rates\to fruits 
and vegetables from points of origin in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Louisiana to Aberdeen, S. D. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19814. Hutchinson Paper Co., of 
Hutchinson, Kans., v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway et al. Seeks ap- 
plication of reasonable rates on wrapping 
paper from Orange, Texas, to Hutchin- 
son, Kans. Claims reparation of $61.44, 

No. 19815. New Bedford, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerc et al v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad et al. Claims reparation 
of $182.88 on two shipments of uncom- 
pressed sea island cotton from Valdgsta, 
Ga., and White Springs, Fla., respec- 
tively to New Bedford. 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 
~ Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 22 by the Irterstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 16295. Fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials between Southern points. De- 
cided July 5, 1927. ‘Upon further consid- 
eration, found: 

1. That Fourth Section Order No. 9346 


| should be amended to authorize carriers 


operating circuitous routes to meet the 
rates of the direct lines and to maintain 
higher rates from and to intermediate 
points although such rates may exceed 
the scale prescribed in our original re- 
port, 113 I. C. C. 389, if strictly applied. 

2. That the petition of the Carolina 
Railroad for relief from the long-and- 
short-haul provision of the fourth sec- 
tion with respect to rates to Snow Hill, 
N. C., should be denied. 

38. That the Nelson & Albemarle Rail- 
way Company, the Linville River Rail- 
way Company, and the Atlanta & St. 


Andrews Bay Railway Company should 


be permitted to charge rates of 50 cents 
ton in excess of the standard-line 
our original report. 
4. That the petitions of the Louisville 
& Nashville on behalf of the Glasgow 
Railway Company and the Elkton & 
Guthrie Railroad Company for authority 


| to charge 50 cents per ton in excess of 
Hawaiian Steamship Company and the | 


the standard-line scale should be denied. 

No..15084. Walter Hill et al. v, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
Decided July 9, 1927. Reparation 
awarded upon certain less-than-carload 
shipments of fruits and vegetables from 
California points to Prescott, Ariz., on 


which charges were paid at rates found | 


unreasonable in our previous report, 107 
E.G. Ge Uk. 

No. 17645. -S. Hausman & Sons Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
et al. Decided July 1, 1927. Rates on 
scrap brass and brass ingots, in carloads, 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Newark and 
Jersey City, N. J.. and Baltimore, Md., 
found unreasonable. Certain shipments 
found overchai--°(. Reparation awarded. 

No. 18304. Sinclair Pipe Line Com- 
pany v. Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany et al Decided July 1, 1927. Rates 
charge. on shipments of copper wire, in 
from Black Eagle, Mont., to 
Northport, Nebr., found applicable. Sim- 
ilar shipments to Topeka, Kans., and 
Lexington, Nebr., found overcharged. 
Refund of overcharges directed and com- 


| plaint dismissed. 


No. 18440. M 
Company v. O: 
way & Navigatior 


& M. Wood Working 
gon-Washington Rail- 
Company et al. De- 
cided July 9, 1927 tates on common 
doors, in straight carloads, 
from points in Oregon to destinations 
in trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories found unre.sonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 18333. Continental Roofing & Man- 
1. .eturing Company v. Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad Company et al. Decided 
July 9, 1927. Rates on liquid asphalt, 
in tank-car loads, from Mereaux, Destre- 
han, and New Orleans, La., to Mobile, 
Ala., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed and rcparation awarded. 

No. 18612. Sinclair Oil & Gas Com- 
pany v. Mobile & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. Decided July 6, 1927. Carload 
shipment of oil well machinery from 
Mobile, Ala., to Tulsa, Okla., found not 
unreasonable or inapplicable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 18982. Merrill Engineering Com- 
pany v. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company ct al. Decided July 1, 
1927. Rates charged on asphalt, in car- 
loads, from North Baton Rouge, La., to 
Louisville and Philadelphia, Miss., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 18848. Rinehart & Dennis Com- 
pany v. Central of Georgia Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 1, 1927. Rates 
on relaying rails, in carloads, from Bell- 
wood and Hartford, Ala., to Hellams, S. 
C., found unreasonable. Reparation. 

No. 18638. Pine & Cypress Manufac- 
turing Company vy. Washington & Lin- 
colnton Railroad Company et al. De- 





| Southampton. 


' similarly at Le Havre. 





Deliberation Urged in Considering Havre 


Inland Waterways 


AvutTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


For American Port of Call in France 


Member of Shipping Board Suggests Study by Experts 
Before Abandoning Charbourg. 


Considerations entering into the con- 
templated substitution of the more mod- 
ern part of Le Havre for the port of 
Cherbourg, as the port of call in France 
of the United States Line and other 
American merchant marine lines, “is so 
complicated that it should be given espe- 
cial study by marine experts,” in the 
opinion of Commissioner Philip S. Teller, 
of the Shipping Board. 

Recently returned from a comprehen- 
sive trip of inspection of shipping facili- 
ties in Europe, which began late in April, 
Commissioner Teller submitted a report 
submitting his views on American ship- 
ping in European ports. 

“A free expression of the entire case,” 
says Commissioner Teller, “should be ob- 
tained from the different captains now 
navigating large American steamers in 
these waters. The main reason for the 
proposed change,” he observed, “is to 
avoid the tender service in order to com- 
bat the slogan some of the foreign lines 
are using, ‘from dock to dock.’” 

Change to Havre as the terminus of 
American lines “would almost auto- 
matically change the port of call in Eng- 
land from Southampton to Plymouth,” he 
says. “If this were done, no particular 
advantage would be gained, because in 
doing away with the tender service at 
Cherbourg, a new one would be neces- 
sary at Plymouth—it being impvacticable 
to berth at the docks there.” 


Cherbourg Interests 
Explain Improvements 

The full text of that section® of Mr. 
Teller’s report dealing with the proposed 
change of port of call follows: 

Upon the arrival of the S. S. “Levi- 
athan” at the port of Cherbourg, a dele- 
gation representing the Chamber of 
Commerce, headed by its President, C. 
Th. Quoniam, met us outside the jetty 
in the pilot boat, they having previously 
radioed their intention of meeting us. I 
accompanied them ashore in the pilot 
boat, which gave me Considerable time 
to talk with them before the regular 


| tender arrived. 


We made an inspection of the harbor 
from the water side, particularly with 
reference to the new pier and on landing 


{ walked over the new improvements, at 


the same time being shown plans for 


future developments. 


The length of the new pier is about 
2,100 feet. They figure on its first 
steamer berth being ready for use at the 
end of 1928. 

The “Leviathan” usually enters 
outer harbor, anchoring inside of the 
seawall, disembarks its passengers and 
discharges its mail and sails as quickly 
as possible for its next port of call, 
On this trip, the sea be- 
ing quite smooth, we anchored outside 
the harbor, there being so little swell 
that it was feasible for both the pilot 
boat and tender to lay alongside. 


Commodore Hartley informed me that 
this was only the fifth time that such 
conditions have obtained on the many 
trips that have been made to Cherbourg. 
In disembarking the passengers and 
discharging the mail outside the harbor 
considerable time was saved, this being 
necessary as our arrival had been de- 
layed about three hours owing to the 
fog. : 
Docking Large Ships 
Difficult Port Problem 


Handling a vessel the size of the 
“Leviathan” while proceeding into the 
inner port and berthing her at the dock 
is, to my mind, a very great problem, 
not only at the port of Cherbourg, but 
While the hills 
back of Cherbourg afford some protec- 
tion, yet the prevailing storms come 
from the direction of the sea, from 
which the only protection is the sea- 
walls, which of course tend to break 
the force of the waves but do not afford 
any protection from the strong winds. 

When entering either port, and in or- 


der to handle the boat properly and keep | 


steerageway, a comparatively high rate 
of speed is nevessary in view of the fact 
that the openings in the seawalls at 
both ports are none too wide. Unless 
precautionary measures are taken there 
is grave danger of a serious accident, 
with a resultant tremendous cost for 
repairs. 

The advantage claimed in favor of 
Le Havre is the’ shorter distance from 
that port to Paris by railroad. Our 
special steamer train consumed seven 
hours in going from Cherbourg to Paris. 
I was informed that in pre-war times 
when the road bed was in better condi- 
tion, it was made in 5% hours. 

The time from Le Havre to Paris is 
about 31% hours and with improved 
service the time can be cut to about 
2% hours. The distance from Cherbourg 
to Paris is 381 miles and from Le Havre 
to Paris, 228 miles. 

The port authorities at Cherbourg are 
very anxious for the Shipping Board to 
retain Cherbourg as the port of call and 
seem most anxious to do everything pos- 
sible to improve conditions there in or- 
der to keep the service. 

The port of Havre, situated on 
English Channel at the mouth of the 


Seine, is the greatest port in northern | 
France and by reason of the facilities | 
{a crush of 250,942 tons of flaxseed and 


afforded, and its proximity to Paris, it is 
the favored port for many of the lines 
operating in the passenger service ba- 
tween France and America. 


of the locked type, enclosing several 
small basins, has been augmented at dif- 
ferent times until now it covers a greater 
area than any of the ports on the north 
coast of France. It is the natural out- 
let of the large territory drained by the 
valley of the Seine and through a system 


cided July 9, 1927. Shipment of a car- 
load of lumber from Logan, Ga., to 
Paintsville, Ky., found not misrouted. 
Complaint dismissed. 


| plied. 


the | 





the } 


of canals is connected with other points 
far outside of this district. 

While the administration is practically 
under the control of the port authorities, 
there is a new development by private 
enterprise which has under construction 
at the present time a large addition to 
the area of the port, which will be oper- 
ated under private control for the term 
of the concession—namely, 60 years. The 
entire plan and its purposes were fully 
explained to you by Mr. Georges Bour- 
geois, the engineer and chief official of 
the Compaignie Industrielle Maritime, 
being the corporation that is the 


-holder of the concession. 


Through the instrumentality of 
Joseph E. Sheedy, our former director 
for Europe, a tentative contract was 
drawn with the C. I. M. looking to the 
making of Havre the terminus of the 
vessels of the United States Lines, par- 
ticularly with reference to the S. S. “Le- 
viathan.” While I have not seen this 
contract, I have been informed that its 
terms contenfplate having the C, I. M act 
as agents for all the vessels of the United 
States Lines, with the utimate intention 
of having Havre as the terminal. All 
supervision, including purchases of sup- 
plies and all other details, are to be in 
the hands of the C. I. M. 


Change Would Affect 
America-France Line 

If the matter were to be carried out as 
above contemplated, it would no doubt 


do away with the America-France Line | 


touching at that port where the greater 
part of the tonnage for that line is sup- 
I believe it is generally acknowl- 
edged that the Consortium Maritime 
Franco-Americain, of which Major 


Porte is the president and which acts as 


our representative in that district, is one | 


Waterway Pro jects 


of the best conducted and most satisfac- 
tory agencies that we have in Europe 
and such investigations as I have made 
seem to bear out this understanding. 
The matn reason for 
change from Cherbourg to Havre is to 


avoid the tender service in order to com- , 
bat the slogan some of the foreign lines | 
The | 


are using, “From dock to dock.” 
change to Havre naturally contemplates 
the use of the new pier, as was outlined 


| to you by Mr. Bourgeois, but in so doing, 
' if Havre is to be used as the terminus it 


would almost automatically change the 


port of call in England from Southamp- | 


ton to Plymouth. It this were done, no 
particular advantage would be gained, 


because in doing away with the tender | 
| service at Cherbourg, a new one would | 


be necessary at Plymouth—it being im- 
practicable to berth at the docks there. 
The port authorities at Cherbourg 


claim that the new pier to be built at | 
that port will offer equal facilities with | 


Havre and that the “Leviathan” could 


be berthed just as easily at the Cher- | 


pourg dock as at Havre. The Cherbourg 
project will not be finished until a later 
date than that on which the Havre pro- 
ject is expected to be completed. 

The whole matter is so complicated 
that it should be given especial study by 


marine experts qualified to pass on the | 
merits or the demerits of the proposed | 


changes and a iree expression of the 
entire case shold be obtained from the 
different captains now navigating 
large steamers in these waters. While it 
is possible to advance good reasons for 
the proposed change to Havre, there 
are also equally good reasons why the 
change should not be made and the opera- 
tion of the boats continued with South- 
ampton as the terminus. 
every possible consideration should be 
given thia subject before a final decision 
is reached. 

The handling of the mail becomes a 


great factor when a tender service is | 
the | 


used. I am informed that while 
greater percentage of the passengers 
disembark on the continental side, 
the larger proportion of the mail is des- 
tined for the English ports. The mail 
is usually the eause of the length of the 


stop at the place of call and although the | 


work of discharging both the mail and 


the mail that holds the boat up even- 
tually. 

In the description of the port of Cher- 
bourg I called attention to the dangers 
in handling the large vessels of the 


ings in the seawalls at either Cherbourg 
or Le Havre 1m order to permit them to 
berth at the dock. 

Passenger liners, while being berthed, 
would not have to go through any of the 
locks, but merely have to pass through 
the openings in the quays. The large 
French liner “Paris” was in collision with 
the dock last August and was obliged to 


cancel the trip for the purpose of making | 


repairs. 


Output of Linseed Oil 


- Gains for Quarter | 


Production of ‘Three Months 
Ended With Jume Exceeds 
Figure for 1926, 


Thirty-two mills crushing flaxseed dur- 


ing the second quarter of 1927 have re- j 


ported to the Department of Commerce 


a production of 167,230,923 pounds of 


linseed oil, an increase over the figures ! 
* for the same period of last year. 
The original port, which was small and | 


Following is the full text of a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, July 22: 

‘The Census Bureau has received re- 
turns from all of the mills in the United 
States engaged in crushing flaxseed for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1927. The 
more prompt cooperation on the part of 
the crushers of flaxseed makes possible 
the issuance of this preliminary state- 
ment in advance of the publication of th 
quarterly report on Animal and Veg- 
etable Fats and Oils. It is hoped that 


Mr. } 
; ency towards increase in the first quar- 
| ter of 


| creasing 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Unitep STATES DAILY. 


Shipping 


_ 


Sumatra East Coast 
Reports Increase in 
' Production of Sisal 


|Department of Commerce 
| Says 30,000 Tons of Fiber 
Anticipated This 
Year. 


Sisal is being produced in increasing 
quantities in Sumatra, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce from the American Consul at 
Medan, Sydney B. Redecker. More than 
30,000 tons of the fiber is expected to 
be produced this year, the report states. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The production of sisal fiber in Su- 
matra East Coast showed a new tend- 


1927, when 7,685 tons were ex- 


ported. The production of sisal in 1926 


| amounted to 21,795 tons, which repre- 


sented only a relatively small increase 


| over the 19,319 tons produced in the pre- 
| ceding year. 


However, at the rate of 
7,685 tons produced in the first quarter 
of this year, the total production for 
this entire year will amount to more 
than 30,000 tons, or a very substantial 
increase of about 41 per cent over the 


| high level attained in 1926, 


The reason for this fresh increase is 
in part a new estate in Bila (south-cen- 
tral part of Sumatra East Coast) egm- 
ing into production for the first time in 
1926 and which will attain steadily in- 
production as time goes on. 
The increase is also due to the fact that 
the large producing company, which 
heretofore has controlled all the Sumatra 
production of sisal fiber, has been in- 
creasing its planted areas of sisal, so 


| that its production also has undergone 
La- | 


considerable increase. 





1 July 1, 


| be 
It is felt that | 


yet | replace an existing bridge in the same 


ss * aoe : : | The 
United States Lines through the open- , moval of said bridges on or before Sep- 


Are Given Approval 


the proposed | 


Permission Given to Construct 
Bridges and Repair 
Dam. 


applications for approval of 
plans for bridge and other waterway con- 
struction have just been approved by the 
Acting Secretary of War, F. Trubee 
Davison, according to a statement by the 
Department of War. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the following: 

1. Application made by Mr, B. T. 
Davis of Tampa, Fla., for approval of 
plans of a bridge to be constructed over 
Old Tampa Bay from Spruce Street, 
Tampa, to the Gulf to Bay Boulevard, 
near Clearwater, Fla., under authority 
of State law. 

2. Application made by the Board of 


Five 


| County Commissioners of Lee County, 


Fla., for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed over the “Back Bays” 
east of Little Hickory Island, near Bonita 
— Fla., under authority of State 
aw. 

3. Application made by the Imperial 
Irrigation District of California for per- 


; mission to repair and rebuild its tem- 
our | 


porary diversion 
Colorado River 
Heading, 


dam or weir in the 
at or near Hanlon’s 

and to maintain same until 
1928. This dam is considered 
essential to the existence of a large and 
prosperous farming community and will 
of general benefit if temporarily 
maintained under proper safeguards 
against contributing to the flood risks 
of the adjacent area. 

4. Application made by the State 
lLighway Commission of New Jersey for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed over East Creek near Eldora, 
N. J., under authority of State law, to 


locality. 

5. Further extension of an instrument 
| signed December 3, 1925, by the Secre- 
tary of War, approving the location and 


.. -. | plans for te rary bri i 
assengersS goes on simuitaneously, it is | se ‘ ee spa cielngger cee 
pass ‘ Thoroughfare at Albany Avenue, 


and 
oer Inside Thoroughfare at Hartford 
Avenue, both in Atlantic City, N. J., 
upon application by the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of Atlantic County, N. J. 
original instrument required re- 


tember 27, 1927. Due to delay in con- 

| structing a permanent bridge in the 
City, the extension authorizes retention 
of the temporary bridges until May 30, 
1928. 


Motor Vehicle Output 
Reduced 80,000 in June 


June production (factory sales) of 

| motor vehicles in the United States, as 

reported to the Department of Com- 

| merce Was 314,552 of which 274,374 were 

passenger cars and 40,178 were trucks, as 

compared with 395,6784 passenger cars 

and trucks in May and 380,372 in June, 
1926. 


the crushers of flaxseed will furnish the 
statistics still more promptly in the 
future, thus enabling the issuance of a 
similar statement at an earlier date. 

There were 32 mills which crushed 
flaxseed during the quarter, reporting a 
crush of 250,942 tons of flaxseed and a 
production of 167,230,923 pounds of lin- 
seed oil. These figures compare with 
217,468 tons of seed crushed and 144,- 
950,005 pounds of oil produced for the 
corresponding quarter in 1926, and 255,- 
592 tons of seed and 169,979,582 pounds 
of oil in 1925. Stocks of flaxseed at the 
mills on June 30, 1927, amounted to 96,- 
145 tons compared with 75,804 tons for 
the same date in 1926 and 63,182 tons in 
1925. During the quarter imports of lin- 
seed oi! amounted to 388,652 pounds com- 
pared with 10,164,778 pounds in 1926 and 
6,128,927 pounds in 1925,and exports to 
599,953 pounds in 1927 compared with 
632,510 pounds in 1926 and 577,085 
pounds in 1925. 
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| Banking 


On Double Liability 
Ruled Unambiguous 


Court of Appeals Upholds 
Lower Court and Re- 
ceiver for Bank in 
Massachusetts. 


Epwarp F. FLeTcHER ET AL., DEFEND- 
ANTS, PLAINTIFFS IN Error v. J. M. 
Porter, RECEIVER. No. 2104. Circuit 
Court oF APPEALS, FIRST CIRCUIT. — 
This is an action brought by a receiver 

of a national bank to enforce the double 

liability imposed upon stockholders in 
national banking associations by Section 

23 of the Federal Act of December 23, 

1913. The court held that the language 

of the act is unambiguous and fixes the 

liability of an assessment not only upon 
stockholders of record but upon those 
who have transferred their stock “within 

60 days before the date of the failure of 

such association to meet its obligations. 

q nd if was fuither held that the next 
a. “or with knowledge of such im- 

pending failure,” does not apply to stock- 

holders who transfer their stock within 

60 days, but applies to stockholders who 

have transfererd their stock at any time 

with knowledge of an impending failure. 

Error to the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson and Ander- 
son, Judges. Judge Johnson delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

The Full Text of Decision. 

The full text follows: 

This is one of four actions brought 
originally by J. M. Porter as Receiver 
of the First National Bank of Warren, 
Mass., to enforce double liability imposed 
upon stockholders in national banking 
associations -by Section 23 of the Fed- 
eral Act of December 23, 19138, 38 Stat. 
278, Compiled Stat. 1916, Sec. 9689. 
Owing to the death of the original plain- 
tiff James E. Farrell was substituted as 
Receiver. As the same question is 
raised in them all only one case has 
been argued but the decision in this case 
will dispose of all. The question involved 
calls for a construction of Section 23 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, which is as 
follows: 

“The stockholders of every national 
banking association shall be held indi- 
vidually responsible for all contracts, 
and engagements of such association, | 
each to the amount of his stock therein, } 
at the par value thereof in addition to 
the amount invested in such stock. The 
stockholders in any national banking as- 

ciation who shall have transferred 

) shares or registered the transfer 

“thereof within 60 days next before the 

date of the failure of such association to 

meet its obligations, or with knowledge 
of such impending failure, shall be 
liable to the same extent as if they had 
made no such transfer, to the extent that | 
the subseauent transferee fails to meet 
such liability; but this provision shall 
not be construed to affect in any way 
any recourse which such shareholders 
might otherwise have against those in 
whose names such shares are registered 
at the time of such failure.” 

Failed After Transfer. 

The First National Bank of Warren 
was organized in 1919 and each of the 
defendants became a stockholder in the 
bank at the time of its organization and 
continued as such until January 28, 1925, 
when they sold part or the whole of their 
stock holdings for $140 a share, and 
this transfer was immediately recorded 
upon the books of the bank and regis- 
tered in the name of the transferee. The 
bank was solvent at the time of these 
transfers and remained solvent until | 
some time after February 5, 1923. None 
of the defendants after the above trans- ! 
fers had any further connection with the 
bank as directors or officers and took no 
part in the conduct of its business. On 
or about February 6, 1923, one of the 
parties to whom a large part of the 
stock had been transferred by the de- 
fendants misappropriated certain securi- 
ties held by the bank and these were 
never recovered. As a result of this 
misappropriation the bank failed to meet 
its obligations and was closed on Febru- 
ary 21, 1923, and a receiver appointed | 
February 23, 1928. These actions at 
law were brought by the receiver under 
+ direction of the Comptroller of the 
Currency after notice of an assessment 
was mailed to all stockholders of record 
and also to the defendants, in which 
notice attention was called to the provi- 
sions of Section 23 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. Suits have been brought 
against the parties to whom the defend- 
ants transferred their stock, upon which 
judgments have been recovered and 
executions issued which have neyer been 
satisfied, and the receiver is unable to 
find any property owned by them or in 
their possession that can be reached to 
satisfy these executions. 

The construction placed by the defend- 
ants upon Section 23 is that it does not 
apply to a stockholder who in good faith 
and for valuable consideration trans- 
ferred his stock in a banking association 
which was solvent at the time of the 
transfer and whose failure was not then : 
impending, even though the transfer was 
made within 60 days from the date of 
the failure of the bank, and the refusal } 
of the court to give instructions which in 
substance sustained this contention is 
assigned as error. 

Language Termed Unambiguous. { 

The language of Section 23 of the act | 
is unambiguous and fixes the liability of 
an assessment not only upon stockholders 
of record but upon those who have 
transferred their stock “within 60 days 
next before the date of the failure of 
such association to meet its obligations.” 
We do not think the next clause, “or 
with knowledge of such impending fail- ; 

ure,” applies to stockholders who trans- 

Por their stock within 60 days, but that : 

“16° Applies to stockholders who have : 

transferred their, stock at. any time with | 

knowledge 





of an impending failure. | 
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rail carriers north of Portland to publish 
as joint rates the rates here requested 
to and from points north of Portland 
but, in the event we sanction their estab- 
lishment, it anticipates no difficulty in 
this regard. Permission is also desired 
to have the same rate basis made appli- 
cable to shipments originating on the 
Santa Fe and Pacific Electric Railway 
and moving in connection with the South- 
ern Pacific. 

The rates between San Francisco and 
Portland are illustrative of the rate 
structure in this territory, and, except 
as stated to the contrary, the conclu- 
sions hereinafter expressed in respect to 
them apply as well to rates to and from 
other points. 

Class Rates—The local class rates of 
the standard steamer lines between San 
Francisco and Portland and the rates 
which the applicant asks to continue be- 
tween those points are as follows in cents 
per 100 pounds: 

Standard steamer lines 749 miles; rail 
lines 745 miles. 

Water Rate 
65 
59 
50 
42 
35 
28 
27 


28 


R. R. Rates 
80 
64.5 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class C 
Class D 28 

Class E 28 

The proposed intermediate rates are 
from 108 to 247 per cent of the rates 
between the more distant points. 

The terminal class rates proposed earn 
per ton-mile, first-class 21.5 mills; sec. 
ond, third and fourth classes, 17.3 mills; 
fifth-class and letter classes, 11.8 mills. 


BPearaht ry 


C 


While it is true that under the National 
Banking Law, which the Federal Re- 
serve Act superseded, a shareholder of,a 
national banking association who sold 


' and transferred his shares in good faith 


without knowledge that it was insolvent 
or its failure was impending would 
escape liability providing the transferee 


; was insolvent and unable to respond to 


double liability and the transferrer did 
not know or have reason to know that 
such was the transferee’s financial con- 
dition, the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed in response to a widespread and 
long-continued demand that the old Na- 
tional Banking Act be revised. 

The legislative history of the act shows 
clearly that it was the intent of Con- 
gress to fix arbitrarily a time before the 
failure of a national banking association 
in which no transfer of its stock could be 
made which would relieve the transferrer 
from double liability and while we think 
the language of the act is plain and un- 
mistakable, and therefore does not pre- 
sent a case in which resort may be had 
to reports of committees or debates in 
Congress to explain a doubtful provision, 
the intent of Congress is shown by the 


| majority report of the House Commit- 


tee on Banking and Currency which, 
after referring to the practices which 
had sprung up of transferring stock to 
evade double liability, said: “It is be- 
lieved that by making stockholders who 
have transferred their shares 60 days 
before a bank failure equally as liable 


| as if they had not made such transfer, 


the needs of the situation will be met. 
Some alleged that the requirements 
should be that stockholders be liable 
whenever and so long as it could be 
proven that they had knowledge of the 
impending bank failure, but that they 
should not be liable if in good faith they 
transferred their shares within 60 days 
before a failure. This sounds plausible 
but is in variance with the facts of ex- 
perience. The process of proving that 
a stockholder had knowledge is difficult 


\ and expensive, if not impossible in many 


cases, and it is believed that the 60-day 
provision is entirely equitable and far 
more workable.” In the Senate the bill 
was amended by inserting after the 
word “obligations” where it appears the 
following, “or with knowledge of such 
impending failure,” so that as amended 
the section, so far as now material, read 
as follows: 
Senate Bill As Amended. 

“The stockholders in any national 
banking association who shall have 
transferred their shares, or registered 
the transfer thereof, within 60 days next 
before the failure of such association to 
meet its obligations, or with knowledge 
of such impending failure, shall be liable 
to the same extent as if they had made 
no such transfer, to the extent that the 
subsequent transferee fails to meet such 
liability.” 

The majority 
Committee 
language: 

“Several changes of importance in the 
National Banking Act have been made 
to which attention should be called: 
* * * 

“5. The stockholders’ liabilities of na- 
tional banks, and of member banks is 
modified to establish the double liability 


report of the Senate 
contained the following 


: and to prevent its evasion.” 


The majority report of the House 


+ Committee showed clearly that in the 


contemplation of its authors it was, de- 
signed to fix a practical and workable 
law which would not permit a_ stock- 
holder to evade liability by compelling the 


: plaintiff in a suit instituted to recover 


an assessment upon him to prove that he 
had knowledge of the impending failure 
of the bank. It is also evident that when 
the amendment was made in.the Senate 
it was thought necessary so that one who 
made a transfer of stock more than 60 
days before the date of the failure of the 
bank, but with knowledge of its in- 
solvency or impending failure, should not 
escape liability. 

The judgment of the District Court is 


' affirmed in each case, with costs in this 


court to the defendant in error. 
June 16, 1927. 


Considered in the light of tests here- 
inafter set forth relative to commodity 
rates the class rates seem to be reason- 
ably compensatory. Applicants will be 
authorized to establish the proposed class 
rates, provided that the rail class rates 
at intermediate points shall not be in- 
creased except as authorized by us, that 
they shall in no instance be more than 
100 per cent higher than the terminal 
rates, and that they shall not exceed 
the lowest combination. 


Class Rates Declared 
Reasonably Compensatory 


The Southern Pacific now maintains 
scales of proportional rates between San 
Francisco and Portland, which are ap- 
plicable to traffic originating at or 
destined to points east of Portland of 
which the scale beginning with a first- 


class rate of 64.5 cents per 100 pounds, | 
applicable in connection with rates from | 


and to stations on the lines of the Union 
Pacific System, Umatilla, Oreg., to 
Spokane, Wash., inclusive, and Pendle- 
ton, Oreg., to Huntington, Oreg., in- 
clusive, and stations on the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway, Longview, 
Oreg., to Spokane, inclusive, is repre- 
sentative. 
by adding to this scale of proportion all 
rates the local rates to and from the 
ports. The proportional steamer rates, 
which are used in like manner for con- 
structing through rates to and from 


| points east of Portland, begin with a 


first-class rate of 55 cents. To and from 
points north and south of Portland rates 
are constructed by using the local 80- 
cent scale between the ports and adding 
thereto th locals to and from Portland. 
The Southern Pacific desires to cancel 
the proportional scales and apply in lieu 
thereof the 80-cent local scale. This 
would result in increasing certain class 
rates, but it would place the all-rail 
class rates to and from points north, 
south, and east of Portland on the same 
relative basis. Relief will be granted 
which will permit the establishment of 
rates to scale between the ports plus 
the local rates beyond and relief to con- 
tinue rates based on lower scales will be 
denied. 


There are no joint through commodity 
water-and-rail rates between points 
north, south, or east of Portland and in- 
terior California peints, but such rates 
are published on certain articles from 
San Francisco to points east of Portland 
in Agent Henry’s tariff I. C. C. No. 35. 
The water arbitraries used in the con- 
struction of these joint through rates 
bear no fixed relation to the steamer 
locals. 


The present rail rates are made on 
San Francisco and Portland combina- 
tions, using proportional or basing rates 
between these ports. Although originally 
related thereto, these basing rates are 
not equivalent to the local steamer rates. 
They as increased during and subsequent 
to the war, have been in effect for years. 


Construction of All-Rail 
Rates Herein Proposed 

The all-rail rates here proposed are 
constructed as follows: Between points 
north of Los Altos, Tracy, Lathrop, San 
Jose, and Stockton, Calif., and west of 
Roseville, Calif., on the one hand, and 
points north and south of Portland, on 
the other, by adding to the rail locals to 
and from San Francisco and Portland 
proportional rates equal to the published 
standard steamer locals between San 
Francisco and Portland; between the said 
California points, on the one hand, and 
points east of Portland, on the other, by 
adding to the rail locals proportionals 
which are 3 cents higher than the 
steamer locals; between San Francisco 
and Portland the local carload rates are 
3 cents higher, and the less-than-carload 
rates 6 cents higher, than the local 
steamer rates, subject to minimum rates 
of 32 cents where the carload minimum 
weight is under 60,000 pounds, 25 cents 
where the carload minimum weight is 
60,000 pounds or over, and 41 cents less 
than carload; between points east of 
Roseville and south of Los Altos, San 
Jose, Tracy, Lathrop, and Stockton, on 
the one hand, and Oregon points, on the 
other, the proportionals used in con- 
structing the proposed rates are also 
equal to the steamer locals, except, 
where the steamer rates are more than 
5 cents lower than the minimum rates 
of 32 cents and 25 cents, the propor- 
tionals are not the steamer rates but 5 
cents lower than the minimum rates; 
and between interior California and in- 
terior Oregon points the minimum rates 
are also applicable in the event rates 
thus constructed are lower than the 
minima. 

The rates between San Francisco and 
Seattle and points based thereon are 
made in the same manner except that 
minimum rates of 43 cents for minimum 
earload weights under 60,000 pounds and 
36 cents for, those over it are proposed. 
In certain instances, the Seattle rail rate 
is based, not upon the San Francisco- 
Seattle steamer rate, but upon the San 
Francisco-Portland steamer rate plus the 
rail lecal beyond. In such instances, the 
San Francisco-Seattle rail rate is to be 
applied to all intermediate points north 
of Portland. 

The minimum rates proposed between 
San Francisco and Everett, Wash., and 
rates based thereon are 3 cents higher 
than those to Seattle. 

The minimum rates proposed between 
San Pedro, Wilmington, and Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Portland and points 
taking rates based thereon are 40 cents 
where the carload minimum weight is 
over 60,000 pounds and 50 cents where 
under 60,000 pounds. Those proposed 
between the southern California points 
named and Seattle and points based 
thereon are 51 and 61 cents, respectively. 
Those between the same points and 
Everett are 54 and 64 cents, respectively. 

The proportional rates proposed for 
the rail haul between the ports are the 


Through rates are constructed | 


Acceptances 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 20. 
(Made Public July 22, 1927). 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$1,338 ,626.90 


3.623,113.03 

inter- 
1,396,047.60 
349,012.72 
6,706,800.25 
429,297.50 
171,968,783.26 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


Total .vcseecececss. 179,108,681.01 
: Expenditures 
General expenditures.. 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal. .- 
Operations in 
accounts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund i 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment 
funds 


$2,643,799.37 
274,849.03 
655,474.22 
71,669.98 
special 


89,206.15 


a os 
135, 477.3 


Total ordinary 
penditures 
Other public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today........ 


4,598,854.34 


8,246,824.50 
166,259,202.17 


179,104,881.01 


The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
Monday. 


same as the steamer local rates except to 
and from points east of Florence, Calif,, 
and east of Los Angeles. From those 
| points the proportionals are also the 
same as the steamer local rates except 
where the steamer locals are more than 
| 5 cents lower than the proposed min- 
imum rates. In such instances the pro- 
portionals are 5 cents lower than the 
minimum rates. If, from interior points, 
the local plus the proportional is less 
than the respective minimum rate, the 
latter applies. 

The proposed intermediate rates are 
for the most part lower than the present 
rates, yet there are also certain proposed 
increases. These increases will occur 
only in cases where the present rates are 
constructed by the use of basing rates 
which are lower than the present steamer 
rates. In such instances the port com- 
binations will increase rates to certain 
intermediate points. Mowever, no change 
is proposed in the present intermediate 
rates up to and including the present 
high-point rate. For example, the pres- 
ent cement rate from Tolenas, Calif., to 
Eugene, Oreg., is 30.5 cents. 


| Rates Are Compared 
With Those of Ships 

Eugene is the high point and the rates 
are graded up to it. To points beyond 
rates are made on a lower basis so as not 
to exceed the Portland combination. The 
Southern Pacific under this application 
proposes to make no change in the ce- 
ment rate up to Eugene. Salem, Oreg., 
is 71 miles north to Eugene and 53 miles 
south of Portland. The proposed Tolen- 





as-Salem rate is 35 cents, constructed 7.5 | 
| nage was 190,563 tons and nothrbound 
| 194,652 tons. 


-cisco to Portland (the steamer rate), and | 
| annual 


cents local from Tolenas to San Fran- 
cisco, 15 cents proportional, San Fran- 


Coast. The following steamship lines 
operate between the Pacific Coast ports: 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship 
Company, Pacific Steamship Company, 


Los Angeles Steamship Company, White | 


Flyer Line, McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany, Charles Nelson Company, Albers 
Steamship Company, Dollar Steamship 
and §. S. Freeman Steamship Company. 

The first four are termed standard 
lines. Their service is superior to the 
other lines. They have better equipment, 
regular sailings, and maintain faster 
schedules. In addition to the steamship 
companies enumerated, the lumber 
schooner should be mentioned. It trans- 
ports lumber from northern ports and 
picks up, on its return trip, any available 
freight destined to northern ports. The 
McCormick Steamship Company and the 
Charles Nelson Steamship Company act 
as agents for many of these schooners 
and assist in procuring cargo for them. 

The Pacific Steamship Company is the 
only standard line serving the Puget 
Sound ports. Both it and the San Fran- 
cisco & Portland Steamship Company 
serve Portland and Puget Sound ports. 
The Los Angeles Steamship Company 
and the White Flyer Line do not operate 
north of San Francisco, 

The standard lines file their 
port interstate rates with us. They 
maintain the highest existing water 
rates. The Pacific Steamship Company's 
and the San Francisco & Portland Steam- 
ship Company’s rates between San Fran- 
cisco and Portland are the same with the 
exception of certain rates of the Pacific 
Steamship Company not filed with us, 
which seem to apply to only certain traf- 
fic and relatively are immaterial. 

The McCormick, the Chagles Nelson, 
‘and other steamship companies also serve 
the northern ports. They publish tariffs 
but do not file them here. The rates 
named therein are apparently about 3 
cents lower than those of the standard 
lines. These and certain other lines 
handle freight under special contract in 
addition to their published rates. The 
lumber schooner rates are contract rates 
and for the most 
those of the 
Nelson lines. 


Record Is Incomplete 
On Tonnege Handled 


The record does not contain complete 
data as to the total tonnage handled, all- 
rail, all-water, and rail-and-water. The 
applicant shows that based upon the all- 
rail tonnage handled between California 

{ points and Oregon points for the months 
j of October, 1920, and January, 1921, (ex- 
cluding live stock) the Southern Pacific’s 


port to 


part are lower than 


12.5 cents local Portland to Salem. 
The evidenec shows that the rail 

carriers have always had to meet keen 

water competition along the Pacific 

| 

McCormick and Charles 


} 
| 
i 


| 


12,177.08 | 





| Sweden (krona) 





(apex 
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Seasonal Decline in Su 


Offered for Sale on Acceptance Market 


Purchases of Dealers Mostly for Cotton Exports and 
Silk, Coffee and Sugar Imports. 


Cotton exports and silk, coffee and 
sugar imports formed the basis of the 
majority of bills bought between June 
16 and July 13, according to the monthly 
review of the acceptance market, made 
public July 22 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The following is the statement in full 
text: 

The supply of bills in the acceptance 
market during the period from June 16 
to July 13 showed a slight seasonal de- 
cline and dealers’ purchases were smaller 
than in recent months. Cotton exports 
and silk, coffee and sugar imports formed 


716,201.19 | the basis of the majority of the bills 


bought. a 

The demand was affected by firmer 
money conditions toward the end of the 
half year, and rates on 90-day bills were 
advanced by most dealers on the 20th of 
June. Early in July, however, large pur- 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.) 

New York, July 22. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

r ' July 22, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


| 592 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose 


of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: 
pen (schilling)......-...... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone)........ 
Denmark (krone) , 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc)........++«+- sean 
Germany (reichsmark)..... wees. 
Greece (drachma) Caine 
Holland (guilder).......+«+- — 
Hungary (pengo).....«+- oeees'oe 
Italy (lira)......-+0- 
Norway (KrONE)...seeeesereereny 
Poland (zloty)......+++- stenese 
Portugal (escudo)...... 
Rumania (leu)...... soceesoncese 
Spain (peseta).....ceeeeceeers 


14069 
1390 
007232 
-029629 
2674 
4.8545 
.025197 
.0391 
2377 
013141 
.4006 
1744 
0548 
2583 
1123 
0498 
.006020 
1710 
+2678 
.1926 
.017587 


Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael).. 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar)........ 
China (Tientsinor Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar)..... 
North America: 

Canada (dollar)......... cccevee 
Cube. (O86)... .cesscccces ooo 
Mexico (peso) = 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... 
South America: ; 
Argentina (peso) (gold)........ 
Brazil (milreis) 

CUE CRED) . ciiiiviccvinsiccece 
Uruguay (peso) 


6475 
6438 
6239 
+6542 
4899 
+4453 
4388 
+4354 
+3610 
4701 
5596 
-998212 
-999156 
-467167 
996063 


-9658 
.1180 
1203 


9925 


total estimated yearly southbound ton- 


It is estimated that the 
rail tonnage from Portland to 
San Francisco is 60,810 tons and north- 
bound 40,554 tons. It presents data which 
was compiled from the 1921 records of 
the Merchants Exchange of Portland rel- 
ative to the total steamer tonnage. This 
shows that during that year 165,605 tons 
were shipped by water from Portland to 
California ports and 106,988 tons were 
shipped from those ports to Portland, 
The standard steamer lines have the 
superior service in point of time between 
the ports, but this advantage becomes 


| less and less the further inland the ori- 


gin and destination of the shipments. 
The Pacific Steamship Company takes 
the position that the applicant should 
be permitted to equalize its rates with 
those of the standard steamer lines only 
and that it should not be allowed to es- 
tablish rates that are in fact lower than 
such water rates when the auxiliary ex- 
penses in connection with the water serv- 
ice are considered. 

The applicant says that it not only has 
to compete with the stadard lines but 
also with other lines. It shows that of 
appproximately 35,000 tons of -north 
bound traffic, which it originated at in- 
terior California points and turned over 
to the water lines at San Francisco in 
1921, 52.7 per cent was handled by the 
McCormick and the Chas. Nelson Steam- 
ship Companies. The character of this 
52.7 per cent tonnage is not shown. It 
is also contended that if the applicant’s 
rates are based upon a 10 cent differen- 
tial over the water rate, both local and 
proportional, then both water and rail 
lines will enjoy an equal opportunity and 
each can be expected to obtain its share 
of the traffic. 

Although there are no water-and-rail 
joint through rates now in effect (with 
the exception of those east of Portland 
noted above) on traffic that moved from 
or to Portland by water, originating at 
or destined to points beyond, the stand- 
ard stemaer lines absorb the unloading, 
reloading, and switching charges at Port- 
land. The charges on traffic beyond Seat- 
tle are also absorbed at Seattle, but they 
are not absorbed at San Francisco with 
the exception that there certain unload- 
ing and loading charges are absorbed. 

It follows that the rail carriers’ actual 


| water competition on local rail traffic is 


the cost to the shipper of marine in- 
surance, plus the expense to reach the 
dock at pvint of origin, the local steamer 
rate, and the expense of making deliv- 
ery at destination. On shipments be- 
tween interior California points, on the 
one hand, and interior Oregon and Wash- 
ington points, on the other, the addi- 
tional costs of utilizing the water routes 
are not as great since the transfer 
charges at Portland and Seattle are ab- 
sorbed. 

To obtain relief under the fourth sec- 


| 


chases of acceptances were again made 
in New York for foreign account and 
this increase in demand resulted in a re- 
duction of 90-day bill rates to their 
former level. 

New York dealers reported 
portfolios on July 13 than at any time 
since last September. Dealers in other 
cities, however, reported a slack demand 
throughout the period for any but short 
bills. 

The following table shows the market 
rates on bills of various maturities as 
they stood both at the beginning and at 
the end of the period: 

Acceptance rate in 
market, 
Maturity 

30 days 
60 days 
90 days 
120 days 
180 days 


smaller 


the New. York 


358 34% 
3% 35% 
3% 35% 
548 3% 
4 3% 


Government to Get 


$98,502 Fro might 


Bid Asked 
| 
| 


Based on Admissions Tax of 
10 Per Cent of Total 
Receipts. 


The Federal Government will receive | 
in excess of $98,000 in taxes on admis- | 
sions to the prize fight between Jack 
Dempsey and Jack Sharkey in New York 
July 21, according to figures made pub- 
lic July 22 by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Department of the Treasury. 
The Bureau’s figures were based on tel- 
egraphic reports from its representa- 
tives in New York. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Telegraphic reports from Supervisor 
of Accounts and Collections Louis J. 
Campbell, at New York, were that paid 
admissions to the Dempsey-Sharkey 
fight numbered 72,283, and that the ad- 


| 1926. 





missions tax of 10 per cent will amount 
to $98,502.70. 

Income tax from principals, promoters 
and others who profited will add to the 
Government’s total. 


Insurance Companies 


Regulated by Turkey 


New Law Requires All Firms to 
Reinsure With Govern- 
ment. 


Government insurance must supplant 


| all Turkish insurance policies under a 


new law recently passed by the Angora 
government, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce from the 
American Trade Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople, William E. Nash. Marine 
and fire insurance, domestic and foreign, 
have been affected by the statute, it was 
stated. The full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 


The néw law obliging all insurance 
companies doing business in Turkey, 


| whether foreign or domestic, to reinsure 


from 50 to 75 per cent of their policies 
with a government institution 


Assembly in Angora. 

Article 1 of the act marks the keynote 
of other articles and reads as follows: 
“All national and foreign insurance so- 
cieties doing business in all lines of in- 
surance within the territory of the 
Turkish Republic will be obliged to re- 


insure with a special reinsurance insti- | 


tute to be set up by the state at least 
50 per cent of the insurance of all kinds 
granted by them on risks situated in 
Turkey, and also all surplus of amounts 
which they keep for their own account in 
accordance witk complete conservation 
lists drawn up by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance.” 

Maritime insurance and fire insurance 
seem to be the two branches most af- 
fected by the new statute. Life insur- 
ance, though growing in importance, has 
never been really large in Turkey. 


tion the applicant must demonstrate that 
the intermediate rates proposed are not 
unreasonably high; that actual water 
competition exists; and that the proposed 
terminal rates are “reasonably compen- 
satory.” In construing this phrase in 
the Transcontinental Cases of 1922, 74 
I. C, C. 48, 71, we said: 

“In the light of these and similar con- 
siderations, we are of opinion and “find 
that in the administration of the fourth 
section the words ‘reasonably compensa- 
tory’ imply that a rate properly so de- 
scribed must (1) cover and more than 
cover the extra or additional expenses 
incurred in handling the traffic to which 
it applies; (2) be no lower than neces- 
sary to meet existing competition; (3) 
not be so low as to threaten the extinc- 
tion of legitimate competition by water 
carriers; and (4) not impose an undue 
burden on other traffic or jeopardize the 
appropriate return on the value of carrier 
property generally, as contemplated in 
section 15a of the act. It may be added 
that rates of this character ought, wher- 
ever possible, to bear some relation to the 
value of the commodity carried and the 
value of the service rendered in connec- 
tion therewith. We also find that where 
carriers apply for relief from the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion and propose the application of rates 
which they designate as ‘reasonably com- 
pensatory’ they should affirmatively show 
that the rates proyosed conform to the 
erjteria indicated above.” 

To be continued in the issue of 

July 25, 


Expenditures 


was ;| 
passed recently by the Grand National | 
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- Finance 


pply of Bills | Payments by Check 


Show Gain in Trade; 


Higher Than in 1926 


Department of Commerce 
Announces Summary for 


Week Ending July 16; 


Tron Prices Lower. 


The dollar volume of trade during the 
week ended July 16, as seen from check 
payments, although smaller than in the 
preceding week, was larger than in the 
corresponding week of last year, accord- 
ing to the weekly statement of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The statement in full text follows: 

Wholesale prices averaged higher than 
in the previous week but were still well 
below the level of last year. Prices for 
cotton continued- to average higher than 
in the preceding week but were below 
the corresponding week of a year ago. 
Prices for iron and steel averaged lower 
than in either the previcus week or the 
corresponding week of last year. 


Loans and Discounts. 


Loans and discounts by Federal reserve 
member banks declined from the preced- 
ing week but were higher than in the 
same week of a year ago. Interest rates 
on time money showed no change from 
the previous week but averaged higher 
than in the corresponding week of 1926. 
Bond prices averaged higher than in 
either the previous week or the same 
week of a year ago. Stock prices again 
advanced both as compared with the 
previous week and the same week of 
Interest rates on call loans de- 
clined from both comparative periods. 
The Federal reserve ratio advanced over 
both the previous week and the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 


Production of Coal. 


The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 9 was smaller 
than in either the preceding week or the 
same week of 1926. Lumber output also 


| showed declines from both comparative 


periods. The production of beehive coke 
was greater than in the previous week 
but substantially lower than in the same 
week of 1926. Petroleum pxoduction re- 
ceded slightly from the preceding week 
but was greater than in the same week 
of 1926. Receipts of wheat at primary 
markets were greater than in the previ- 
ous week but smaller than last year. 
Cotton receipts were substantially larger 
than a year ago. Receipts of cattle at 
primary markets were only about half as 
large as last year, while hog receipts 
showed an advance over a year ago. 


Property Tax Rises 
For San Jose, Calif. 


Exceeded Reve 
enues of City for Last 
Year. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the city corporation of San 
Jose, Calif., for the fiscal year ending 
November 30, 1926. The full text follows: 

It should be noted that in order to put 
the city of San Jose on a basis compar- 
able with those cities in which the 
schools are a part of the city corporation, 
the figures here given include 99 per 
cent of the transactions of the Board of 
Education of San Jose for the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1926, the percent- 
age being based on the ratio of the as- 
sessed valuation of the city to that of 
the entire school district. These statis- 
tics were compiled by Mrs. E. B. Burton, 
eare City Auditor, San Jose, Calif. 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
San Jose, Calif., for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1926, amounted to 
$1,584,431, or $35.93 per capita. In 1925 
the comparative per capita for main- 
tenance and operation of general depart- 
ments was $31.51, and for 1917, $16.15. 
The interest on debt amounted to $123,- 
907; and outlays for permanent improves 
ments, $1,284,521..The total payments, 
therefore, for expenses of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays, include 
ing schools, were $2,992,859. 


Schoel Costs Analyzed. 


The total payments included for the 
schools amounted to $1,636,721. Of this 
amount $1,044,448 represents the ex- 
penses for maintenance; $75,403, interest 
on debt; and $516,870, outlays. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 


The total revenue receipts of San Jose 
for 1926, including schools, were $2,- 
697,841, or $61.18 per capita. This was 
$989,503 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $295,- 
018 less than the total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
The revenye receipts included for the 
school district amounted to $1,307,293. 


Property taxes represented 43.3 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 44.4 
per cent for 1925, and 55 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes cpllected was 160.2 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 6.2 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capital prop- 
erty taxes were $26.49 in 1926, $25.30 in 
1925, and $11.14 in 1917. 


Indebtedness Declines. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of San 
Jose on November 30, 1926, was $2,436,- 
431, or $55.25 per capita. Of the total 
net indebtedness $1,427,166 was for the 
schools. In 1925 the per capita debt was 
$58.97, and in 1917, $30.73. 
for 1926 was $2,037,011. 

839, or 32 per cent, was levied for the 

In California there is no levy of the 
general property tax for State p 
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Taxation: 


Affiliated Companies 
As Group to Elect 
Form of Tax Return 


Principal Corporation With- 
out Authority to Decide on 
Joint or Separate In- 
come Statement. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BurEAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1808. 

Where the stock of two or more cor- 
porations is owned by the same interests, 

election to file returns under section 240 


(a), Act of 1924, must be made by the 
affiliated group as a whole and not by a | 


so-called principal corporation, accord- 
ing to a memorandum opinion by the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, G. C. M. 1808. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 
An opinion of this office is requested 
in connection with the question here- 


after set out. 
Method of Return. 

The M Company, the O Company, and 
the P Company were affiliated for the 
years 1919 to 1924, inclusive, by reason 
of the fact that all the stock of the 
three corporations was owned by 
same interests. 


For the years 1919 to 1924, inclusive, | 


the O Company being designated as the 
subsidiary company. The P Company, 
however, filed separate returns for the 
whole period. 

The three corporations have been ruled 


clusive, and have acquiesced in the de- 
termination of tax liability on a con- 
solidated basis for those’ years. For the 
vear 1924 the corporations contend that 
no election has been exercised under 


section 240(a) of the Revenue Act of | 


1924 and that the tax liability for that 


vear should be determined on the basis 
. | 


of separate returns. 
Questions Arising. 
The following questions have arisen: 


1. What company or companies in a | 
class “B” affiliation may make an elec- , 
section | 
240(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924 which | 


tion under the provisions of 
will be binding on all other companies 
affliated therewith? 

2. If an election is made by the prin- 


cipal company, who shall determine 


which is the principal company and how | 


shall the principal company be deter- 
mined? 

3. In the instant case, which company 
is the principal company, if the princi- 
pal company makes the election? 


4. If the principal company does not | 
make the election, has an election been | 


made in the instant case? 
Section 240(a) of the Revenue Act 


porations which are affiliated within the 

meaning of that section may make sep- 

arate returns 

return. 
Provision of Law. 

Article 632 of Regulations 65 provides 
in part as follows: 

“Affiliated corporations as defined in 
section 240(c) and article 633, 
tive of the basis upon which returns 
were filed prior to 1924 under section 
240(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921, may 
elect to make separate returns or file 
a consolidated return in which will be 
reported the consolidated net income of 
the affiliated group.” 

In Solicitor’s Memorandum 2683 (C. 
B. IV-1, 238) this 
opinion that when corporations 
affiliated they must either elect to file 
one consolidated return for the entire 


group or file individual returns for each | 


corporation. 
s 


From a reading of 
supra, and article 652, 


section 
supra, it is ap- 


parent that the election to file returns | 
made | 


upon one basis or the other is 
by the “affiliated corporations.” This 
is especially true in the case of a class 
“B” affiliation. Hence the election in 
such cases is made by the affiliated group 
as a whole, and not by any one corpo- 
ration as the principal company. 


Group Election Essential. 


Kach corporation in the affiliated group | 


should have a voice in the selection of 
the basis upon which the return or re- 
turns for the affiliated group should be 
made, and in order that the selection 
made will constitute an election as re- 
quired by the statute and regulations, 
supra, there must be a substantial una- 


nimity on the part of the affiliated cor- | 


porations. In other words, if the affili- 
ated group is to be treated as a single 
enterprise, the number of constitutent 
corporations that agree upon the basis 
of making the return must be such that 
their action is substantially the action 
of the affilitaed group. 

Thus, in the instant case, where the 


the affiliated group was owned by the 
same interests throughout the years in 


question, the action of two of the cor- | 


porations in selecting a different basis It is true that for many purposes the 


for filing returns than was selected by 
the third corporation can not be treated 
as equivalent to the action of the affil- 
ated group as a whole, and it follows 
that no election has been made by the 
affiliated corporations under section 
240(a), supra, for the year 1924. 

Consequently, it is the opinion of this 
office that the election to file returns 
under section 240(a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924, in cases where the stock of two 
or more corporations is owned by the 
same interests, is made by the affiliated 
group as a whole and not by a so-called 
principm corporation. It is the further 
opinion of this~effice that the affiliated 
corporations in the instant case did not 
elect to file a consolidated return for 
the year 1924. 

G. GM. 1808, 


INDEX 


the j 


| dated June 2, 


irrespec- | é 
| courts will not take 


} on 


office expressed the | 


were | 


240(a), | 


| ville Tp. v. 


| the Supreme 
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Corporations 


Opinion Is Announced on Time Element 
on Items in Final Tax Refund Schedule 
sncieiaiegheapilitills Maat 


General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, Rules on 
Interest Provisions Under Revenue Act of 1921. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 2020. 

Items appearing on a final refund 
schedule signed by the Commisisoner of 
Internal Revenue prior to 4.01 p. m, on 
June 2, 1924, are subject to the interest 
provisions of section 1324 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, according to a 
memorandum opinion by the General 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, G. C. M. 2020. 

The opinion follows: 
made to the protests filed on behalf of 
the M Company, in which exception is 
taken to an adjustment of interest made 
in connection refunds of income 
taxes for the fiscal years ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

It appears that certain claims 
refund filed by the M Company 


Reference is 


with 


for 
(the 


| taxpayer) were allowed and listed upon 


a final schedule which was signed by 


| the Commissidner some time during the 


day of June 2, 1924. Since the Revenue 
Act of 1924 was signed by the Presi- 
1924, it be- 
determine whether 


dent at 4.01 p. m., June 2, 
comes necessary to 
the interest 
1324(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921 are 
applicable, or whether the particular re- 
fund claim contained in the schedule 
1924, should receive the 


interest 


provisions of section 


benefit of the 


It will be noted that section 1104 of 


the Revenue Act of 1924 provides that | 
“except as otherwise provided, this Act , 


shall take effect upon its enactment.” 


The Income Tax Unit has reached the | ‘ 
/ can be done, the law takes notice of the 


conclusion that, taking into considera- 
tion the established 
Bureau in force on June 2, 1924, 


schedules of allowed refund claims which 


| were handled in the usual course of busi- 
| ness on that day must have been signed , ; 
; terwards should not affect such act, or, 


before 3 p. m.; that any schedules signed 
by the Commissioner on that date were 
signed prior to the enactment 


nue Act of 1921 was still in effect when 
the particular schedule under consid- 


| eration was signed by the Commissioner. 


Attorneys for Taxpayers 
Rely Upon Question of Time 


The attorneys for the taxpayer rely ! 


particularly upon the contention that, re- 
gardless of the hour of the day on which 


| the final schedule was signed, the Reve- 


A 924 was in effect fr the ; ; 
wae Se oh 5 Wt tt ee ee ean very day the act went into effect but 


beginning of the day of June 2, 1924, 
and that any schedule signed at any 


time during that day is subject to the | 
interest provisions contained in the Reve- ! 


; . ' nue Act of 1924. 
of 1924 provides, in substance, that cor- | 


The real issue involved, i. e., whether 


| section 1019 of the Revenue Act of 1924 


; | was 
or make a consolidated | 


in effect all of June 2, 1924, 


shotld be considered in the light of the 


| decisions of the courts with respect to ; 


other cases in which a similar issue was 


| involved. 


There are some decisions which have 
applied a general principle that the 


of days, and that legislation effective 
upon its enactment will be deemed to be 
in effect from the beginning of the day 
which the legislation was passed. 
(United States v. Norton, 97 U. S., 164, 


| Lapeyre v. United States, 17 Wall., 191.) 
| However, Mr. Justice Harlan, in Louis- 


ville Tp. v. Savings Bank (104 U. S., 


469, 475), after referring to these cases | 


and the case of Arnold v. United States 


(9 Cranch, 104), involving a similar situ- | 


ation, stated: * * * it cannot be doubted 
that the court may, when substantial 
justice requires it, ascertain the precise 
hour when the statute took effect by 
approval of the Executive. 

In referring to the case of Louisville 
Tp. v. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
held in the case of Iselin v. United States 
(87 Fed., 194) that: The clearly 
announced doctrine of the case of Louis- 
Savings Bank (104 U. S., 
469), which is the latest deliverance of 
Court on this particular 
subject, may be stated to be that when 
it is necessary to determine conflicting 


* & 6 


rights, courts of justice will take cog- | 


nizance of fractions of a day. This case 
repudiates the ancient doctrine that the 
law would in no case recognize frac- 
tions of a day, and that all statutes are 
to be construed to take effect from the 
first moment of the day of their approval 
by the Executive. 


Language Is Quoted 
From Illinois Decision 


In the case of Louisville Tp. v. Sav- 


| ings Bank, supra, the court approved the 


rule declared in Grosvenor vy. Magill (37 


| Ill., 389) as being consistent with sound 
stock of the three corporations forming | 


reason and publie policy, and as being 
in line with the settled course of deci- 
sions in other courts. 
quoted from the Illinois decision: * * * 


law knows no divisions of a day, but 
whenever it becomes important to the 
ends of justice, or in order to decide 
upon conflicting interests, the law will 
look into fractions of a day as readily 
as into the fractions of any other unit 
(2 Bl. Comm., 140, notes.) The 
rule is purely one of convenience, which 
must give way whenever the rights of 
the parties require it. 

In the case of Bank vy. Burhardt (100 
U. S., 686, 689) it was stated: * * * For 
most purposes, the law regards the en- 
tire day as an indivisible unit. But 
when the priority of legal right 
over another, depending on the ordet 
of events occurring on the same day, 
is involved, this rule is necessarily de- 
parted from, 

The same principle is stated 


one 


in 238 


: tion (vol. 1, p. 320) it is stated: 


| immediately is operative 
provided under } 
| section 1019 of the Revenue Act of 1924. 


affiliated for the years 1919 to 1923, in- | | fractions of a day when necessary. 


procedure of the ' 
all | 


of the ! 
Revenue Act of 1924; and that the Reve- | 


! it could become law. 


or | 
| merely after 4.01 p. m. of that day, 


, 1 7 ; United States v. 
notice of fractions |} 


Savings Bank, supra, the Circuit | 


This language is }! 


American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law, at page 215, citing many authori- 
ties, as follows: * * * The view which 
seems to be supported by the weight of 
authority is that a bill becomes opera- 
tive only from the time of its approval; 
that the doctrine that there is no frac- 
tion of a day is a legal fiction, which 
may be overthrown by the fact, when 
necessary, in order to accomplish sub- 
stantial justice. 

In the case of In re Richardson (2 
Story, 571) the court stated: * * * It is 
the act of approval which makes it a 
law, and until that act is done it is not 
a law. The approval can not look back- 
ward, and by relation make that a law 
at any antecedent period of the same 
day which was not so before approval, 
for the general rule is, “Lex prospicit, 
non respicit.” 


Doctrine That in Law 
There Is No Fraction of Day 

In this case Judge Story observed that 
the oft-repeated doctrine that law 
there is no fraction of a day is true 


in 


only in a limited sense, when it will pro- 


| mote the right and justice of the case. 


In Sutherland on Statutory Construc- 
x ok 
The weight of American authority is 
that a statute which is to go into effect 
from the in- 
stant of its passage. [Citing a long line 
of decisions]. The law takes notice of 
The 
general principle declared by Lord 
Mansfield is believed to be sound and es- 
tablished by the weight of authority, that 
where it is necessary to justice and it 


parts of a day; the the precise time 
when an act is done may be shown. This 
necessity exists when an act is done on 
the same day that a legislative act is 
passed, if that statute being passed af- 


being passed before, should do so. 
In Burgess v. Salmon (97 U. S., 381), 


it was held that the time of approval : 


of a Revenue Act by the President points 
out the earliest possible moment at which 
According to that 
decision, when acts are done in the fore- 


| noon, but the statute is not approved 


by the President until afternoon of the 
same day, such acts must be governed 
by the preexisting law. It was therefore 
held that an act increasing the tax on 


| tobacco does not apply to tobacco which 


is stamped, sold and removed on the 
before it had been approved by the Pres- 
ident. 

The attorneys for the taxpayer in the 
instant case, in making a reference to 
a letter from the Bureau dated March 
10, 1927, in which certain cases are cited 
holding to the effect that the courts will 
consider fractions of a day whenever it 
is necessary to promote the purpose of 
substantial justice, contend that such 
cases apply only in the determination 
of conflicting priorities of private rights 
and that the rule has no application 
to a public statute. In the case of 
Iselin (87 Fed., 194, 
198) this contention was disposed of by 
the statement that the case of Burgess 
v. Salmon is an authority clearly to the 
contrary, that case involving a conten- 
tion between citizen and the Government. 
tion between a citizen and the Gov- 
ernment. 


Construction of Statutes 


By Those in Charge 

‘It is a well-established rule of statu- 
tory construction that the construction 
given to a statute by those charged with 
the duty of executing it will be given 
weight by the courts if the true construc- 
tion be doubtful. (United-States v. Hill, 
120 U. S., 169 and cases cited at page 
182.) The Bureau has taken the position 
that with respect to the imposition of an 
internal revenue tax the actual time of 
the approval of the legislation may be 
considered. In article 7, Regulations 48, 
relating to the excise tax on works of 
art and jewelry imposed under sections 
602 and 604 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
it is provided that ‘“‘The tax applies to 
all sales made on or after June 2, 1924, 
at 4:01 p, m. Washington time.” In 
Regulations 70, relating to the estate tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1926, it is pro- 
vided that the exact moment of the death 
of a decedent shall be determinative as 
to the provisions of the Revenue Act 
which shall govern with respect to the 
estate tax. Other regulations with re- 
spect to taxes imposed under prior Reve- 
nue Acts have likewise taken into con- 
sideration the exact moment of the en- 
uctment of a taxing statute. 

Conceding that section 1019 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 was designed to 
be remedial, it is at once obvious that 
such section cannot be held to be retro- 
active in the sense of permitting the 
payment of interest on claims allowed 
before the effective date of that Revenue 
Aci, and that the effect of the Act is not 
narrowed by the application of such con- 
struction. * 

Nothing in this opinion is to be con- 
sidered in conflict with I. T. 2059 (C. 
B. III-2, 307) or I. T. 1603 (C. B. IT-1, 
228), in which the expressions “on and 
after June 2, 1924,” “on and after 
November 23, 
of such dates should be deemed to be 
governed by the actual time on June 2, 
1924, or November 23, 1921, at which 
the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1921 were 
approved, 

The conclusion has therefore been 
reache| that an item appearing on a 
final refund schedule, signed by the Com- 
missioner on June 2, 1924, prior to 4.04 
p. m. of that date is subject to the in- 
terest provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1921. 

G. C. M. 2020. 


or 
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1921,” occur, but the use : 


j after the return 


Refunds 


Distraint Proceedings 
Ruled Legal Way to 
Collect Tax Penalty 


General Counsel of Bureau 
of Internal Revenue Finds 
Suit Permissible After 
Tax Is Satisfied. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 2028. 

Where the tax liability itself has been 
fully satisfied, distraint proceedings can 
be legally instituted for the collectién 
of a penalty and interest accrued, not- 
withstanding the fact that such penalty 
and interest have not been assessed, ac- 
cording to a memorandum opinion by 
the General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 2028. 

The of such penalty and 
interest is subject to the statute of limi- 
tations applicable to the collection of 
the tax itself, the opiinon also held. 


collection 


Facts in Case Stated. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Advice is requested relative to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in enforcing collec- 
tion of penalty and interest asserted 
against the M Company under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

An additional tax for the year 1918 in 
the amount of 19x dollars was assessed 
against the M Company on the Novem- 
ber, 1921, assessment list; on December 
28, 1921,,a first notice and demand was 


mailed to the taxpayer for the amount so ! 


assessed; on January 6, 1922, a claim for 
abatement, Form 47, was filed by the 
taxpayer, which was rejected by the Bu- 
reau under date of November 18, 1922; 
under dates of February 2, 1923 


923, January 
30, 1924, and January 5, 1925, further 
notices for the payment of the tax were 
issued; under date of June 1, 1925, a 
warrant of distraint was issued; and the 
tax was paid on July 7, 1925. At the 
time of payment of the tax, the taxpayer 
submitted an offer of 3x dollars in com- 
promise of the 5 per cent penalty and in- 
terest of 8x dollars. On December 10, 
1926, the offer in compromise was re- 
jected, and on March 23, 1927, a warrant 
of distraint was issued covering the pen- 
alty and interest. 


Questions Submitted. 

Based upon these facts, advice is re- 
quested as to— 

(1) Whether in this case, where the 
tax liability itself has been fully satis- 
fied, distraint proceedings can be legally 
instituted for the collection of penalty 
and interest accrued but not assessed. 


(2) Whether the accrued interest is in 
the natuwe of a tax or a debt. 

(3) Whether the penalty and interest 
must be officially assessed by the Com- 
missioner before collection can be en- 
forced by distraint proceedings. 

(4) Whether the statute of limitations 
runs against the assessment and collec- 
tion of penalty and interest, and, if so, 
how same applies in the case of the M 
Company. 

The first and third questions make 
it necessary to consider whether penalty 
and interest accrued but not assessed 
may be legally collected by a distraint 
proceeding. A delinquent taxpayer is 
as much obligated under the law to pay 
unassessed penalty and interest im- 
posed for failure to pay a tax within 
the statutory period following notice and 
demand as he is to pay the amount 
actually assessed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. ‘(See section 3187, 
Revised Statutes.) In the opinion of this 
office, under the provisions of the cited 
section proceedings by distraint properly 
may be utilized to collect such unassessed 
penalty and interest. 

Interest Added to Tax. 

With regard to the second question 
presented, it appears to be immaterial 
as to whether accrued interest may be 
regarded as a tax or a debt for collec- 
tion purposes. Under the provisions 
the statute, interest for delinquency i 
making payment of a tax is added 


a part of the tax and is collectible 
the same manner as the tax. 


With regard to the fourth question, 
it is the opinion of this office that where 
the statute provides for the collection 
of penalty and interest as a part of the 
tax, the collection of such penalty and 
interest is subject to the statute of limi- 
tations applicable to the collection of 
the tax itsel’. Unless*a suit or pro- 
ceeding by distraint is begun for the 
collection of the penally and interest 
within the statutory period applicable to 
the collection of the tax, the collection 
thereof becomes barred. It is stated 
that it is evident that the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Bowers 
v. New York & Albany Lighterage Co. 
(269 U. S., 514; T. D. 4009 [Internal 
Revenue Bulletin VI-15, 18]) applies to 
the,collection of the penalty and interest 
asserted against the M Company. In 
the instant case the five-year period of 
limitation, as prescribed in the Revenue 
Act of 1921, upon assessment and col- 
lection of t! 
said company 
1924, the date of the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, and no collection 
waivers were filed by the taxpayer. The 
six-year period of limitation upon col- 
lection of the tax after assessment, as 
prescribed in the Revenue Acts of 1924 
and 1926, is therefore not applicable. 
Under the decision of the Supreme Court 
referred to, collection of the tax, penalty 
and interest became barred five ; 
was filed, unless a suit 
or distraint proceeding was begun for 
the collection thereof within such period. 
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Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Gain or Loss Is Found in Transfer 


of Assets Between Affiliated Concerns 


Transaction Disregarded in Computation of Income on 
Consolidated Return. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1345 A. 

A transfer of assets between affiliated 
corporations effected during years for 
which consolidated income-tax returns 
were required is productive of neither 
taxable gain nor deductible loss in com- 
puting the consolidated net income of the 
affiliated group, according to a memo- 
randum opinion by the General Counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. 
C. M. 1345 A. 

The opinion held that an intercom- 
pany transaction, productive neither of 
taxable gain nor deductible loss, is not 
productive of a new or independent basis 
for the computation or gain or loss on 
subsequent sale or other disposition. 

According to the opinion, discovery de- 
pletion should be allowed to an inter- 
company transferee of a natural re- 
source deposit to the same extent that 
the intercompany transferer would have 
been entitled to depletion on the _ of 
discoveries previously made. ) 

The opinion follows in full text: 

An opinion is requested as to the basis 
for depletion and gain or loss on sub- 
sequent disposition of certain assets ac- 
quired by the M Company (the taxpayer) 
in’ , 1920, from the N- Company. 
Both companies were subsidiaries of the 
O Company and the three corporations 
were affilited at the time of the trans- 
action. 


Oil Properties Separated 


From Other Holdings 

In 1920 the O Company owned 100 
per cent of the capital stock of the N 
Company, and, the latter owned certain 
The O Company devised 
a plan for separating the oil properties 
of the N Company from its other assets. 
As described in the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the executive committee held ——, 
1920, the plan involved the following 
features: (1) To organize a corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of shares 
of no par value to be purchased by the 
O Company at x dollars per share; (2) 
to transfer to the N Company the stock 
of the R Company held by the O Com- 
pany, consisting of shares; (3) to 
have the N Company convey all of its 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner ac- 
quiesces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume and 
page of the report.) 

American Show & Entertainment Co., 
7679, 5, 954. 

George R. Dyer, executor, 3351, 5, 711. 

Halbert K. Hitchcock, 6107, 4, 273. 

Estate of Charles I, Hudson, 3351, 5, 
711, 

H. Kierstede Hudson, executor, 351, 5, 
71%, 

Fred S. Stewart Co., 6975, 5, 436. 

Mrs, W. A. Turner, 4162, 5, 1006. 

T. Hendry Walter, executor, 
S73; 

ihe Commissioner does not acquiesce 

1 the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., execu- 
tor, 4166, 5, 952. 

James C. Murphy, exetutor, 4166, 5, 
962, 

Provident 
4976, 5, 1004, 

Charles Sinkler, 
5, 1004. 

Estate of 
952. 
Estate of James K. Young, 4976, 5, 
1004, 


3351, 


Trust Co., administrator, 


administrator, 4976, 


John H. Windfelder, 4166, 5, 


oil-bearing lands in the State of S, con- | 


sisting of about acres, and the R 
Company stock to the newly organized 
corporation for the following: (a) 

dollars in cash; (b) a fuel oil supply 
contract between the new corporation 
and the O Company; and (c) an agree- 
ment on the part of the new company 
to purchase the O Company’s holdings 
of R Company bonds at par and interest, 
at the rate of dollars face value 
each year; (4) to offer at x dollars per 
share to the holders of the O Company 
stock of record on , 1921, one share 
of the new company’s stock for each 
share of the O Company’s stock owned 


by such stockholders, the offer to be ac- | 


cepted and payment made on or before 
—, 1921. 

On the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee the plan was adopted 
by the board of directors.of the O Com- 
pany. 

“On ——, 1920, the M Company was 
organized with a capital stock of 

of no par value. The O Company paid 
to the M Company the sum of —— dol- 
lars for all its capital stock. On A 
1920, the N Company transferred its oil- 


bearing lands in the State of S and | 


stock in the R Company to the M Com- 


pany for the sum of —— dollars, the | 


M Company retaining dollars as 
working capital. The transfer of the 
oil lands was subject to a number of 
exceptions and reservations for existing 
and future rights of way for railroads, 
pipe lines, and other installations, to- 
gether with necessary land for the op- 
erating facilities of the grantor. 

Under date of — —, 1920, the M Com- 
pany entered into a fuel oil contract, re- 
citing that it was entered into by the 


M Company as part consideration for | 
| addition to a reserve for bad debts can 


the conveyance to it by the N Company 
of — — shares shares of stock in the 


R Compapy and of its oil-bearing lands | 


in the ate of S. By this agreement 
the O Company assured itself of a sup- 
ply of fuel oil for itself and its sub- 
sidiaries for a period of — — years. 
The bond purchase agreement, dated 
— —, 1920, likewise recited that it was 
entered into as part consideration for 
the conveyance to the oil company of 


| charged off in part; * * 





the properties of the N Company. This 
contract did not obligate the O Com- 
pany to sell the bonds, and thus con- 
stituted essentially a guarantee against 
loss occasioned by a possible decline in 
value of the bonds held by the O Com- 
pany. 


Company Retained 


Control Until 1921 

The transfer of the property from the 
N Company to the M Company appar- 
ently took place on — —, 1920, but was 
subject to the provision that all earn- 
ings of t land were to be retainedy 
and all expenses of operation were to be 
borne by the N Company up to midnight 
of December 31, 1920. 

The M Company continued to operate 
as a 100 per cent owned subsidiary of 
the O Company during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1921. The M Company’s stock 
was distributed by the O Company to 
its stockholders on —, 1921. The 
affiliation then ceased and thereafter the 
M Company operated as an independent 
corporation. 

The taxpayer contends that the basis 
for depletion should be the value of the 
assets as of — —, 1920, the date of ac- 
quisition by the M Company, irrespective 
of the basis for depletion allowed to the 
N Company, and irrespective of the 
amount which the M Company paid for 
the property. It is stated that the as- 
sets were: transferred to the M Com- 
pany for a sum far below their real 
value and that the difference between 
the actual value of the property at the 
time of transfer and the amount paid 
for it constituted a gift from the N 


Bond Depreciation 
Allowed in Réserve 
Covering Bad Debts 


Tax Decision Says Provision, 
However, Can Not Apply 
to Fluctuations in Mar- 
ket Prices. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1887. 


A ‘reasonable addition to a reserve for 
bad debts may be recognized in the case 
of debts represented by bonds, provided 
no deduction be allowed from gross in- 
come merely on account of market fluc- 
tuation, according to a memorandum 
opinion by the General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 


| 1887. 


The opinion follows in full text: 


An opinion is requested as to whether 
an amount credited to a reserve set up 
for depreciation of bonds may be treated 
as an addition to a reserve for bad debts 
and as such deducted from gross income. ? 

Law on Question Quoted. 

Section 214(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1921 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall-be allowed as a deduc- 
tion: 

“(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off within the taxable year 
(or, in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner, a reasonable addition to a reserve 
for bad debts); and when satisfied that 
a debt is recoverable only in part, the 
Commissioner may allow such debt to be 
*” 

Section 214(a)7 of the Revenue Act of 
1924 and section 214(a)7 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 are identical with the above 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1921. 

Articles 154 and 155 of Regulations 
62, 65, and 69 interpret the provisions 
above quoted in relation to bonds, and 
are substantially identical in so far as 
their relation to the instant question is 
concerned. 

In article 154 provision is specifically 
made for the treatment of bonds as debts 
within the meaning of section 214(a)7. 
The article provides that where a tax- 
payer ascertains that owing to the finan- 
cial condition of the debtor, or condi- 
tions other than market fluctuation, he 
will recover upon maturity none or only 
a part of the debt evidenced by bonds, 
and is able to so demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner, he may 
deduct in computing net income the un- 
collectible part of the debt so evidenced 
by bonds. It is provided, however, that 
a taxpayer (other than a dealer in se- 


curities) possessing debts evidenced by 9 


bonds cannot deduct from gross income 
any amount merely on account of market” 
fluctuation. Article 155 provides that 
taxpayers who establish the reserve 
method of treating bad debts and main- 
tain proper reserve accounts therefor 
may deduct from gross income a rea- 
sonable addition to a -reserve for bad 
debts in lieu of a deduction for specifie 
bad items. No exception js made in such 
article of debts represented by bonds. 


| Furthermore, it appears that taxpayers 


are required to adhere consistently to 
one method of treating bad debts or the 
other. It follows that a taxpayer who 
has established the reserve method can 
secure his allowance on account of debts 
evidenced by bonds only by way of an 
addition to a reserve for bad debts. 
Reasonable Reserve Allowed. 

In view of the above, it is believed that 
a reasonable addition to a teserve for 
bad debts may be recognized in the case 
of debts represented by bonds; provided, 
however, that no deduction be allowed 
from gross income merely on account 
of market fluctuation. What constitutes 
a reasonable addition to a reserve for 
bad debts on this account must be de- 
termined in the light of the facts in each 
case. It is possible, of course, that the 
reserve accounts set up by the banks 


| for appreciation of bonds reflect mainly 


market fluctuations, in whic... case no 


be recognized. L. G. C. M. 1887, 
Company to the M Company. The tax- 
payer. urges the pertinency of section 
202(a)2 of the Revenue Act of 1921 and 
section 204(a)4 of the Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926, which provide that in the 
case of property acquired by gift on 
or before December 31, 1920, the basqp 
for ascertaining gain or loss from a sale 
or other disposition thereof shall be the 
fair market price or value of such prop- 
erty at the time of such acquisition. 
Section 204(c) of the 1924 and 1926 Acts 
confirms, the taxpayer states, the rul- 
ings of the Bureau under the 1921 Act 
that the basis for depletion was the 
same as that for the computation of gain 
or loss. 

The taxpayer’s contention for a new 
basis according to the fair market value 
of the assets as of the date of acquisition 
by the M Company rests on the assump- 
tion that the difference between the value 
of the assets transferred and the sum of 
—-— dollars constituted a gift. In stress- 
ing the difference in value between the 
property transferred and the —— dol- 
lars, the taxpayer omits consideration of 
the reservations contained in the'deed, 
the fuel-oil contract, and the bond-pur- 
chase contract. 


In determining the nature of the 
transaction it is unnecessary, however, 
to distinguish between its probable char- 
acter as a gift or as a sale. The trans- 
action constituted but a rearrangement 
of assets within a single affiliated group. 
The transfer of the assets from the N 
Company to the M Company was an in- 
tercompany transaction and the amount, 
if any, of consideration passing between 
the two subsidiaries can have no effect 
on the basis of the assets in the hands 
of the transferee for the purpose of de-’ 
pletion. 

A transfer of assets between members 


of an affiliated group effected during * 
LContinued on Puye 9, Column 2] a 
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Canadian Business 


First Government Forecast for 
1927 Puts Wheat Crop at 
325 Million Bushels. 


Satisfaction in the industrial activity 
of Germany, an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance in France and encouraging reports 
from Canada on business in the Domin- 
ion, are reported by the Department of 
Commerce in a summary of world busi- 
ness conditions. 

The full text of the summary, based 
on cables and other reports received by 
the Department, foilows: 

United Kingdom—British Board of 
Trade returns of United Kingdom for- 
eign commerce during June show values 
as follows: Imports, £99,328,000;- ex- 
ports, £55,982,000; and re-exports, £10,- 
1610,000. The comparable figures for 
May were £96,394,000, £63,276,000, and 
£12,351,000. Foreign trade during the 
first six months of 1927, 1926 and 1925 
was respectively as follows: (Imports) 
£617,450,000; £602,694,000; £677,553,000; 
(exports) £342,341,000; £338,214,000; 
£392,659,000; (re-exports) £66,214,000; 
£66,599,000; £77,449,000. Owing to 
price changes and other important fac- 
tors, these comparisions do not give an 
accurate picture of the Brtiish trade po- 
sition, nor do they afford a satisfactory 
basis for estimating the business trend. 

Canada—Current reports from the 
principal commercial centers are gener- 
ally encouraging. Wholesale trade is 
satisfactory in the majority of lines, with 
seasonal dullness in others. The volume 
of retail business has increased with 
warmer weather and a larger number of 
tourists, especially in Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Trade in western Canada is ex- 
pected to stimulate the interim payments 
soon to be made by the wheat pools. 
The first Canadian government forecast 
for 1927 puts the wheat crop at 325,- 
000,000 bushels from 21,350,000 acres. 
This represents a decrease of about 7 
per cent in acreage from the first esti- 
mate of last year, but indications point 


to a satisfactory yield in spite of recent | 


storms in the Prairie Provinces. 


The absence of government offerings | 


is responsible for the low total of Cana- 
dian bond issues during the first half 
year, which amounted to $288,500,000, a 


decrease of $63,000,000 from last year. | 
Security prices at Montreal and Toronto | 


registered a recovery during the week 
ended July 9, according to the index num- 
‘ber of the 25 best selling common stocks, 
‘which stood at 346.6 on that date. 


Denmark—Figures just made available 
by the State Statistical Department of 
the Danish Government relative to 
amusement taxes during the fiscal year 
1924-25 show that a total of 8,500,000 
crowns (1 crown, $0.267) was paid into 
the Treasury, against 7,600,000 crowns 
during the previous fiscal year. The 
increase of about 13 per cent in the pay- 
ment of amusement taxes.is accounted 
for in the greater returns from moving 
picture theaters, whith paid during the 
period under review 25 per cent more 
in taxes than during the previous fiscal 
year. All other theaters and places of 
entertainment showed lower amusement 
tax payments. Moving picture theaters 
paid more than one-half of all amuse- 
ment taxes collected by the Danish Treas- 
ury. 

France—With imports into France dur~ 
ing the first six months of 1927 valued 
at 27,118,000,000 francs and exports of 
26,952,000,000 francs, the unfavorable 
trade balance was 166,000,00 francs. 
Most of the excess of imports over ex- 
ports relates to June when the import 
balance was 140,700,000 francs. Parlia- 
ment adjourned on July 14 without dis- 
cussing the items comprised in the pro- 
posed revision of the tariff. A new 
Franco-German provisional accord has 
not yet been concluded, but the customs 
regime relating to the Saar and Germany 
has been prolonged. A law adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies would permit 
the legalization of temporary accords 
made by the Government during the Par- 
liamentary recess, lasting until October. 
The new conversion loan now being issued 

reported unofficially to have passed 
the 3,000,000,000 franc mark. 

Germany—While a satisfactory degree 
of industrial activity i: still being main- 
tained, the production of iron ang steel 
products in June was somewhat less than 
in May, but, nevertheless, still far ahead 
of the figures from June, 1926. Reports 
from machinery circles indicate even fur- 
ther progress in that industry. The sum- 
mer months have somewhat slowed up 
production in the clothing trades. The 
stock exchange has recently been quite 
active and firm, with noteworthy gains 
being registered for many industrial 
shares; the success with which new for- 
eign loans have recently been obtained 
has played no small part in this situation, 
A slight stringency o:1 the money mar- 
ket has been brought about through 
ese advances on the stock exchange as 
well as through increased demands for 
funds for various purposes, notably 
movements of crops. 


Belgian Trade Marked 
By Usual Summer Calm 


Belgium—Belgian trade and industry 
are experiencing the usual summer calm, 
but conditions are fundamentally sound 
and satisfactory. The heavy industries 
are feeling the effects of the seasonal 
inactivity, but not to a marked extent 
and in general they are in good financial 
condition. A recent report of the Senate 
Finance Commission states that national 
finances are in excellent condition, and 
that stabilization has been completely 
successful, It also described the posi- 
tion of the National Bank as sound, and 
_treasury conditions as highly satisfac- 
tory. The budget is balanced, vith an 
income exceeding expectations. Both do- 
mestie and foreign money is plentiful. 
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Satisfactory Industrial Activity Shown in Germany ; 
Unfavorable Trade Balance Is Reported From France 


In accordance with its intention td reduce 
taxes, the Government has just an- 
nounced that ocnsiderable cuts will be 
made in the income tax on small earn- 
ings. The Committee of National Works 
is planning early action in connection 
with public works of various kinds which 
would involve a very heavy expenditure. 
Foreign trade returns for the first five 
months of the year, while showing an un- 
favorable balance as usual, are described 
as very satisfactory, with export values 
amounting to 84 per cent of import val- 
ues. During this perio. imports from 
the United States showed a gain of 50 
per cent in value over those during the 
same period of last year and exports to 
the United States increased by 29 per 
cent. The Governmen. is considering the 
possibility of aiding exporters by guar- 
anteeing the credit of buyers and by as- 
suming responsibility for the collection of 
debts. Wholesale prices are steady, but 
the retail price index has increased fur- 
ther, Unemployment is _ negligible. 
Money is still cheap and plentiful. The 
outlook for the sale of iron and steel 
products is brighter and prices are 
firmer. 


Little Change in June 
In The Netherlands 


Netherlands—Business conidtions in 
the Netherlands showed little change in 
June from the generally satisfactory ac- 
tivity noted in May. There was, how- 
ever, a seasonal decline in retail trade. 
A disturbing factor, has been the heavy 
rain and hail storms following the cy- 
clone in the province of Gelderland and 
the almost continuous cold weather dur- 
ing June. General wage levels are slightly 
higher. Government revenues have 
shown healthy gains. Money rates in 
general were higher during June, due in 
part to the increase in the Reichsbank 
rate. This resulted in the withdrawal 
of large amounts of capital from the 
Dutch market for investment in Ger- 
many. The Netherlands Bank succeeded 
in avoiding a further threatened rise of 
the florin by selling foreign bills and ex- 
porting gold. Transactions on the Am- 
sterdam stock exchange during June 
were calm under the influence of Ger- 
many market conditions and dearer 
money. Owing partly to a lessened for- 
eign participation and also to less en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Dutch in- 
vesting public, capital issues in June were 
poorly received. However, new capital 
issues during the first half of the year 
were much above those, during the simi- 
lar period of last year. 

Greece—Greater activity is noted in 
trade. This condition is reflected in the 
increasing imports through the port of 
Piraeus during the first five months of 
1927—745,000 tons against 690,000 tons 
for the same period of 1926. A marked 
increase is reported in the demand for 
American automobiles, sales for the last 
quarter having doubled those of the pre- 
vious quarter. Preliminary reports in- 
dicate a larger cereal crop than for last 
year, while the outlook for tobacco, cur- 
rant and cotton crops is favorable. Pros- 
pects for obtaining an additicnai refugee 
loan and foreign credits for exchange 
stabilization purposes have improved. 

Norway—The abolition of the Corn 
Monopoly became effective on July 1, 
and to replace this institution the so- 
called. “Korntrygd” (direct subsidies to 
inland growers of cereals) came into op- 
eration on the same date. The proposal 
for this new arrangement was only car- 
ried by a scanty majority in the Storting, 
the deciding vote being that of the Pres- 
ident. It is expegted in Norway that the 
liquidation of the corn monopoly—whose 
undivided surplus on January 1, 1927, 
amounted to 30,000,000 crowsn—will take 
a long time. 


Rumania Has Favorable 
Trade Balance for 1927 


Rumania—Preliminary figures on for- 
eign trade for May, published by the 
State Statistical Bureau, indicate a fa- 
vorable balance for the month of 1,228,- 
821,000 lei—exports, 3,757,340,000 lei, 
and imports, 2,528,519,000 lei, as com- 
pared with a favorable balance of 1,245,- 
035,000 lei for May, 1926. (Lei equals 
$0.006.) Foreign trade for the first five 
months of 1927 totaled 14,297,835,000 lei 
of imports, and 15,300,347,000 lei of ex- 
ports, thus leaving a favorable balance 
of 1,002,512,000 lei, which compares with 
an unfavorable balance of 1,635,613,000 
lei for the same period of 1926. The fa- 
vorable balance of foreign trade in 1927 
is accounted for chiefly by higher exports, 
which were favored by the exceptionally 
mild weather that kept the Danube open 
for navigation pracgically all winter and 
promoted by the successive reductions in 
export tax and better prices for grain 
abroad. 

Spain—The Spanish financial situation 
showed signs of general strength during 
June. There was a high degree of sav- 
ings and banks demonstrated confidence 
in the Government program. The in- 
creased clearing house turnovers at 
Madrid represented largely the effects of 
renewed speculative operations in peseta 
exchange at New York and Amsterdam 
and also a substantial commercial turn- 
over throughout the country. Dollar ex- 
change declined slightly with the effect 
of favoring imports which, however, can- 
not be felt immediately on account of the 
uncertainty created by increased Govern- 
ment intervention in private enterprise. 
Part of weakness of the peseta during 
the month was due tu the heavy pur- 
chase of pounds sterling for a portion 
of the 100,000,000 peseta Argentinc loan. 
The general situation during the month 
was better than during any June for sev- 
eral years. Banks report collections 
good, money plentiful, protests normal, 
substantial export movement and lower 
tendency in interest rates. Shipping was 
prosperous during the month and steel 
mills operated on full time. 

Australia—Little change was noted in 
Australian busimess conditions in the 
week ended July 15. Trading in the large 
centers is seasonally dull, and the ten- 
dency in money markets is toward 
stringency. Some rain fell in wheat 
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New Conversion Loan 


Is Issued by French 


Motion Picture Theaters Pay 
One-half of Amusement Tax 
in Denmark. 


areas during the week, but more is 
needed. A strike which if it occurs will 
affect about 6,000 workers, is reported 
threatened in the metal trades of New 
South Wales. Recent reports state that 
the Commonwealth Government is ap- 
pointing a Commission which will make 
a study of the Federal Constitution with 
a view to making changes to meet pres- 
ent conditions. 

British Malaya—Despite a decrease 
in rubber prices, the general trend of 
business of British Malaya was upward 
in June: The price of rubber averaged 
63.05 Straits cents ($0.353) per pound 


for the month, compared with 70.28 cents |! 


($0.3935) the previous month. The rub- 
ber market was speculative, due to heavy 
liquidation of futures. June foreign trade 
was three per cent ™ excess of May’s 
trade, due entirely to an increase of 
5,900,000 Straits @ollars ($3,303,000) in 
imports, as exporis declined in value. 
Imports totaled 89,832,000 Straits dol- 
jars ($50,288,000), compared with 83,- 
931,000 dollars ($46,993,099) in May, and 
exports were valued at 93,861,000 dol- 
lars ($52,433,000), compared with 94,- 
584,000 dollars ($52,688,000) the pre- 
vious month. For the first six months 
of 1927, imports were 12,000,000 dollars 
($6,720,000) less than for the 1926 pe- 
riod and exports were smaller by 107,- 
000,000 dollars ($59,900,000). The de- 
cline in export value was attributable 
to lower rubber prices, as the tonnage 
of rubber exports was greater. 

Egypt—An improvement is reported 
in the general economic situation as a re- 
sult of better prices prevailing for cot- 
ton. The condition of the cotton crop 
is stated to be above average, although 
some damage is threatened by the in- 
crease of the: boll. weevil. No change 
is noticeable in the money market, which 
continues tight. Preliminary figures for 
the first six months of 1927 show a fa- 
vorable balance of trade, as against an 
unfavorable balance for the same period 
of 1926. 

Bazar Trade Reported 
Satisfactory in India 

India—Recent East Indian religious 
festivals passed quietly. The monsoon 
is reported developing satisfactorily and 
gives promise of another successful 
rainy season for India. The bazar trade 
generally is healthy and all ‘major mar- 
kets are steady. ; 

Indo-Chin—As a result of a dull rice 
market, June business of Indo-China was 
quiet. The tendency of rice prices was 
downward and there were no incoming 
orders. Exports of rice totaled 130,070 
metric tons, which was about 15,000 
tons under May exports. Of the June 
shipments 91,790 tons consisted of white 
rice, destined for Hongkong, Shanghai 
and Japan. The piaster sold on June 
30 at $.5025, with an official exchange 
rate on that date of 12.75 francs to the 
piaster. “ 

Japan—All lines of business in Japan 
registered little activity in June. Ex- 
port trade was considerably effected by 
the decline caused by the China situ- 
ation, and caution marked all import 
trade. Financial conditions remain un- 
changed, with one of the banks reopen- 
ing which closed during the March fi- 
nancial stringency. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment is now about to consider pro- 
posals or contracts for subway construc- 
tion in Osaka, and Government railways 
announce the proposed expenditure of 
12,000,000 yen during the current fiscal 
year on a rail replacement program. 
Shipments of raw silk declined, and 
stocks stood at 28,400 bales in Yokohoma 
at the close of June. (One bale con- 
tains a picul of 1331-3 pounds.) Stocks 
of cotton, silk, and wool textiles in- 
creased, as also did stocks of raw cot- 
ton from the United States, and wool. 
The outstanding note issue of the Bank 
of Japan was increased during June by 
37,000,000 yen, reaching a total of 1,487,- 
000,000 ven. (One yen averaged $0.4669 
in June.) 

Netherlands East Indies—June_ busi- 
ness continued generally favorable, al- 
though trading was Yess active than re- 
cently. Conditions in east Java were 
somewhat adversely affected by heavy 
losses which resulted from the decline 
in sugar prices. The situation, how- 
ever, has caused no noticeable curtail- 
ment in import trade. Demand for new 
textile lines is active, but, due to keen 
competition, prices have fallen. Crop 
forecasts, except for pepper, are good. 
Sugar cane is in excellent condition and 
latest reports estimate increased produc- 
tion. Native output of rubber is stead- 
ily advancing. 

Argentina—Exports during the first 
six months of the present year were 64 
per cent greater in volume but only 26 
per cent greater in value than those of 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The total increase amounted to 
115,000,000 gold pesos, of which 101,000,- 
000 gold pesos are accounted for by in- 
creases in the export value of cereals 
and linseed (the value of the gold peso 
is about $.9656). The volume of meats 
showed an increase of 20 per cent, but 
their value showed a decrease of 4 per, 
cent. The Aregntine Government esti- 
mates thet on July 12 the quantity of 
wheat available for export amounted to 
1,418,000 metric tons, and of linseed to 
558,000 metric tons: 

Brazil: There has been no change in 
general conditions in Brazil. Business 
has continued dull, but exchange has 
remained firm with a slight improve- 
ment. No break in exchenge is expected 
within the next few months. The coffee 
market is steady. 

Chile—Somewhat greater activity is 


Acids 


Goods From Canada 
Brought in by Citizen 
Granted Free Entry 


Table Cloth Found to Have 
Been Bought Incidentally 
on Trip for Personal 
Use. 


New York, July 22.—The much de- 
bated question whether or not pur- 
chases made in Canada by American 
citizens should pay duty on entry into 
the United States under the exemption 
clause in the tariff law was involved in 
another dispute that has just been de- 
cided by the United States Customs 
Court in favor of H. Ely Goldsmith, of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

The merchandise, the subject of this 
test case, consisted of a table cloth, pur- 
chased in Canada for $10.75 and, on en- 
try, taxed for duty at 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Claims Free Entry. 

Mr. Goldsmith, in challenging the col- 
lector’s action, claimed the cloth to be 
free of duty under paragraph 1695 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922, having been, as 
alleged, imported by a resident of the 
United States returning from abroad for 
his personal or houhehold use and not 
bought on commisson nor intended for 
sale. 

“The testimony shows,” Judge Young 
wrote in his ruling, “that the importer 
is a consultant in immigration matters 
and that in connection with his business 
he went to Ottawa, Ontario, and Pres- 
cott, Ontario; that while at the last 
mentioned place he purchased the linen 
table cloth in question in order to make 
use of the same in his own home. 

“It is also shown that while he had 
made trips two or three times a month 
since July 1, 1924, to Canada, as a rule 
he did not bring home any merchandise 
with him, indeed, had only brought mer- 
chandise on two or three occasions and 
that the purchase of the table cloth in 
question was not the purpose of his 
visit to Canada, nor one of the purposes 
of his trip there. 

*“We think the evidence in this case es- 
tablishes the fact that the purchase of 
the merchandise was simply an incident 
of the trip and that the testimony brings 
the merchandise within the provisions of 
paragraph 1695. (See Fenton vs. U. S. 
T. D. 42199). 

“The protest is sustained. 
ment be entered accordingly.” 
No. 154631-G-544). 


Let judg- 
(Protest 


reported in Chilean cémmercial centers. 
Purchases for summer requirements in 
Santiago appear to be heavier than dur- 
ing the first half of July, 1926, and re- 
tailers report improvement in over-the- 
counter sales. More active trading on 
the Stock Exchange took place during the 
past week, characterized by strengthened 
prices in most classes of stocks. A spe- 
cial commission is studying the advisa- 
bility of again reducing interest rates on 
current. commitments, 

Mexico—Business in Mexico continues 
dull with orders being refused on ac- 
count of the cautious attitude prevail- 
ing. The steel trade has shown a slump 
in comparison with the preceding month. 
Petroleum production is being curtailed 
due to the heavy rains-in the producing 
fields. 

Panama—Imports into Panama for 
June amounted to 6,795,000 kilos valued 
at $1,865,000, of which $962,000 worth of 
merchandise came from the United 
States. During the month 376,000 
bunches of bananas, valued at $247,500, 
were exported. 


Retail Trade in Peru 


Shows Improvement 

Peru—Marked improvement is re- 
ported in the retail trade situation, evi- 
denced particularly by increased demand 
for canned foodstuffs. Exchange has re- 
mained fairly constant, the quotations 
on July 15 being $3.74 to the Peruvian 
pound, around which point it has fluctu- 
ated but litle since June 24. 

Porto Rico—Business conditions in 
Porto Rico for the week ending July 16 
continued the improvement of the pre- 
vious weeks, as a result of the gradual 


marketing of the tobacco crop, although | 
the | 


leaf prices are considerably below 
1926 levels. Reports indicate that 
best grade leaf is averaging $0.25 
pound and the second grade $0.15 per 
pound or a decline of from seven to ten 
cents per pound from the 1926 average 
prices. Tobacco growers are complain- 
ing-of the low tobacco prices and are dis- 
cussing methods of limiting the next to- 
bacco crop. 

Thirty-six sugar mills have completed 
their campaign, leaving six mills still 
grinding, of which five are expected in 
Porto Rico to close within the next few 
days. However, the new San Miguel 
mill expects to grind until the middle 
of August. Sugar production is closely 
approximating the earlier estimates of 
617,000 short tons. Sugar prices are 
slightly stronger, but still unsatisfactory. 

The weather is generally favorable to 
agriculture, with rainfall slightly above 
normal except on the south coast from 
Aguirre westward, in which section the 
drought is reported still severe. In the 
San Juan district the sugar areas are fa- 
vored with ample water supply through 
the medium of the irrigation system, but 
minor crops are more likely to suffer 
from inadequate precipitation. “The 
Weather Bureau is expecting heavy 
rains and winds during July. 

The Federal Land Bank reports a very 
satisfactory liquidation of coffee and to- 
bacco loans in the recent fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, and are now making new 
coffee loans. Other banks report liquida- 
tions of commercial loans as behind ex- 
pectations, with collections accelerating 
slightly. 
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Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
page 6. 
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Foreign Trade 
take 


Reduction in Duty on Cresylic Acid 


Maximum Authorized by Enabling Act 


President by Proclamation Cuts Tariff in Half to Equalize 
Costs of Production. 


The duty on cresylic acid is exactly 
cut in half—the maximum reduction al- 
lowed by law—by a reduction from 40 per 
cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound 
to 20 per cent ad valorem and 3'% cents 
a pound, under the provisions of a proc- 
lamation by President Coolidge, just 
public. 

The reduction in duty was made upon 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which conducted hearings and made 
an investigation of costs of production 
in the United States and im Great Bri- 
tain, which is the principal competing 
country. 

Cresylic acid is a basic ingredient in 
the manufacture of bakelite, which is 
used in automobile and radio parts, and 
in the preparation of disinfectants anti- 
septics and germicides such as lysol and 
in the manufacture of a substitute for 
camphor. 


Maximum Cut Made 
In Duty on Commodity 


The full text of a statement made 
public at the Executive Offices at the 
same time as the proclamation, follows: 

“The President has issued a proclama- 
tion under the provisions of section 315 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, decreasing the 
duty on refined cresylic acid from 40 per 
cent ad valorem upon the basis of the 
American selling price, as defined in the 
tariff act, and 7 cents per pound, to 20 
per cent ad valorem (upon American sell- 
ing price) and 3% cents per pound. This 
reduction of 50 per cent is the maximum 
reduction permisstble under section 315. 

“Duties are imposed upon refined 
cresylic acid (including cresol U. S. P.) 
in paragraph 27 of the tariff act of 1922. 
Crude cresylic acid is exempt from duty 
under paragraph 1549 of that act. A 
portion of the cresylic acid imported 
duty free competes with refined grades 
in the United States. 


“To assist the President in determining 
the differences in costs of production the 
Tariff Commission conducted an investi- 
gation of the costs of production of 
cresylic acid in the United States and in 
Great Britain, which is the principal com- 
peting country. A public hearing, as 
required by statute, was held in the of- 
fices of the Tariff Commission in Wash- 
ington, at which interested parties were 
given an opportunity to appear and pro- 
duce evidence. 

“The uses of cresylic acid are, in the 
order of importance: 


“(1) In the manufacture of bakelite 
and other synthetic resins which, in turn, 
are used in the production of molded in- 
sulation, such as automobile and radio 
parts; 

“(2) In the preparation of disinfec- 
tants, antiseptics, and germicides, such 
as lysol; 

“(3) In the manufacture of tticresyl 
phosphate; the latter is a substitute for 
natural camphor (a monopoly of Japan) 
in the production of pyroxylin plastics, 
such as celluloid. 

“Cresylic acid is manufactured in the 
Ynited States from one of the fractions 
obtained in distilling coal tar, a by-prod- 
uct of coke and of coal gas manufacture, 
In Great Britain, in addition to coke 
oven tar, large supplies of coal-gas tar 
which is especially rich in cresylic acid 
are utilized as a raw material. 

“In the United States the water-gas 
process for making illuminating gas has 
to a large extent replaced the coal-gas 
process. Water-gas tar contains prac- 
tically no cresylic acid. Great Britain 
has exported more’ cresylic acid, both 
dutiable and free, to the United ‘States 
than any other ‘country within recent 
years. 

“The domestic consumption of cresylic 
acid (all grades) in 1925 is estimated at 
about 1,600,000 gallons, and the imports 
were about 965,000 gallons. The domes- 
tic production of cresol U. S. P. in 1923 
was estimated to be 11,500 gallons and 
domestic consumption at 28,700 gallons.” 

The full text of the President’s proc- 
lamation follows: 


Proclamation Reduces 


Tariff on Cresylic Acid 

Increasing rates of duty upon cresylic 
acid by the President of the United 
States of America. . 

A Proclamation: 

Whereas in and by section 315 (a) of 
Title III of the act of Congress approved 
September -21, 1922, entitled “An act to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” it is, among other 
things, provided that whenever the 
President, upon investigation of the dif- 
ferences in costs of production of articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States and of like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
shall find it thereby shown that the duties 
fixed in this act do not equalize the said 
differences in costs of production in the 
United States and the principal compet- 
ing country he shall, by such investiga- 
tion, ascertain said differences and deter- 
mine and proclaim the changes in classi- 
fications or increases or decreases in 
rates of duty provided in said act shown 
by said ascertained differences in such 
costs of production necessary to equal- 
ize the same; 

Whereas in and by section 315 (a) of 
said act it is further provided that in 
ascertaining the differences in costs of 
production, under the provisions of sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of said section, the 
President, in so far as he finds it prac- 
ticable, shall take into consideration: 

(1) The differences in conditions ia 
production, including wages, costs of ma- 
terial, and other items in costs of pro- 
duction of such or similar articles in 
the United States and in competing for- 
eign countries; 

(2) The differences in the wholesale 
selling prices of domestic and foreign 


€ 


| Installation 


articles in the principal markets of the 
United States; 

(3) Advantages granted to a foreign 
producer by a foreign government, or by 
a person, partnership, corporation, or 
association in a foreign country; and 

(4) Any other advantages or disad- 
vantages in competition; 

Whereas, under and by virture of said 
section of said act, the United States 
Tariff Commission has made an investi- 
gation to assist the President in ascer- 
taining’ the differences in costs of pro- 
duction of and of all other facts and 
conditions enumerated in said section 
with respect to the article provided for 
in paragraph 27 of Title I of said tariff 
act of 1922 in the clause for all distillates 


| of coal tar, blast-furnace tar, oil-gas tar, 


and water-gas tar, which on being sub- 
jected to distillation yield in the portion 
distilling below 215 degrees centigrade 
a quantity of tar acids equal to or more 
than 75 per centum of the original dis- 
tillate, namely, cresylic acid, being wholly 
or in part the growth or product of the 
United States, and of and with respect 
to a like or similar article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of compet- 
ing foreign countries; 


Greatest Competitor 
Is Great Britain 

Whereas, under and by virtue of said 
gation hearings were held, of which rea- 
sonable public not#ee was given and at 
which parties interested were given rea- 
sonable opportunity to be present, to 
produce evidence, and to be heard; 

Whereas the: President upon said in- 
vestigation of said differences in costs 
of production of such cresylic acid wholly 
or in part the growth or product of the 
United States and of the like or similar 
article wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
has thereby found— 

That the principal competing country 
is Great Britain; 

That the duties fixed in said title and 
act do not equalize the difference in costs 
of production in the United States and 
in said principal competing country, 
namely, Great Britain; 

That the differences in costs of pro- 
duction in the United States and the 
principal competing country are less than 
the amount of the present duties at the 
rates of 40 per centum ad valorem based 
upon the American selling price (as de- 
fined in subdivision (f) of section 402, 
Title IV of said act), of any similar com- 
petitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, and 7 cents 
per pound, decreased by the maximum 
decrease authorized in section 315 of said 
act. 

Now, therefore, I Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of 
America, do hereby determine and pro- 
claim that the rates of duty shown by 
said differences in costs of production, 
of cresylic acid provided:-for in paragraph 
27 of Title I of said act in the clause for 
all distillates of coal tar, blast-furnace 
tar, oil-gas tar, and water-gas tar, which 
on being subjected to distillation yield 
in the portion distilling below 215 de- 
grees centigrade a quantity of tar acids 
equal to or more than 75 per centum of 
the original distillate, in the United States 
and in the principal competing country 
necessary to equalize such differences 
(within the limit of total decrease pro- 
vided for in said act) are the rates of 20 
per centym ad valorem based upon the 
American selling price (as defined in sub- 
division (f) of section 402, Title IV of 
said act), of any similar competitive arti- 
cle manufactured or produced in the 
United States, and 31% cents per pound. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Bids Are Requested 
For Heating Plant 


Be Made at 
Naval Training Station, 


Great Lakes, Ill. 


to 


7683— 

Bids for the installation of a heating 
plant at the Naval Training Station ta 
Great Lakes, Ill., and for the installation 
of vertical rolling steel, doors at the 
Navy Yard at New York City, have been 
invited by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Department of the Navy, 
it was announced orally at the Bureau 
on July 22. 

Bids also have been asked on the in- 
stallation of a water main at the’ Naval 
Station, Cavite, P. I. 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Published July 22, 1927. 


* Elmira srms Co., Petitroner, v. Com- | 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 


No. 8762. 

Excise taxes upon articles sold, levied 
upon the manufacturer, are not deducti- 
ble by the purchaser on taxes paid by 
him, although specifically added by the 
manufacturer in fixing the sales price of 
the goods. Such taxes constitute a part 
of the cost of the goods to the purchaser. 
Appeal of R. C. Musser, 3 B. T. A. 498, 
followed. 

A building was erect¢d by a corpora- 
tion upon property owned by its princi- 
pal stockholder, the corporation being 
the tenant at will. Held, that the build- 
ing is to be depreciated over its expected 
useful life. 

*W. H. Haskell and Charles M. Haskell, 
Petitioners, v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenuc. Docket No. 6210. 
Claim for deduction for obsolescene of 

mill property, based on loss of value due 
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Customs Rulings 


Se Gain or Loss Ruled 


Not to Be Shown in 
Transfer of Assets 


of Affiliated 
-Concerns Disregarded in 
Computation of 
Income. 


Transaction 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
years for which consolidated income-tax 


returns were requirded, an intercompany 
transaction, is productive of neither tax- 
able gain nor deductible loss in comput- 
ing the net income of the affiliated ‘group. 
Nothing has come into é6r gone out from 
the group whose income is to be com- 
puted as a unit. Neither taxable gain 
nor deductible loss is imputed to the par- 
ties to the transfer nox to the group. 


| Any gain to be realized and taxed to the 


group with respect to the property in- 
volved must arise in connection with a 
subsequent transfer from the group. 
Any deductible loss to be recognized and 
allowed for the benefit of the group with 
respect to that property must be sus- 
tained as an incident to subsequent deal- 
ings in the property which do not consti- 
tute intercompany transacticns. 

Since the gain, if any, ultimately to be 
realized and taxed to the group, as well 
as any deductions allowable to the group, 
arises only in connection with subsequent 
transactions, it must follow that the 
basis upon which such possible gain or 
allowable deductions shall be computed 
is the same in the hands of the trans- 
feree member of the group. An inter- 
company transaction, productive neither 
of taxable gain nor deductible loss, is not 
productive of a new or independent basis 
for the computation of gain or loss on 
subsequent sale or other disposition. 

An intercompany transfer of a natural 
resource deposit, a transaction produc- 
tive of neither gain nor loss to the group 
nor of a new basis for computing gain 
or loss, does not operate to destroy the 
discovery value basis for depletion avail- 
able to the transferor member for the 
benefit of the group. Depletion allow- 
ance to the group in connection with 
property held by the transferee should 
be computed upon that basis which would 
have been conceded to and recognized 
in the transferor had the intercompany 
transaction never* been consummated. To 
the extent that the intercompany trans- 
feror would have been entitled on the 
basis of discoveries previously made, dis- 
covery depletion should be allowed to 
the intercompany transferee. 

The M Company stock was distributed 
on , 1921, among the stockholders 
of the O Company... Of whatever char- 
acteristics that transaction may partake, 
it had no effect upon the assets of the 
M Company nor upon their basis pre- 
viously established. A subsequent break- 
ing up of affiliation cannot alter conse- 
quences fixed as a result of a transfer 
of assets consummated while the affilia- 
tion existed. That the affiliation lasted 
but two months after the transfer was 
so consummated cannot affect its sub- 
stantial nature as au intercompany 
transaction. 

G. C. M. 1345-A. 


to discontinuance of petitioner’s business, 

disallowed. 

Claim for loss of good will, due to dis- 
continuance of petitioners’ business, dis- 
allowed, no cost having been shown. 

Petitfoner suffered losses in 1919 from 
the operation of their business. Held, 
that such business losses must be re- 
duced by income from other sources in 
determining the net loss which is to be 
used in determining taxable income for 
1918. 

*William Zakon, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 5450. 

A license to sell liquor in the City of 
Boston, which, under a long continued 
custom, entitled the holder to a renewal 
from year to year and which renewal 
privilege was valuable, is property. 

Petitioner purchased such a license in 
1911, paying $11,000 for the renewal 
privilege. The value thereof. was greater 
on March 1, 1913, than the cost. The li- 
cense continued to have ,a substantial 
value which attached to the renewal 
privilege until 1919, when it. became 
worthless because of national prohibi- 
tion. Held, that petitioner sustained a 
loss in 1919 measured by the cost of the 
property to him. 

No deduction may be allowed for loss 
of good will value in the absence of any 
evidence of cost. 

H. Wilensky & Sons Co., Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 5611. 

The owner of a building in poor con- 
dition entered into an agreement with a 
contractor to place the same in a tenant- 
able condition. The petitioner contracted 
to purchase such building at an agreed 
price and in addition to pay to the vendor 
amount which the latter was re- 


work to be done. The contract to pur- 
chase was executed and the building was 
placed in tenantable condition by the con- 
tractor, the petitioner paying the vendor 
for the cost of such work. Held, that 
the petitioner is not entitled to deduct, 
as an ordinary and necessary expense, 
the amount representing the cost of the 
work done by the contractor. 


i Clarkson Coal Co., Petitioner, v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 

No. 8449. 

The Commissioner allowed petitioner 
to deduct $7,200 as a reasonable allow- 
ance for salaries in 1920. Decision will 
be entered for the respondent. 

Decisions marked (*) have been des- 
ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 
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Conviction Reversed 
Because Based On 
Forced Confession 


Documents Admitted in Evi- 
dence Obtained From De- 
fendant On Threat of 


Prosecution. 


C. CANNAN, PLAINTIFF IN ERRor, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, No. 4883; 
Circuir Court oF APPEALS, FIFTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The defendant 
victed for using the mails 


Cc. 


was indicted and con- 


Documents were introduced in evidence, 
as voluntary confessions, which had been 
obtained by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion under a threat of prosecution. The 
court herein held that this error 
and reversed the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Texas. 

Clyde Sweeton, 
Webb 
Weems 


was 


x. <. 
(Vinson, Elkins, 
on the brief), for plaintiff in 
Clarence Kendall (H. M. Holden 
for defendant in error. 


Barkley,’ J. L. 
Sweeton & 


error. 

on the brief), 
Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, 

cuit Judges. Judge Bryan delivered the 

opinion of the court. The full text fol- 

lows: 

was convicted 


him 


The defendant Cannan 


on indictment which 


with using the mails for the purpose of 


an charged 


executing a scheme to defraud, in viola- 


tion of section 215 of the Criminal Code. 
The scheme alleged was that defendant 


would collect money from purchasers of 


shares or units of the Texas Rolayt Syn- | 


dicate, a trust estate of which he was the 
active trustee, and then fraudulently 
convert the money so collected to his own 
use. The defendant filed a plea of im- 
munity from prosecution under section ¢ 
of the Federal Trade Coz-mission Act. 

this plea, 
1922, 


Evidence was taken upon 
from which it appears that in July, 
the Federal Trade Commission mailed 
to defendant a questionnaire calling for 
information relative to the Texas Roy- 
alty Syndicate, including a trial balance 
and financial statement; that this ques- 
tionnaire was accompanied by a letter, 
which called attention to the penalties 
provided by section 10 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act for failure to an- 
swe any lawful inquiry; that De- 
cember 20, 1922, defendant answered 
the questionnaire, and attached what 
purported to be a trial balance and a 
financial statement; that on December 
28, 1922, the Federal Trade Commission 
filed a complaint against him concerning 
a number of stock companies, corpora- 
tions and syndicates that he had pro- 
moted, but the Texas Royalty Syndicate 
was not included among them; and that 
in February, 1923, defendant appeared 
before an examiner of the Co®*imission 
and testified in response to questions 
propounded by the Commission’s attor- 
ney concerning the companies. he had 
promoted, including the Texas Royalty 
Syndicate. 


on 


No Subpoena Issued. 
No subpoena was issued requiring de- 
fendant to testify. Upon this evidence 


the trial court overruled the plea of im- | 
| and four wheeled carts, hobby 


is 


of 


that *effect 
assignment 


and its order to 
basis of an 


munity; 
made the 
error. 

During the trial which followed upon 
the main issue of defendant’s guilt or 
innocence, the trial court received in evi- 
dence, over defendant's objection, copies 
of the trial balance and financial state- 
ment which were attached to the plea 
of immunity. Error is also assigned on 
this ruling. 

The plea of immunity was not sus- 
tained by the evidence. Defendant did 
not testify or produce evidence in obedi- 
ence to a subpoena issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and therefore was 
not protected by section 9 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Sherwin v. 
United States, 297 Fed. 704; %S. C. 268 
U. S. 369. 

The trial 


© 
balance and 
ment made up and 
defendant in compliance 
cause.of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
written demand which pointedly called 
attention to the punishment, prescribed 
by section 10 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act,.that defendant might be 
made to suffer in the event of his failure 
or refusal to furnish the information re- 
quested. The documents furnished under 
these circumstances in the nature 
of confessions, and were 
Government to prove defendant’s guilt. 
The question whether 

mentary confessions were 
not influenced by the 

sion of the statute, but 
mined by the ordinary rule of evidence 
applicable to confessions in criminal 
cases. The threat was made by an offi- 
cial body that had the power and au- 
thority to institute a prosecution. 


financial state- 
furnished by 
with and 


were 
be- 


were 


these docu- 
voluntary is 
immunity provi- 
is to be deter- 


Confessions Involuntary. 

No confession induced by official threat 
of prosecution is voluntary. There 
no room for doubt that defendant’s com- 
pliance with the Commission’s demands 
was induced by the threat and fear of 
prosecution. The confessions contained 
in the trial balance and financial state- 
ment were therefore inveluntary. It is 
immaterial that the original documents, 
on file in the Commission’s office, were 
not received in evidence, but that in- 
stead copies attacked to defendant’s 
plea of immunity were offered by the 
Government. The confessions were not 
made voluntary by reason of the fact 
that defendant made use of them in 
seeking to avoid prosecution, The in- 
formation contained in the copies, as 
well as in the originals, was the same, 
and was obtained as a result of de- 
fendant’s fear of the consequences of a 


“ 


is 


Cir- 


| 
| son, both of New York City, 
to defraud. | 


| of Washington, 
of New 


| ern District of New 


| ent to White, 
| sign patent to 


| the wide part of the seat 
his legs astride the narrow_intermediate | 


driven by a hand crank; e. 


relied on by the | 


| what 


| 


| deed, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


TH. 


Tricyeles - 


Mechanical Patent Is Declared to Be Valid 
But Grant on Design for Same Device Void 


Infringement Is Found and Defense of Double Patenting 
Is Rejected by Appellant Court. 


H. C. WHITE Company, PLAINTIFF, V. 
Morton E. Converse AND SON CoM- 
PANY ET AL. No. Ocr.*TERM, 1926, 
Circuit Court oF APPEALS, SECOND 
CIRCUIT. ° 
Patent 12200388 to White for child’s 

tricycle held valid and infringed. De- 

sign patent 48957 for substantially the 
same subject matte: as claimed in fore- 


997 
$27; 


| going patent held invalid. 


James J. Kennedy and W. Jay Ennis- 
fer plain- 
tiff. Thomas W. Haight, William F, Hall, 
D. C., and Otto Munk, 
York City, for defendants. 
Before Hand and Swan, Circuit Judges, 
and Campbell, District Judge. The full 
téxt of the findings and opinion of the 
rendered by Judge Hand, follows: 
the plaintiff from a de- 


court, 
Appeal by 


| cree of the District Court for the South- 
York, dismissing | 


a bill in equity upon a mechanical pat- 
No. 1220038, and a 
the inventor, 
48957, a child’s 

The tricycle has a 


de- 
same 
for tricycle. 

solid horizontal 
wooden seat, wide at 
the mid-portion and 
The two rear 


wide again at the 
front. 
a vertical transverse 
” which 


below the sea, call@ a “bolster, 


is itself reinforced by a bracket running | 


forward from the bolster underneath the 
center of the The le front 
wheel is fixed to a steering post, which 
runs upwards through the forward end 
of the seat and terminates in a cross- 
piece for the hands. 


seat. sing 


in the rear, 


portion, and paddles his way along by 
using his feet upon the ground, guiding 
his course by the handle. 


Two Claims Made 


In Mechanical Patent 


The design, patent consists only of a 
picture of the tricycle and claims the 
design as a whole. 
ent had two claims, but as the first con- 
tained as an element a forward foot 
rest, which was not embodied in the de- 
fendant’s supposed infringement, it need 
not be set forth. The second read as 
follows: 

“2. In a child's vehicle adapted to be 
straddled and propelled by the action of 
the child’s feet against the surface over 
which the vehicle travels,’ a horizontal 
body member comprising a wide seat 
section, a comparatively narrow front 
section, and a relatively narrow portion 
connecting the two sections, a rear mem- 
ber connected to the seat section with 
supporting wheels thereon, a_ steering 


} member comprising a post operably sup- 


porting the front section and rolling 
means connected fo said post.” 

The prior art showed bicycles over a 
century old driven by paddling, like the 
plaintiffs, and at least one tricycle, 
Spring, 90601 (1869). Pedal-driven 


bicycles ad tricycles had of course been | 


extremely common, as were tricycles 


722524. Again, children’s two, three, 
horses, 
and are 
had never, however, 
far as appears, been a tricycle made 
like the plaintiff’s with a horiz®ntal broad 
seat, suitable for the use of very small 
children. When it appeared in 1915, it 
at once sprang into extraordinary pop- 
ularity, the sales in nine years amount- 
ing to more than 3,250,000 of, cars, sell- 
ing for nearly $4,500,000: 


The supposed infringement is substan- 
tially the same as the mechanical pat- 


velocipedes were 
enough. There 


common 
so 


| ent, except that it has a horse’s head 


upon the driving post and has no foot 
rest in front. 

Learned Hand, Circuit Judge 
stating the facts as above). 
patent appears to us to be 
patent at all. 


(after 
The-design 


We recognize that in aesthetics there 
are no standards, and that 
need not please such sensibilities as we 
may personally chance to possess. Never- 
theless, we must find that the disclesure 
has at t leas t a rudimentary aesthetic ap- 
peal, so we interpret the 
namental.” This we have more than 
once said. Rowe v. Blodgett, 112 F, 
61; Ashley v. Weeks, 220 F. 839, 
Dietz v. Burr, 243 F. 592, 594: 
v. Haber (C. C. A.) 275 F. 
rule obtains elsewhere. Boyle 
16 F. (2d) 666 (C. C. A. 8); 
Kemmerer, 145 F. 928 (C. C. A. 3); 
Pashck v. Dunlop, 8 F. (2d) 640. The 
plaintiff’s tricycle has neither proportion, 
ornament, nor style, which could in our 
judgment make the remotest appeal to 
the eye. If little children at once want 
to have it, it is because they can see 
the possibility of play that it opens to 
them. It can touch their fancy only by 
they can do with it, not b: the 
pleasure they get by looking at it. In- 
as we view it, it is fortunate for 
the plaintiff that this is true, as will 
presently appear, 

On the other, hand, a majority 
think the mechanical patent valid. The 
nearest approach is Spring’s tricycle, for 
we cannot take seriously enough for dis- 
cussion the mechanical toy of a century 


word, “or- 


Wilson 
346. The 
v. Rousso, 
Williams v. 


of 


refusal to comply with the Commis- 
sion’s demands made on behalf of the 
Government. Our conclusion is that it 
was reversible error to admit the docu- 
mentary evidence in question. 

There are many other assignments of 
error, but we deem it sufficient to say 
that in our opinion they are without 
merit. 

The judgment is reversed, 
cause remanded for a new trial, 

June 18, 1927. 


and the 


No. | 


the rear, narrow in | 
; not 


wheels are fixed to | 


solid piece of wood | 


The child sits on | 


| by 


The mechanical pat- | 


g., Marqua, | 


and | 


| liams 


, expressly added, entirely obiter, 





125 S. 


not a design | 


the design | 
| the 


901; | 


us } 


and a quarter ago. “It would indeed have 
taken very little to change Spring’s dis- 
closure into the patent in suit. Yet, as it 
stood, it was wholly unsuited for little 
children, It had no flat broad seat— 
no broad seat at all, in fact. Such seat 
as it had, if by that one means, as White 
did, the whole part connecting the rear 
wheels with the front one, was not hori- 
zontal. It required a thorough recon- 
struction to be made into White's dis- 


closure, We that, 


at once agree given 


the suggestion of making it into a safe | 


tricycle for very small children to paddle 
about upon, the 
In that respect the situa- 
tion is a common one. 


necessary 
were simple. 


Device Is Declared 
To Show Invention 

Again and again, 
have been fond of 


saying that it is the 


obvious when discovered and put to use 
In | 


that 
such 
than 
if history 
6 F. 


most often proves invention. 
look rather 
powers of divination, 
is at hand. Kirsch v. Gould, 
(2) 793 (C. C. A. 2.) Children have 
changed, and would have liked as 
well to push about astride a little tri- 
cycle 200 years ago as today. 
have been also always at hand. 
and the means 
for long available, this inventor merely 
thought to unite theni by a fortunate in- 
sight which had therefore escaped the 
imagination others. We 
an invention just because, 
ple, it had not occurred to any 
fore. 

The fact that the changes were so 
slight is quite irrelevant, so long as they 
were essential to the purpose, “as ; 
were. While the statute grants monop- 


matters we to history 


to our own 


The end 


of see ix 


one be- 


| olies only for new structures, and not for 


new uses, invention is not to be gauged 
the necessary physical changes, so 
long as there are some, but by the di- 
recting conception which alone can be- 
get them. Traitel v. H Hungerford, 18 
F. (2d) 66 (C. C. A. 2.). That was cer- 
tainly absent before it came to White’s 
mind, 
Infringement 
plain for 
case of so 


of claim 2 being 
discussion, especially in 
successful an invention, 


too 
the 


agree is not free from doubt. Had the 
design patent been valid along with the 


mechanical we should have been consid- | 


erably embarrassed to avoid the defense 
of double patenting, for the attempted 
distinctions between the two disclosures 
appear to us trivial. A design patent 
May anticipate a mechanical, Lein v. 
Myers, 105 F. 962 (C. C. A. 2); and if 
both issue to the same inventor we may 
assume without deciding that it will be 
a case of double patenting, Cary v. Neal 
(C. C.) 90 F. 725; Williams Calk Co. 
v. Neverslip Mfg. 


v. Standart Art Co. (C. C. A.) 249 F. 
478, is to the contrary, because the me- 
chanical patent, which was 
earlier and disclosed the design, did not 
require it as a necessary part of the 
invention. 


No Similar Cases 
Found on Record 

Judge Archbald did indeed say in Wil- 
Calk Co. v. Neverslip Mfg. Co. 
(C. C.) 186. F. 230; 212 that the in- 
validity of the design patent would not 
affect the defense, but this was, as he 
and we 
cannot agree. On appeal (C. C. A.) 145 
F. 928, the point was not decided. So 
far as we can find there is no other case 
on the point in the books. It is quite 


| true that a licensee may not dispute the 


validity of the patent in a suit for royal- 
ties. U. S. v. Harvey, 196 U.S. 310, 
Ct. 240, 49 L. Ed. 492; Mars- 
ton v. Swett, 66 N. Y. 206, 23 Am. 
Rep. 43; though the contrary the 
case after decree invalidity in 
another suit, Ross v. Fuller (C. C.) 
105 F. 510; the theory being that 
this effects an “eviction.” 
last case, a seller may not recover 
purchase price when the patent has 
declared invalid. Herzog v. Hey- 
man, 151 N. Y. 587, 45 N. E. 1127, 
Am. St. Rep 646. These cases do not 
appear to us to control. 

A patent a bargain between 
sovereign and the inventor in which the 
consideration’ moving to the inventoy is 
the grant. Whatever may be the result 
if throughout the granted term the in- 
ventor has had the enjoyment of his 
apparent monopoly, it seems to us that, 
when his patent is declared invalid be- 
fore its expiry, the consideration fails 
and the counter consideration 
from the inventor—i. e., the dedication 
of the disclosure—may be revoked. 
There being no chance for apportion- 
ment of the dedication, it ought not 
therefore to be held that a subsequent 
and valid patent is itself invalidated be- 
cause of the original dedication. The 
whole vice of double patenting arises 
from the fact that the second patent de- 
feais the dedication made in the first by 
extending the term of the original mo- 
nopoly. Anything, therefore, which re- 
lieves the inventor of the first dedica- 
tion, sets him free again to dedicate the 
disclosure, 1f not otherwise abandoned, 
and leaves it as a valid consideration 
for the second grant. Since the design 
patent had not expired at the time of 
the decree declaring it void, the inventor 
had not enjoyed his entire consideration, 
and the second grant was adequately sup- 
ported by the disclosure. 

Decree affirmed as to the design pat- 
ent; decree reversed as to the mechani- 
cal patent and cause remanded with di- 
rections to grant .an injunction upon 
claim 2. No costs. 

June 6, 1927. 
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adjustments | 


ad nauseam, courts 
| well, 


The means | 


having therefore been 


| damages 


this 
: 7 | 
being so sim- | 


they | 


; port. 


we | 
pass to a point of law which we must | 


| July 


| lision. 


Co. (C. C.) 136 F. 210. | 
We do not think our decision in Bayley | 


there the. 


| tention during the 10 days 


In accord with | 
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Windows 


Damages Disallowed Patent Granted for S asadabes Shoe 
On Additional Claims Filed on A ppeal 


Vessel in Collision 


For Any Time Lost 


Where Ship Intended to Go 
Out of Commission for 
Annual Repairs in Slack 

Summer Season. 


CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, APPELLANT, 
y. City oF New York, No. 330; Cir- 
cuiT Court OF APPEALS, SECOND CirR- 
CUIT. 

The owner 
her in a dry dock to repair damages 
done her by a collision and, while there, 
he seized the opportunity to make other 
The court held in this case that, 
event have 


of a damaged vessel put 


repairs. 
in any 
collision or 


as the vessel would 


gone out of commission, no 
collision, the owner could not be said to 
have been damaged. 

Chauncey I. Clark and Roy 
of New York City, appeared for 
appellant. Charles J. Carroll, of Brook- 
lyn, and John T. Condon, of New York 
City, for appellee. The case was heard 
before Circuit Judges Manton and Hand 
and District Judge Campbell. 

Hand delivered the 
The full text fol- 


H. Cald- 


Judge Learned 
opinion of the court. 
lows: 

Appeal from a final decree of the Dis- 


trict Court for the Southern District of 


be- 
Arapahoe, and 
Brooklyn. 


arising from a collision 

tween the libelant’s ship, 

the respondent’s ferry, 
Liability for Detention. 

The District Court granted an 

locutory decree holding the ferry 


at fault and the respondent liable for 


solely 


full damages. 
appointed to compute the damages, the 
question arose of the respondent’s lia- 
bility for the detention of the Arapahoe 
during her repairs. 

This item the Commissioner disallowed 


| and the District Court affirmed his re- 


Thereupon the libelant appealed, 
raising only this question. 

The collision took place on December 
9, 1919, but as_the Arapahoe’s injuries 
were not severe enough to require her 
immediate repaf®#, she continued to go 
about her business. It was her custom 
to lie off during the summer season for an” 
annual overhauling, in accordance with 
which she was taken to a shipyard on 
19, 1920, for certain interior re- 
pairs, which consumed 30 days. 

While these were going on, her owner 
put her in dry dock, and in 10 days re- 
paired the injuries suffered in the col- 
This did not interfere with or 
delay the interior repairs, which went on 
meanwhile. 

The overhauling was not necessary for 
her certificate and could have been put 
off, but.would in fact have been done at 
that season, regardless of the collision. 
The question is solely of damages for de- 
that the 
Arapahoe was in dry dock because of the 
collision damage. 

Opinion of Court. 

Learned Hand, Circuit Judge (after 
stating the facts as above). If the owner 
of a damaged vessel puts her in dry 
dock to repair damages done by a col- 
lision, and while she is there seizes the 
opportunity to make other repairs, which 


do not extend the time consumed in the | 


collision repairs, the tort-feasor_may not 
abate his damages. Hines v. Sangstad, 
266 F. 502 (C. C. A. 1); Sicpso’s ete., 
Co. v. Atlantic, ete., Co., 108 F. 425 (C. 
C. A. 1); The Acanthus, L. R. [1902] 
Prob. Div. 17. 

In such a case the tort-feasor cannot 
truly say that the detention and there- 
fore the loss would have been less, had 
the owner deferred his own repairs. 

The ship by hypothesis had 
event to be taken out of commission, and 
must have lost her earnings during all 
the period she was laid off. It 
loss and that alone which is the basis 
of detention damage. The Conqueror, 
166 U. S. 110. 17 S. Ct. 510, 41 L. Ed. 
937; The Winfield S. Cahill, 258 F. 
(C. C. A. 2); The Saginaw (D. C.) 
F. 703. 

It must be 
difference to 


treated as a matter 
the tort-feasor that the 
owner gets an incidental benefit from the 
detention. He has as much lost the use 
of his vessel as though he did not make 
his own repairs, and he is not under any 
duty to share his windfall with the tort- 
feasor. 
No Loss of Time. 


But if the ship would in any event go | 


out of commission, collision or no col- 
lision, and if therefore, during the pe- 
riod when the collision repairs are act- 
ually made, she would have earned no 
profits for her owner, he canont be said 
to have been damaged. The collison has 
not deprived him of earnings which he 
would have made at that season. 

This we understand to be the doctrine 
ot the House of Lords in Ruabon §, S., 
Co. v. London Assurance Co., L. R. 
[1900] App. Cas. 6, though the circum- 
stances were quite different. The Court 
of Appeal applied it to the case of suc- 
cessive tort-feasors. 


The Haversham Grange, L. R. [1905] ' 


Prov. Div. 307, an extremer decision, the 
correctness of which we need not con- 
sider. See, also, The Chekiang, 21 
Lloyd’s List Reports, 179; The Suruga, 
14 Lloyd’s List Rep. 57g 

While, far as appears, the point 
has never come up in this country, it 
seems to use very plain in principle that 
the District Court was right. Decree 
affirmed, 

June 6, 1927, 
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Gallman and Haire Device Used in Drilling Wells Found 
to Contain Novel Features. 


APPLICATION OF CHARLES E. GALLMAN 
AND J'RANK HAIRE; First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Patent 1634939 for spudding shoe 
was granted to Gallman and Haire July 
5, 1927, on application filed September 
15, 1921. 

William G. Doolittle for applicant. 


Claims urged on appeal weré held not 
to bring out with sufficient definiteness 
the advantages of applicants’ spudding 
shoe for drill wells, but undér the spe- 
cial circumstances of the. cases proposed 
new claims were considered, and held to 
be allowable, if amended, in the absence 
of further art. The opinion of First As- 
sistant Commissioner William A. Kin- 
nan follows in full text: 


Device Used 
In Drilling Wells 


The applicants have appealed from the 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, af- 
firming that of the primary examiner, 
denying patentability to claims 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6, of which claim 2 will serve for 
illustrative purposes and is as follows: 

“2. A spudding shoe comprisin an in- 
tegral body having a relatively wide 
hook-shaped portion at one end thereof, 
means at the other end*thereof to which 
a jerk line may be attached, an integral 
eye on the bottom of the body to which 
means may be attached, and a 


out its entire length by the hook por- 


| tion.” 
New York upon a libel in personam for } 


The 
Wright, 
1340420, 
May 


references relied upon are: 
600189, March 8, 1898; Settle, 
May 18, 1920; Heeter, 1265653, 
7, 1918; Corbett, 1275395, 
1918; North, 140531, July 1, 
McClintock, 349598, December 18, 1888. 
The claims are directed to a device 


termed a spudding shoe, which com- 
prises a rope guide for a suspended drill 
rope and means to which a jerk line may 
be connected while further means is de- 
vised for attaching an anchor line. A 
handle is provided whereby the spudding 
shoe may be manipuleted by the opera- 
tors. The device is substantially a rigid 


| ohe-piece shoe, although it has a remov- 


able wear shoe for the cable, a roller 
for the jerk line and a displaceable guard 
t prevent the escape of the cable from 
the guide. 

Devices of this general type’are not 
new, as is shown by the references, es- 
pecially Corbett, Heeter, Wright and Set- 
tle. Although none of these references 
discloses the cable retaining guard, yet 
the examiner has cited the usual snap 
hook tongue, disclosed in the McClin- 
tock patent, and those to North, as show- 
ing an analogous use of such a device. 

It is believed the patent to Settle is 
the most pertinent reference. It dis- 
closes the wide, 
and the integral projection carrying the 
for the attachment of the jerk 


line. It does not disclose the lateral 


| opening parallel to the cable guide sur- 


face for the admissioit of the cable nor 


| does it disclose the means for attaching 


anchor line: Anchor lines are not 


in devices of this kind, 


the 
new 


would be nothing inventive in adding 
some means to the Settle spudding shoe 
by whcih an anchor line could be at- 
tached. 

Features Cited 


As Advantages 


Applicants have stressed certain fea- 


| tures in connection with alleged advan- 
device posesses over | 
It is stated that 


tages which their 


prior devices, on the accidental break- 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
e: Dp: WW. DR 9e ay Court, 
Northern Division) ; A.—Cir- 
= Court of wane : +4 Clms.— 

S. Court of & aims. See United 
fae Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


961165, J. F. “= sus- 
927, D. 
(Louisville, Doc. E a The 
J. F. Rowley Co. v. B. Matthews et al. Same, 

. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc, E 1052, The 
Rowley Co. v. McLain Artificial Limb 
Same, filed June 13, 1927, D. C., S. D. 

(Los Angeles), Doc. M-30-H, The J. F. 
G. R. E. Milligan Co., Ine, 
Lebby, Reflector and search 
D. C., 8. D. Calif. 
Ss. & M. Lamp 


Rowley, Artifical 


W. D. Ky. 


Co. 
Calif. 
Rowley Co. v. 

981290, L. L. 
light, filed May 13, 1927, 
(Los Angeles), Doc. L-123M, 
Co. v. W. F. Morrison 
Co.) et al. 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, 
of incandescent electric lamps, filed Jan. 
28, 1927, D. C., E. D. N.: Y.. Doe. 2924, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. v. M. Drucker (Grand Dis- 
tributing Co.). Consent decree for plain- 
tiff, May 13, 1927. 

1019406, L. H. Baekeland, Composite card- 
board, filed May 2, 1927, D. ¢ , 
Doc. 3104, Bakellite Corps. v. 

1071027, F. A. 
try making machine, appeal filed June 27 
1927, Ist Cir., Doc. 2140, J. Denaro v. Mc 
Laren Consolidated Cone Corp. 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, filed May 13, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angelés), Doc. L 122-H,.W. 
S. Ferguson et al. v. The Cty of Los An- 
geles. Same, filed June 24, 1927, D. C., E. 
D. Mich, (Detroit), Doc. 2103, W. S. Fergu- 
son et al. v. Detroit Rwy. & Harbor Termi- 
nals Co, 

1090776, H. H. 
and apparatus for 
gine. filed June 1. 
Doc: E 42-40, H. H. 


L. Stark. 


Boyce, Indicating system 
internal combustion en 
2037, D, C...&.. BD... 1. 
Boyce et al. v. H. Kan 
delman, Consent decree, sustaining paten}, 
and granting injunction, June 28, 1927. 
1110796, M. Knorpp, Candle holder, filed 
April 1, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. ¥., Doc. 3016, 


August | 
1873; | 


platelike cable guide | 


as shown | 
well enough in the Heeter patent. There | 


(Center-Lite Mfg. | 


Manufacture | 


D. N.Y. | 


Bruckman, Automatic pas- 


ing of the jerk line, have been thrown 
from the cable, sometimes injuring work- 
uien. It is noted these devices are quite 
heavy and capable of ‘oing considerable 
damage under such circumstances. It 
is further claimed that the applicants’ 
device has gone into quite general com- 
mercial use 1nd found to be satisfac- 
tory for the purposes intended. The lo- 
cation of the anchor line attachiny; means 
is stated to result in a lever action of the 
first class which has the effect of pre- 
venting the tendency of the shoe to 
climb the cable. 

A review of the -laims appealed dis- 
closes that. they do not include all these 


features with sufficient definiteness as to | 


insure the resultant advantages claimed. 
Claim 2 does not define from Settle save 
as to the presence of ‘the anchor line at- 
taching means and the position of such 
means with respect tu the point of at- 
tachment of the jerk line and the cable 
guiding means is not stated. The re- 
movable shoe is found in this reference, 
Settle, and to add the anchor line 

taching means of Heeter would be obvi- 
ous. Claim 3, lkiewise, does not locate 
the anchor attaching means with respect 
to the other parts of the shoe. The han- 
dle specified does not add patentability 
to the construction since itis not a mat- 
ter of invention to add a handle to any 
device which is to be lifted or carried by 
hand and, furthermore, Heeter discloses 
a handle or at 17. Claims 4, 5 
and 6 add to the features of the other 
claims, the guard member. As_ thus 
broadly claimed, it is believed the snap 
hooks of the prior art are sufficiently 
analogous to suggest this feature in a 
construction such as disclosed hy Wright. 


Consideration Given 
Additional Claims 

The appellants have submitted some 
| six additional claims. These were not 
admitted by the examiners-in-chief be- 
cause not deemed patentable by them. 
It is believed the applicant should have 
presented these claims for the considera- 
tion of the primary examiner before tak- 
ing his appeal. The examiners-in-chief, 
not seeing merit in such claims, pxop- 
| erly refused to admit them. These ad- 
ditional claims would, ordinarily, not be 
considered here, but the device is sim- 
ple and the prior art appears to be sub- 
stantially fully disclosed and since coun- 
sel urged the commercial advantage of 
the spudding device, these claims will be 
considered. 

If new claim 7 is amended by includ- 
ling, at the end of the claim, the fol- 
| lowing clause, “a displaceable guard at 
the entrance of said kook normally clos- 
ing the same,” such claim may be al- 
lowed. 

Claim 11, if amended by inserting in 
the second line after “means” the words 
“at one end” and in the third line after 
“hook” the words “at the other end,” and 
in said third line after “open” some such 
words as “throughout its extent,” this 
claim may also be allowed. 

Claims 12 may be allowed if amended 
as suggested in connection with claim 11 
and if the word “means” in line 4 is 
changed to read “body.” 

The allowance of these three claims is 
dependent upon their presentation within 
30 days and upon the examiner having 
no new feferences or reasons to present. 

It 45 not thought new claims 8, 9 and 
| 10 are allowable over the references and 
| the reasons presented against the claims 
which were considered by the examiners: 
in chief, and such addtional claims afte 
not admitted in the case. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed. 
Knorpp Candy Co. v. N. D. 
Corp. et al. 

1113149, E. H. Armstrong, Wireless re- 
ceiving system, filed June 23, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-120, Westinghouse 
Electric @ Mfg. Co. v. Allen-Rogers, Inc. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of oe 
by luminescent tubes, filed May 18, 1927, D. 
C., 8. D.. Calif. Angeles), Doe. M- 5M, 
Electrical Products Corp. vy. Recreation & 
Amusements, Inc. 

1126379, A. A. Brown, Trousers, filed June 
14, 1927; 2: €., 3. BD. N; YY. Dee. 3 42-92, 
Brown Method Co., Inc., v. J. Levy . Levy 

filed June 30, 1927, D. oe 8.0, 

N. Y.. Doc. E 42-167, Brown Method Co., 
Inec., v. J. I. Shapiro, Ine, 

1160212, A. H. 


Q. Specialty 


(Los 





| Co.). Same, 


Symons, Clamp for con- 
crete forms, filed June 20, 1927, D. C. Nebr. 
(Omaha), Doc. 862, Symons Clamp & Mfg. 
| Co., v. The Concrete Engineering Co. 
1176322, Schumacher & Schumacher, 
Process, of wae mepeter board, filed May 
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Patent Is Granted 
For Sliding Window 
For Vehicle Bodies 


Examiiners-in-Chief Affirm 
Rejection of Certain 
Claims in Applica- 
tion as not Invention. 


APPLICATION OF HORACE H. BuGGIE, AP- 
PEAL 12634; EXAMINERS -IN - CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent’ 1634449 for sliding window for 
vehicle bodies was granted to Horace 
H. Buggie July 5, 1927, on application 
filed June 19, 1920. Whittemore, Hul- 


bert & Whittemore appeared for appel-_ 


lant. 

Applicant was granted a patent for his 
sashless glass window, but five of his 
claims were refused as not patentable 
over earlier art. The complete opinion 
of the examiners-in-chief (Ide, Skinner 
and Ruckman) follows: 

Phis is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 
1 to 5, inclusive, of which the follow- 
ing will serve as examples: 

1. In a windaw, the combination with 
a sashless glass panel, of a yieldable 
runway comprising a strip having a 
channel in which the panel is adapted 
to slide freely, said channel being formed 
in the strip, a frame having a shoulder 
engageable by the runway, and means 
for pressing the runway against said 
shoulder to take up loose play o” \said 
pariel in said channel, 

5. In a window, the combination with 
a sashless glass panel, of a yieldable 
runway comprising a strip having i. chan- 
nel in which the panel is adapted to slide 
freely, said channel being formed in the 
strip, a frame having a stoulder engage- 
able by the runway, and a strip adjust- 
ably secured to said frame and pressing 
the runway against said shoulder to take 
up loose play of said panel in said chan- 
nel. 

References Cited. 
are: Kuhn (Swiss), 
Mooney, 
Buggie, 


The references 
13378, December 5, 1896; 
944892, December 28, 1909; 
1457495, June 5, 1923. 

The alleged invention is a structure 
for guiding a slidable glass panel and 
comprise a yieldable runway having a 
channel within whick the panel may 
slide and means for adjustably support- 
ing the runway in the frame within which 
it is supported. The claims have been 
stated in the appellant’s brief and they 
clearly state the construction of the in- 
vention. 


The principal reference is the Swiss kK 


patent to Kuhn, No. 13378. The patent 
to Kuhn shows a sliding glass window 
for a passenger vehicle and the descrip- 
tion of the support for the glass trans- 
lated reads as follows: 

“The window g, a ‘a plate about 
8 mm. thick with rounded and polished 
lateral and top edges, slides directly in 
the guide groove f lined with felt or 
other soft material and rests on_ its 
lower edge in the groove lined with rub- 
ber or similar materia! of a strip » which 
moves in that part of the lateral guide 
grooves below the window opening and 
on which in the case of balanced win- 
dows is transmitted from below the 
spring or counter-weight pressure - op- 
posing the weight of the window itself.” 


Construction Misunderstood. 

From this description it is apparent 
that appellant has misconstrued the con- 
struction of Kuhn’s construction by the 
statement in the last line of page 2 and 
lines 25 to 28, inclusive, of page 3 of 
his brief. 

The guide grooves f of Kuhn are lined 
with a channeled runway of felt or other 
soft material within which the rounded 
and polished edges of the glass panel 
slide. The frame is provided with.a 
shoulder against which one side of the 
felt channeled runway is pressed by a 
strip bearing against the other side as 
clearly shown in Figss. 3 and 7, 

The patent to Mooney shows a chan- 
nel formed of sheet metal parts adjus- 
ably spaced apart and having the sides 
of the channel formec. by the par’. cov- 
ered with a resilient pad or lining 10 to 
form a soft support for the glass. 

We believe there is nothing patent-— 
able in any of the rejected claims - ove 
the construction shown in Kuhn whe 
taken in view of Mooney. 

The proposed new claim § is antici- 
patedeby Kuhn and Mooney and we will 
not recommend its entry. . 


The of the 
affirmed. 


decision examiner is 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 


tivity of the Government, 
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Its services are 
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Wringer Mechanism 
Alongside Tub Held 


Not to Be Invention 


Ruled by Examiners-In-Chief 
to Lack Patentable Co- 
operation Between 
Parts. 


APPLICATION OF WALTER A. FRANTZ, AP- 
PEAL 13441; EXAMINERS -IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1634539 for laundry apparatus 
was granted to Frantz July 5, 1927, on 
application filed July 24, 1922. 

Harold. Elno Smith for appellant. 

The examiners-in-chief (Henry, Skin- 
ner, and Smith) rwted that the failure 
of an interferent to present claims to a 
different structure during an interference 
did not deprive him of the right to such 
claims, but that the claims must be al- 
lowed subject to a second interference. 

Their opinion follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
f claims 1, 5 to 8, inclusive and 13 to 15, 
$ ihclusive. Claims 1, 5 and 13 are repro- 
duced for illustrative purposes: 


Claims For Laundry Device. 


1. A laundry device comprising a hol- 
low pedestal and a unitary tub rotatably 
supported thereon having a plurality of 
compartments adapted for the independ- 
ent reception of liquids, each compart- 
ment having an independent discharge 
outlet which communicates with the in- 
terior of said pedestal. 

5. The combination with a clothes 
wringer of the roll type mounted for 
adjustment about a vertical axis at one 
end thereof, of a circular tub having its 
periphery close to such vertical axis and 
also mounted for rotation upon its own 
vertical axis, such tub having a plurality 
of segmental washing compartments 
therein. 

18. In combination with a stand having 
a passage formed therein, a tub having 
compartments formed therein, a drain 
positioned in each compartment, and 
means of fluid communication between 
said drain and passage. 

The references cited are: Colby et al., 
709698, September 23, 1902; Camp, 
1205324, November 21, 1916; Seaber, 
1411,305, April 4, 1922; Fremder, 
1527401, February 24, 1925; Vanatter, 
Reissue, 16153, September 1, 1925, Orig. 
No. 1357749. 

“We think claim 1 should be allowed. 
I¢ seems to us that no line of distinc- 
tien, so far as the question of inven- 
tion is concerned, can be drawn be- 
tween that claim and claims allowed in 
the Fremder patent No. 1527401 cited 
by the examiner (Both v. Barr, 1914 C. 

;D. 29; 200 0. G, 582) ana cases cited 
“therein. : 
Agree With Examiner. 

We agree with the examiner in his 
rejection of claims 5 to 8, inclusive, 
on each of the grounds relied on by the 
examiner. The claims of this group call 
for nothing more than the placing of 
the wringer mechanism of the Seaber 
patent alongside the compartment tub 
of the Vanatter patent. To do this does 
not involve invention. Also we are un- 
able to discover any patentable coopera- 
tion between the tub mechanism and the 
wringer mechanism, hence a rejection of 
the claims of this group on the ground 
of aggregation should be sustained un- 
der the authorities cited by the exam- 
iner. The combination covered by claims 
5 to 8, inclusive, is old, as shown by the 
patent. to Camp, hence invention, if any 
exists, must reside in either the com- 
partment tub or in the wringer mecha- 
nism rather than in the combination. 

We think the rejection of claims 13 to 
15, inclusive on the ground of res adjudi- 
cata or estoppel cannot be sustained. 
In holding fhat at the time the prior in- 
terference wap going on appellant did 
not present claims directed to the sub- 
ject matter of appealed claims -13 to 
15 inclusive it appears to us that the 
examiner has overlooked claim 1 on ap- 
peal here, It is true that appealed claim 
1 is not in the identical language of 
either claim 18, 14 or 15, and it may be 
that it is not of precisely the same 
scope. But claim 1, in the view we take 
of the matter, is directed to the same 
subject matter of invention as appealed 
claims 13, 14 and 15 and should have 
been included as a count in the original 
interference or counts corresponding 
gynerally to claims of the Fremder 
patent should have been included. We 
do not see that it was incumbent on ap- 
pellant any more than the party Fremder 
to bring into the original interference 
claims like appealed claims 13, 14 and 
15 and since the office did not suggest 
an interference on these claims while 
both cases were applications we do not 
see how a second interference can be 
avoided. We think the present case is 
to be distinguished from the decisions 
cited by the examiner in that it was 
equally incumbent on Fremder and ap- 
pellant to bring forward under Rule 109 
claims like appealed claims 13,14 and 15 
and there was No more reason for al- 
lowing the claims to Fremder without 
an interfernece than there wags for al- 
lowing them to appellant. This is par- 


ticularly true in view of the fact that a | 


count like appealed claim 1 or like claims 
13, 14 or 15 should have been included 
in the original interference, 

Directed to Construction. 

We cannot agree with appellant that 
he is entitled to claims 13, 14 and 15 
based merely on the decision in his favor 
in interference No. 50848, The issue in 
that interference was directed to a con- 
struction for supply water to a com- 
partment tub. Appealed claims 1, 13, 14 
and 15 are directed to a construction 
whereby the compartments of the tub 
may be drained. The decision in the prior 
interference did not carry with it a judg- 
ment that appellant was the prior inven- 
tor of the subject matter of the drain- 
age mechanism for the tub compartments 
as well as the water supply means there- 
for. Accordingly we hold that claims like 
those numbered 13, 14 and 15 should not 
be allowed to appellant without an inter- 
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Varnish 


Nine of Claims for Patent on Varnish 


Rejected as Indefinite or Unpatentable. 


Application Declared to Set Forth no Exact Statements 
as to Ingredients to Be Used 


APPLICATION OF Norris BOEHMER, AP- 
PEAL 13859; EXAMINERS - IN - CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent 1635812 for clorinated rubber 
varnish was granted to Boehmer July 
12, 1927, on application filed August 26, 
1924. 

Frederick S. Duncan and A. B. Foster 
fcr appellant. 


Applicant for a patent on varnish ob- 
tained his patent, but certain of his 
claims were ruled to define nothing pat- 
entable over the invention defined in 
claims that he declined to make for in- 
terference. The opinion of the exam- 
iners-in-chief (Ide, Henry, and Ruck- 
man), affirming the primary examiner, 
reads as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 
1 to 9, inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as illustrative examples: 

“1, A varnish composition comprising 
chlorinated rubber and tung oil cooked 
to a degre not exceeding the point at 
which it becomes incompatible with 
chlorinated rubber of the degree of 
chlorination employed.” 

“4, A physically stable varnish com- 
position comprising a solution of highly 
chlorinated rubber and prepared Chinese 
wood oil miscible therewith.” 

“7, A physically stable varnish com- 
prising a solution of chlorinated rubber 
containing over 67 per cent combined 
chlorine and prepared wood oil misclible 
therewith.” 

“9, In the manufacture of chlori- 
nated rubber varnishes containing boiled 
drying oils the herein described process 
which comprises regulating the degree of 
boiling of the oil in proportion to the 
degree of chlorination of the rubber, 
whereby the maximum solubility is had.” 


Three Claims Suggested 


For Interference 

The references relied upon are three 
claims sugegsted for the purpose of in- 
terference in the office letter of March 
2, 1925 (Paper No. 3) to which attention 
was directed by the examiner. 

Appellant in his brief says: 

“The invention is based uopn the dis- 
covery by applicant that the degree of 
boiling of the drying oil must be reg- 
ulated with respect 


ployed therewith. 

“The applicant has found that if 
chlorinated rubber of low degree of 
chlorination is to be employed, then the 
degree of boiling of the oil should be 
low, whereas if chlorinated rubber of a 
high degree of chlorination is to be used, 
then the oil can be boiled for a much 
longer time.” 

Appellant does not claim that he in- 
vented the broad idea of using drying 
oils in making a varnish containing 
chlorinated rubber, but does claim to 
have discovered that to obtain the best 
results the amount of boiling of the oil 
should be proportioned to the degree of 
chlorination of the rubber. 

While the claims suggested for inter- 
ference do not specify “boiled” oil they 
‘do specify “drying” oil and unsaturated 
glyceride, and the examiner asserts that 
“boiled” oil is a well known “drying” 
oil and that the claims of this applica- 
tion therefore set forth nothing patent- 
able over the disclosure in the suggested 
claims which appellant refused to make, 
holding that the amount of cooking in- 
volves nothing more than the expected 
skill of any ofe capable of boiling po- 
tatoes. That the amount of boiling is 
not definitely stated in the rejected 
claims. The examiner, in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his statement, says: 

“Applicant’s arguments’ throughout 
the record have been based, it is thought, 
on.something that has never been defi- 
nitely brought out in the claims.” 

We agree with him in this statement. 


No Definite Amount 
Of Chlorination Fixed 


Claim 1 states no definite amount of 
chlorination of the rubber. It specifies 
tung oil cooked to a degree not exceed- 
ing the point at which it becomes in- 
compatible with chlorinated rubber of 
the degree of chlorination employed. The 
“drying” oil of the suggested claim for 
interference is an anticipation of the 
tung oil of the rejected claim. The 
amount of cooking to a degree not ex- 
ceeding the point at which it becomes 
incompatible, etc., is not stated in such 
terms that one may make satisfactory 
varnish without experimentation for 
each change in degree of chlorination of 
the rubber. The word “incompatible” as 
used in this claim is insufficient to desig- 
nate the degree to which the tung oil is 
to be boiled. 

Claim 2 sets forth nothing in definite 
terms except that the ingredients are 
chlorinated rubber and Chinese wood oil. 
These ingredients are comprehended in 
the terms “chlorinated rubber and a 
drying oil” of the claim suggested for 
interference. To ascertain the amount 
of cooking of the oil that the chlorinated 
ference (ex parte Card and Card, C. D. 
1904; 112 O. G. 499). 

One of the grounds of the appeal re- 
lates to a requirement by the examiner 
for additional illustration. The examiner 
points out that the question sought to be 
raised is not one relating to the merits 
but concerns matters of form over which 
this Board has pro jurisdiction. Appel- 
lant argues that the question is one that 
can properly bes passed on by the Board 
since the illustration called for by the 
examiner may involve new matter. We 
think the examiner is right and will dis- 
miss the appeal so far as it relates to 
the question of additional illustration. 

The decision of the examiner as to 
claims 5 to 8, inclusive is affirmed. As 
to claims 1, 13, 14 and 16 the decision is 
reversed. We hold, however, that this 
Jast noted group of claims should not be 
allowed unless appeallant prevails in an 
interference with the Fremder patent on 
the subject matter of these claims. 


to the degree of | 
chlorination of the rubber which is em- | 


rubber and oil are miscible requires ex- 
periment on the part of the maker of the 
varnish. 

The expression “prepared” Chinese 
wood oil present in claims 4, 5, 6, 7, 
probably means boiled or cooked Chinese 
wood oil which is a well known drying 
oil. The term is lacking in definiteness 
to define any patentable difference from 
the suggested claims. Insofar as these 
claims state anything with definiteness 
it is found in the claims suggested for 
interference. 

Claim 7 states a minimum degree of 
chlorination of the rubber ingredient but 
does not state any definite degree of 
boiling of the wood oil which will be 
miscible therewith and we regard this 
claim to be anticipated by the claims 
suggested for interference. 

Claim 8 specifies as one of the ingre- 
dients a chlorinated rubber of,a given 
chlorine content. A given chlorine con- 
tent may mean any chlorine content. 
“Given” is indefinite. The other ingre- 
dient is a boiled drying oil, the degree 
of boling of said drying oil being such 
as to allow a good solubility of chlori- 
nated rubber of the given content. The 
degree of boiling of the oil is to be de- 
termined by experiment; no other means 
for determining the degree of boiling is 
stated. 

Claim 9 is stated as a process which 
comprises regulating the degree of boil- 
ing of the oil which forms one of the 
ingredients in the manufacture of var- 
nish, such degree of boiling to be in pro- 
portion to the degree of chlorination of 
the rubber. The claim contains no meas- 
ure of the degree of boiling except the 
degree of chlorination of the rubber and 
such degree of chlorination is not stated. 

None of the claims states definitely 
anything more than the two ingredients 
and a principle. These two ingredients 
are stated in the claims suggested for 
interference. A principle is not pat- 
entable. 

We affirm the examiner in rejecting 
the claims as disclosing nothing definite 
over what is claimed in the claims sug- 
gested for interference. 


Patent Suits Filed 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

18, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. M-6-J, Schumacher Wall Board Corp. 
v. Pioneer Paper Co. Doc. M-7-J, Schu- 
macher Board Corp. v. Plastoid Products, 
Inc. Doc. M-8-J, Schumacher Wall Board 
Corp. v. Buttress Mfg. Co. Doc. M-9-J, 
Schumacher Wall Board Corp. v. Klinch- 
lath Corp. c 

1191874, G. H. Day, Lens edging machine, 
filed July 19, 1923. D. C., W. D., N. Y., Doe. 
468-C, American Optical Co. et al. v. Stand- 
ard Optical Co. Stipulation and order of 
dismissal, June 25, 1927. 

1198246, G. A. Lyon, Buffer for motor 
vehicle, filed May $1, 1927, D. C., E. D. N 
Y., Doc, 3146, American Chain Co., Inc., v. 
S. J. Greenbaum (Arrow Auto Parts & Gear 
Co.) et al. 

1223659, W. S. Barnickel, Treatment of 
crude oil, filed Sept. 2, 1920, D. C. Wyo. 
(Cheyenne), Doc. 1144, W. S. Barnickel v. 
Producers & Refiners Corp. Interlocutory 
decree, May 2, 1921. Final decree, Feb. 16, 
1925. District Court decrees confirmed by 
mandate from C. C. A., Feb. 25, 1927. 

1227139, G. Hoepner, Labeling machine, 
filed May 27, 1927, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 2034, Pneumatic Scale Corp., 
Ltd. v. Maple Flake Mills, Ine. 

1238883, G. O. Burlew, Dental tool for 
cleaning teeth, filed May 12, 1927, D. C., E. 
D. N. Y., Doc. 3120, G. O. Burlew (J. F. 
Jelenko) et al. v. Martin Rubber Co., Inc. 

1251377, A. W. Hull, Method and means 
for obtaining constant direct current poten- 
tials, filed April 4, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 3017, Radio Corp. of America et al. v. 


' Wathal Electric Co., Inc. et al. 


1262860, S. B. Smith, Incubator, filed June 
24, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc. 
E 775, 8. B. Smith et al. v. W. F. Almendin- 
ger et al. Doc. E 776, S. B. Smith et al. v. 
H. Almendinger. Same, filed June 27, 1927, 
D. C. Minn. (Minneapolis), Doc. E 809, S. B. 
Smith et al. vfl R. Porting~ et al. (All State 
Hatchery Co.). 

1263355, P. Artigue, Means for producing 
animated shadowgraphs, filed May 7, 1927, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doe. L- 
109-J, P. Artigue v. O. R. Hammeras. Same, 
filed May 17, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. M-1-M, P. Artigue v. Pick- 
ford, Fairbanks Studios Co. Doc. M-2-M, 
P. Artigue v. D. Fairbanks Picture Corp. 

1270184, W. E. Magarrell, Combined table 
and igoning beard, filed Nov. 17, 1924, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. I-48-B, M. 
Cox et al. v. American Mfg. Co. et al. De- 
cree for plaintiffs, dismissed as to H. P. 
Dixon, Oct. 4, 1926. 

1314752, O. Olsen, Burned shale and 
method of preparing, and concrete made 
therefrom, filed June 30, 1927, D. C., E. D. 
Tll. (E. St. Louis), Doc. 2573, W. A. Col- 
lings, v. Haydite Co. of Edgemont Sation 
et al. 

1317096, Palmer & Carter, Automatic self 
plumbing and oiling pump head, filed June 
5, 1925, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles) 
Doc. J-4-H. Layne & Bowler et al. v. U. S 
Electrical Mfg. Co. et al. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice, Jan. 10, 1927. 

1319491, J. F. Rowley, Artificial feet, filed 
June 24, 1927, D. C.. N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), 
Doc. 2316, The J. F. Rowley Co. v. A. T. 
Rowley. 

1345870, Nash & Alexande,, Fluid pressure 
measuring instrument, appeal filed June 9, 
1927, 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 7623, Auto- 
matic Appliance Co. v. MeNiece Motor Co., 
Inc. Decree affirmed, June 9, 1927. 

1346028, Hopp & Hoppe, Price marker 
system, filed April 26, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 3091, The Hopp Press, Ine. v. J. 
Freeman et al. 

1375458, B. P. Hermes, Heat regulating 
system, appeal filed June 28, 1927, 2d Cir., 
Doc. 9690, Hermes Steam Controller Co. 
v. N. Y. Steam Corp. et al. 

1377029, R. R. Scoggan, Ground box, filed 
Jan. 31, 1927, D. C., W. D. Ky. (Louis- 
ville), Doc. 1 475, Kentucky Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. v. Cheatham Electric Switching 
Device Co. 

1385102, Winters & Crampton, Latch, ap- 
peal filed June 29, 1927, 7th Cir., Doc, 3935, 
Sanitary Refrigerator Co. v. Alexander & 
Winter et al. 

1387364, C. H. Dever, Pump jack, filed 
June 22, 1927, D. C., N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), 
Doc. E 258, C. J. Dever v, Union Machine 
Co., Ine. 

1399482, H. C. Hirschy, Wringer, appeal 
filed June 7, 1927, 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 
7852, Wisconsin-Minnesota Gas & Electric 
Household Appliance Co. v. The Hirschy Co. 

1402067. C. D. Hibbs, Fabrice stripping 
machine, filed June 24, 1927, D. C., N. D. 
Tex. (Ft. Worth), Doc. E 517, Rubber 
arene Co. et al. v. Pankey Auto Boot Co. 
et al. 

1404539, C. K. Nelson, Confection, filed 
Dec. 22, 1926, D. C., W. D. Ky. (Louisville). 
Doc. E 469, Eskimo Pie Corp. v. National 
Ice Cream Co. Doc. E 47¢, Eskimo Pie 
Corp. v. L. Lewis, Inc. 

143299, D. C, Travis, Bed spring border 
brace, filed June 24, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doe. 2319, The Simmons Co. v. 
The Champion Spring Co. 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


7 VIDENCE: Involuntary Confessions: Threat and Fear of Prosecution.—- 
4 Where defendant made and furnished trial balance and financial state- 
ment in compliance with and because of Federal Trade Commission’s written 
demand, which pointedly called attention to punishment prescribed by Federal 
Trade Commission Act for failure to comply, and documents furnished were 
subsequently used to prove defendant’s guilt in criminal proceeding, held: De- 
fendant’s compliance with Commission’s demands was induced by the threat 
and fear of prosecution and the documents were not admissible in evidence as 
voluntary confessions.—Cannan v. U. S. A. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 1 (Volume II). 

ADMIRALTY: Collision: Damages.—If the owner of a damaged vessel puts 
“" her in dry dock to repair damages done by a collision, and while there 
seizes the opportunity to make other repairs, which do not extend the time 
consumed in collision repairs, the tortfeasor may not abate his damages. But 
if the vessel would in any event go out of commission, collision or no colli- 
sion, and if therefore, during the period when the collision repairs are actually 
made, she would have earned no profits for her owner, he cannot be said to 
have been damaged.—Clyde Steamship Co. v. City of New York (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 2nd Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


BANKS AND BANKING: National Banks: Liability of Stockholders: See- 

tion 23, Act of December 23, 1918.—In an action brought by a receiver of 
a national bank to enforce double liability imposed upon stockholders in na- 
tional banking associations by Section 23 of the Federal Act of December 23, 
1918, held, the language of the Act is unambiguous and fixes liability of an 
assessment not only upon stockholders of record but upon those who have 
transferred their stock “within 60 days next before the date of the failure of 
such association to meet its obligations,” and, held, the next clause, “or with 
knowledge of such impending failure,” does not apply to stockholders who 
transfer their stock within 60 days, but it applies to stockholders who have 
transferred their stock at any time with knowledge of an impending failure.— 
Fletcher et al. v. Porter, Receiver (Circuit Court of Appeals, 1st Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1461, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


ATENTS: Aggregation: Wringer Mechanism and Compartment Tub.— 
There is no invention in placing washing machine wringer mechanism 
alongside a compartment tub, the lack of patentable cooperation between the 
parts rendering this grouping an aggregation. Patent 1634539 to Frantz. 
—— oo Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1465, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume II). 
PATENTS: Prior Interference: Estoppel: New Claims to Subject Matter Pre- 
viously Claimed.—When an applicant while involved in interference had 
presented a claim directed to same subject matter (even though not precisely 
of same scope) as claims now contended for, he is not estopped from obtaining 
such claims for purpose of a new interference with same adversary. Patent 


1634539 to Frantz (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 
1465, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Second Interference: Estoppel: All Parties Failing to Urge 
Counts.—When the parties to an interference fail to bring into the inter- 
ference subject matter common to both applications, and the office fails to 
suggests counts covering this subject matter, there is no estoppel because it 
cannot be said that it was incumbent on one party, any ‘more than on the other 
to bring into the original interference this common subject matter, hence a 
seccs1 interference cannot be avoided. Patent 1634539 to Frantz. (Examiners- 
in-Chief, Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 1465, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Interference Practice: Prior Determination Limited to Counts.— 

A decision on priority in an interference case is directed to the construction 
of the counts of that interference, and not to a different construction which both 
applications disclosed, hence such decision does not entitle the successful 
party to claims to this common subjetc matter without a second interference. 
Patent 1634539 to Frantz (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index 
Page 1465, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Patent Office Practice: Form of Review: Requirement for 

Illustration.—A requirement by the Examiner that additional illustration 

ve made in drawings, even though this may involve a question of new matter, 

celates to form and not to merits, hence is not reviewable by appeal to the 

€xaminers-in-Chief. Patent 1634539 to Frantz. (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 1465, Col. 1 Volume II). 


ATENTS: Claims: Indefinite Terms: “Incompatible:” ‘“Prepared.”— 
Claim for a varnish composition which specifies that one element is 
‘cooked to a degree not exceeding the point at which it becomes incompatible 
with * * *,” likewise claim for “prepared” ingredient are not definite and 
must be refused. Patent 1635812 to Boehmer. (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office).—Yearly Index Page 1465, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Claims Suggested for Interference as Prior Art.—When claims 

do not definitely state anything more than two ingredients and a principle, 

the two ingredients having been stated in suggested claims that applicant 

declined to contest in interference and the principle being unpatentable, the 

zlaims must be refused. Patent 1635812 to Boehmer. (Examiners-in-Chief, 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1465, Col. 2 (Valume II). 


ATENTS: Noninvention: Sashless Glass Window.—The earlier art, show- 
ing a sashless window like applicant’s claim, a Swiss patent, having the 
general structure and a domestic patent having certain features, the claims 
must be refused. Patent 1634449 to Buggie. (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: Concept.—While statute grants monopolies only for 
new structures, and not for new uses, invention is not to be judged by 
the necessary physical changes, so long as there are some, but by the direct- 
ing concept which alone can beget them. Traitel v. Hungerford, 18 F (2nd) 
56 (C. C. A. 2).—H. C. White Co. v. Morton E. Converse and Son Co. et al. 
(Circuit Court Appeals, 2nd Circuit, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 2 
(Volume II). 
ATENTS: Designed Patent: Tricycle. Design Patent 48957 for child’s tri- 
cycle has neither proportion, ornament, nor style which would make the 
vemotest appeal to the eye and was held invalid.—H. C. White Co. v. Morton 
E. Converse and Son Co. et al. (Circuit Court Appeals, Second Circuit, 1927.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Dedication of Disclosure Revoked Where Patent Declared In- 

valid Before Expiring.—Whatever may be the result if throughout the 
zranted term the inventor has had the enjoyment of his apparent monopoly, 
held that, when his patent is declared invalid before its expiry, the considera- 
tion fails and the counter consideration moving from the inventor, i. e., the 
dedication of the disclosure—may be revoked. There being no chance for the 
apportionment of the dedication, it ought not, therefore to be held that a 
subsequent and valid patent is itsclf invalidated because of the original dedica- 
tion. Anything, therefore, which relieves the inventor of the first dedication, 
sets him free again to dedicate the disclosure, if not otherwise abandoned, 
and leaves it as a valid consideration for the second grant.—H. C. White Co. v. 
Morton E. Converse and Son Co. et al. (Circuit Court Appeals, Second Circuit, 
1927).--Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Child’s Tricycle.—Patent 1220088 for child’s tri- 
cycle even though presenting slight differences over prior art held valid 
and infringed.—H. C. White Co. v. Morton E. Converse and Son. et al. (Circuit 
Court Appeals, 2nd Circuit, 1927).—-Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 2 (Vol- 
ume 2). 
PATENTS: Infingement: Double Patenting: Where Design Patent Valid.— 
Where distinction between design patent and mechanical patent are trivia! 
ind the defense of double patenting is set up against both patents, the court 
upon holding the design patent invalid held that the defense of double patent- 
ing set up against the mechanical patent fails—H. C. White Co. v. Morton E. 
Converse and Son Co. et al. (Circuit Court Appeals, Second Circuit, 1927.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 2 (Volume II). ; 


ATENTS: Double Patenting: Design and Mechanical Patent.—A design 

patent may anticipate a mechanical patent, Lein v. Myers, 105 F. 962 

(C. C. A. 2); and if both issue to the same inventor we may assume without 

deciding that it will be a case of double patenting, Cary v. Neal (C. C.) 90 

F 725; Williams Calk Co. v. Neverslip Mfg. Co. (C. C.) 186 F 210.—H. C. White 

Co. v. Morton E. Converse and Son Co. et al. (Circuit Court Appeals, Second 
Circuit, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 2 (Volume ITI). \ 


PATENTS: Claims: Failure to Include Features Insuring Adavantages 

Claimed.—Applicant’s contention for patentability resting on alleged ad 
vantages over earlier art, he must be refused claims that do not include with 
sufficient definiteness the features said to insure the advantages. Paten* 
1634939 to Gallman & Haire. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patenis, 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 5 (Volume II). 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


Alvord, Clarence Walworth. Lord Shel- 
burne and the founding of British- 
American good will (From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British academy). 
(The British academy. The Raleigh 
lecture on history.) 27 p. London, 
Pub. for the British academy by H. 
Milford, 1926. 27-13921 

Anderson, John Arlington. The influence 
of available nitrogen on the fermenta- 
tion of cellulose in the soil. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 
1926.) Baltimore, 1926. 27-13900 

Bailey, Harold Wood. The summability 
of single and multiple Fourier series. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illi- 
nois, 1926). 69-91 p. Princeton, N. J., 
1927. 27-13888 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor. Struggles and 
triumphs: or, The life of P. T. Barnum, 
written by himself. Edited, with an 
introduction, by George S. Bryan. II- 
lustrated from contemporary prints. 
2 v. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-13922 

Becker, Carl Lotus. The spirit of ’76 
and other essays, by ... J. M. Clark, 
William i. Dodd. 1385 p. Washing- 
ton, The Robert Brookings graduate 
school of economics and government, 
1927. 27-13910 

Benham, William Burton. Life of Os- 
born H. Oldroyd, founder and collector 
of Lincoln mementos, by Wm. Burton 
Benham. 31 p., illus. Washington, D. 
C., Beresford, pr.. 1927. 27-13916 

Brooks, Albert Nelson. Studies of the 
epidemiology and control of fire- 
blight of apple. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Wisconsin, 1926.) p. 
665-696. Lancaster, Pa., 1926. 


27-13896 | 


Cline, Thomas Lucian. Critical opinion 
in the eighteenth century; English 
personal letter. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Virginia, 1923.) 142 
numbered leaves. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Mimeographed and printed by Ed- 
wards brothers, 1926. 27-13906 

Coggins, James C. Abraham Lincoln, a 
North Carolinian; with proof. 2d ed., 
rev. 194 p., illus. Gastonia, N. C., 
Carolina printing co., 1927. 27-18911 

Douglas, David Charles. The so- 
cial structure of medieval East Anglia. 
(Oxford studies in social and legal 
history. . vol. ix.) 288 p. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon press, 1927. 

27-13929 

Drury, Aubrey. The metric advance; the 
move to standardize and decimalize 
the yard—quart—pound on the world 
metric basis. Testimony presented to 
the Congress of the United States of 
America by Aubrey Drury. 22 p., illus. 
Washington, D. C., 1926. 27-5983 

Eames, Haydie. Guggenheim, 50 com- 
plete games [including 250 categories] 
with several curious specimens for ad- 
vanced players & the rules for gug- 
genheim and schapiro, by and 
Madeleine. Marshall. 
Simon & Schuster, 1927. 27-13924 

Endress, William Fries. Endress im 
Hof; a genealogical history of the En- 
dress family. 112 p. plates. N. Y., 
The Knickerbocker press, 1926. 

27-13920 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. .. . Spiritual 
values and eternal life. (The Ingersoll 
lecture, 1927) 40 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1927. 27-13837 

Friend, Mrs. Nellie E. Success and you, 
introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, D. 
D. 135 p. N. Y., Revell, 1927. 

27-13836 

Gilbert, Mrs. Katherine (Everett). Stud- 
jes in recent aesthetic. 178 p. Chapel 
Hill, The University of Nerth Carolina 
press, 1927. 27-13835 

Girl scouts of America. Tramping and 
trailing with the Girl scouts, compiled 
and published by Girl scouts, inc. 103 
p. illus N; ¥.,. 2027. 27-13934 

Harap, Henry. Economic life, and the 
curriculum. 188 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1927. 27-13926 

Horn, Robert Chisolm. The use of the 
subjunctive and optative moods in the 
nonliterary papyri. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Pennsylvania, 1926) 
175 p. | Philadelphia, 1926. 27-13904 

Howe, Thomas Dudley. Development of 
embryo sac in Grindelia squarrosa 
with plates xxiii, xxiv, and one fig- 
ure). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1925.) 280-296 p. Chi- 
cago, 1926. 27-13889 

Hughes, Herbert Leland. Theory and 
practice in Henry James. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Virginia, 1923.) 
120 numbered leaves. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Mimeographed and printed by 
Edwards brothers, 1926. 27-13905 

Hughes, Thomas. Indian chiefs of south- 


Subscription 








19 p. N. Y., | 








at end of last line. 


ern Minnesota, containing sketches of 
the prominent chieftains of the Da- 
kota and Winnebago tribes from 1825 
to 1865. illustrated by A. Anderson. 
131 p. Mankato, Minn., Free press 
co., 1927. 27-13912 
Kansas, Sidney. U. S. immigration, ex- 
clusion and _ deportation. 220 p. 
Washington, D. C., Washington oub- 
lishing co., 1927. 27-13927 
League of nations. . Health organ- 
ization. Progress of the science of nu- 
trition in Japan, by Tadasu Saiki. 
(Publications of the League of na- 
tions. iii. Health. 1926. iii. 25.) 
387 p., illus, Geneva, Printed by A. 
Kundig, 1926. 27-6004 
Levine, Harold. . Growth experi- 
ments on diets rich in fat. By . ‘ 
and Arthur H. Smith. p. 223-238. 
Baltimore, 1927. 27-13891 
McGregor, Rob Roy. The highly un- 
saturated fatty acids of menhaden 
oil. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Universtiy of 
Illinois, 1926.) p. 3150-3161. Eas- 
ton, Pa., 1926. 27-13883 
McKinney, Mrs. Ella Porter....Iris in 
the littie garden. (The little garden 
series). 114 p., illus. Boston, Little, 
1927. 27-139338 
Marshall, Elizabeth Glass. Poetical the- 
ories and criticisms of the chief ro-. 
mantic poets as expressed in their 
personal letters; with some account 
of the poets’ opinions of the periodi- 
cal reviews of their works. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—University of Virginia, 
1925.) 170 numbered leaves. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Mimeographed and 
printed by Edwards brothers, 1926. 
27-13907 
Merchants & miners transportation co. 
Tales of the coast, stories of life and 
high adventure in old days along the 
Atlantic seaboard and a brief history 
of the Merchants & Miners transpor- 
tation co., 1852—seventy-fifth anni- 
versary—1927. 63 p., illus. Balti- 
more, The Read-Taylor press, 1927. 
27-13915 
Mertzke, Arthur John. Land values and 
population. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1926.) 12 p. 
Chicago, 1926. 27-13902 
Mitchell, Abe. Essentials of golf, by Abe 
Mitchell; edited and arranged by.... 
195 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-13923 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Michigan, farm population, United States 
Census of Agriculture: 1925, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 5 cents. 27-26782 

Further Radiometric Measurements and 
Temperature Estimates of the Planet 
Mars, 1926, by W. W. Coblentz and C. 
O. Lampland, Scientific papers of the 
Bureau of Standards, No. 553, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

27-26783 

Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924-1926, 
Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, No. 439. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Price, $1. L27-328 

Analysis of the Operative Jobs of a Corn- 
growing Enterprise. Bulletin No. 118, 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Agricultural Series No. 32. Price, 
5 cents. E27-152 

Grouping of Soils on the Basis of Me- 
chanical Analysis, by R. O. E. Davis 
and H. H. Bennett. Department Cir- 
cular 419, Departrhent of Agriculture. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-471 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, Vol. VI No. 
29, Treasury Department. (22-26463) 

Manufacture and Sale of Farm Equip- 
ment, 1926, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(25-26343) 

Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. 
34, Nos. 11 and 12. Published by au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 20 cents. (Agr. 13-1837) 

Principal Lumber Industries, Census of 
Manufactures, 1925, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (23-26803) 

Work of the Umatilla Field Station in 
1923, 1924 and 1925, by H. K. Dean. 
Department Circular 422, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 14-1381) 

Soap, Census of Manufactures: 1925, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (23-26591) 

Official Gazette of the.United States Pat- 
ent Office, Vol. 360, No. 2, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 25 cents. 

(4-18256) 
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Police Company 


Of New York to || 


Join Maneuvers 


Members of Army Reserve 
on Force to March With 
Regulars at 
Plattsburg. 


During the weeks’ training at 
Plattsburg beginning July 24, the 336th 
Military Police Company of New York 
will participate in the maneuvers to be 
by Regular .Army 

announcement 


two 


staged at the camp 
troops, to 
just made by the United States Army 


according an 


Information service in New York City. 
The full fol- 


lows: 


announcement, in text, 

Ranking police officers of New York’s 
finest will exchange the blue of the de- 
khaki togs, 
Browne belts, and other sartorial embel- 


partment for soldier Sam 


lishmments of the well-dressed Army of- 
ficer next Sunday morning (July 24) 
when the 356th Military Police Company, 
composed largely of local bluecoats hold- 
ing Reserve departs 
summer training at Plattsburg Barracks. 

Among 25 Reserve officers the 
Metropolitan Area who form the officer 
personnel the 336th Military Police 
Company, as named by Maj. Gen. James 
H. McRae, at Island, are 
Police Capt. John H. Ayers, in charge 
of the Missing Persons Bureau; Deputy 
Chief Inspectcr Thomas M. Fay, Capt. 
James J. Gezan, of Bomb Squad fame, 
and First Grade Detective Martin S. 
Owens, also of the Missing Persons Bu- 
rean. Owens during the World War was 
picked by the Police Department Honor 
Legion to go to France as driver of its 
ambulance overseas and later became a 
captain of Infantry when the United 
States entered the war. 

Under General McRac’s order, the 
Police officers will report to the Com- 
manding Officer of Plaitsburg on Sunday 
and undergo practical field training for 
a period of two wecks, 
The bluecoats, 
War veterans, take part in the 
maneuvers to staged by Regular 
Army troops of the 26th U. S. Infantry. 
permanently statiohed at Plattsburg. 4 


commissions, for 


ol 
, 
of 


Governors 


ending August 6. 
many them World 
will 


be 


of 


Bread Investigation 


For Congress Ended 


Trade Commission Completes | 


Field Work Inquiry 
on Petroleum Prices. 


[Continued 
importance of open ssociations, 
the effect their activities on prices 
and the nature of their other activities 
with particular reference to alleged vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws. This in- 
quiry was initiated immediately afier the 
opinion of the Attorney General as to the 
availability of the appropriation for this 
work was received. 


from Page 


price 2 


1.] 


of 


Cooperative Organizations: On March 
17, 1925, the Senate directed the Commis- 
sion to make inquiry and re port regard- 
ing (1) the growth and importance of co- 
operative associations, including particu- 
larly comparative costs of marketing and 
distribution, and (2) the extent and im- 
portance of interference with an obstruc- 
tion to the formation and operation of 
cooperative associations. 

This work n assigned to the 
legal investigation division of the Com- 
mission and is actively proceeding. A 
series of conferences with important co- 
operative have been held, 
field approaching completion, 
data is being assembled. and substantial 
progress made in the study of compara- 
tive costs and prices. 

Investigation of Lumber. 

Lumber Trade Associations: An in- 
quiry into the organization and practices 
of certain trade associations in the lum- 
ber industry was ordered by the Com- 
well advanced towards 


has bee 


organizations 


work is 


mission is 


and 
completion. 

Petroleum Priggs: An inquiry into the 
petroleum industry, directed by a Senate 
Resolution approved June 3, 1926, was 
promptly initiated. This inquiry is di- 
rected to the question of the advance in 
petroleum prices, whether said advances 
are due to restraints of trade or condi- 
tions of ownership or control preventing 
effective competition, and to the profits 
of the principal companies in this indus- 
try. The field work on this inquiry has 
been completed and the report in 
course of preparation. 

Stock Dividends: On December 
1926, the Senate directed an inquiry into 
the practices of corporations with respect 
to stock dividends. Investigation of this 
subject was initiated immediately. 

Cotton Seed Industry. 

Cotton Seed Industry: On March 2, 
1927, the House passed a resolution (H. 
@ 439) directing the Commission to in- 
vestigate the action of those industries 
engeged in purchasing cotton seed for 
the purpose of crushing the cotton seed, 
and those industries engaged in refining 
and otherwise processing and marketing 
cotton seed, to ascertain if there be a 
combination agreement or association to 
fix prices of cotton seed or to violate any 
of the antitrust laws. 

This matter has been reterred to the 
legal investigating division for invesii- 
gation and report. The preliminary work 
is under way and it is contemplated that 
the inquiry will be completed in time 
for the Commission to make its réport to 
Congress at the next session. 
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President Coolidge 


has formed no definite opinion, he ques- 


ment paying interest charges or amorti- 
zation fees on bonds issued by the States 
flood 
his 
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tions the wisdom of the Federal Govern- 


in the Mississippi 
stated here today 
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It Was 
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| a proposal had been contained in the re- 
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tary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover. | 
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| control 
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General Counsel Memorandum de- 
cides distraint proceedings may be in- 


| stituted for collection of penalty and | 
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General Counsel Memorandum holds 
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other kidnapping of American by Mex- 
ican bandits. and of seizure of ranch 
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Opened to Employes 


Welfare Service Founds Insti- 
tution for Civilian Workers 


of Government. 

Establishmeni of a convalescent home 
for civilian employes of the Government 
by the Welfare Service of the Depart- 
ment of War, was announced July 22 by 
the Acting Chief Coordinator of the 
United States, Maj. Walter S. Sturgill. 

Charges to convalescents at this home, 
Major Sturgill announced in a bulletin 
of immediate repair of the levee breaks, 
however, Mr. Coolidge is desirous of hav- 
ing funds in the Federal Treasury made 
available, 
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and the Government, 


$12.50 to $15.00 a week. 
ext of the bulletin (No. 5 
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The following communication, received | 
by this office from the chairman of the 
Q. M. Welfare Council of the War De- | 
partment, is published for your informa- 
tion: . 

“The War Department Welfare Service | 
have established a convalescent home at | 
1307 29th Street. N, W.. with Mrs. Mo 
as matron. At this home is extended | 
to civilian «mployes of the Goveruren 
the privilege of room and board while | 
convalescing or when in need of special 
diet or rest cures, The charges are fixed 
at the minimum rate which will maintain 
the home at $12.50 to $15.00 per week.” 

It is suggested that this information 
be brought to the attention of all civilian 
Government employes in Washington. 
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conviction for using mails to defraud 
because documents forced from de- 
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Public Health Service reports preva- 
lence of communicable diseases in week 
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| Schedules approved providing for 
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Biologist in Smithsonian Institution 
disputes theory that man began his 
evolutionary life as a protoplasm in the 
sea. 
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Bureau of Standards develops lubri- 
cant to be used on ground. glass joints 
in high vacuum work. 
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Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds that 
where ship intended to go out of com- 
mission it may not claim damages for 
loss of time while laid up dué to colli- 
sion. (Clyde Steamship Co. y.,City of 
New York.) 
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authorized to meet competition of 
ships. 
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for administration of Longshoremen’s 
Act. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
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Senator Moses tax reduction 

equal to half of Treasury surplus is 
possible at next session of Congress. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

New York prize fight to net Govern- 

ment $98,502 in taxes from sale of 

tickets. 


says 


Col. 6 
Summary of tax decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


Page 7, 


3 Page 9, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeais reporis 18,000 
pending cases. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
See Special Tudew and Digest of Tos 
Decisions on Page 8. 
° 
Tariff 
Full text of Presidential proclama- 
tion reducing duty on cresylic § acid, 
basic bakelite ingredient. ~ 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Tariff Commission asked to increase 
teriff on fluorspar. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
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Territories 

Executive oder changes boundaries of 
Juneau, Fairbanks and Nome land dis- 


| tricts. 


Page 5, Col. 7. 


Trade Practices 


Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., reverses 
conviction for using mails to defraud 
because documents forced from de- 
fendant by Federal Trade Commission’s 
threat of penalties, were admitted in 
evidence. (Cannan v. U. S.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Federal Trade Commission completes 
field work on inquiry into bread and 
petroleum prices. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Weight of Parcels Fixed 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, 8. D., 
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July President Coolidge’s attitude 
toward the calling of an extra session of 
Congress it 
stated officially in his behalf here today. 


No amplification of this statement was 


remains unchanged, was 


' forthcoming, but the Executive previous- 


ly had let it be known that, at the time, 


| he contemplated the issuance of no call 


and ‘that, pending announcement to the 


| contrary, it might be assumed there was 


no extra session in prospect. 
Inquiry was made at the Executive 
Offices today as a result of a yisit by 


| Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, who had 


said he urged the convening of Congress 


| about November 1, 


limit on parcel post packages destined 
for delivery in the Malay, States, North 
Borneo, Sarawak, | Straits Settle- 
ment, will be 22 ponnds, the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, has just announced. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The postage rate for parcels for said 
countries will continue to be 14 cents a 
pound or fraction thereof and the transit 
charges will be 16 cents for each parcel 
not exceeding 3 pounds in weight, 28 
cents for each parcel over 3 pounds anc 
not over 7 pounds, 40 cenis for each par 
cel over 7 pounds and not ove: 11 
pounds, and 60 cents for each parcel vver 
11 pounds and not exceeding the weight 
limit of 22 pounds, 


and 


oy High Efficiency 


Record Is Given 
‘West Virginia’ 


Flagship of Battleship Di- 
isi of Battle 


visions 
Fleet Wins 
Award. 


The battleship “West Virginia” has 
established the highest battle efficiency, 
for the fiscal year 1926-27, with an aver- 


age of 95.049, and will be awarded thea 


“Battle Efficiency Pennent” for that 
year, according to a statement made 
public July.22 by the Department of the 
Navy. The “West Virginia” is flagship 


| of the battleship divisions of the battle 
| fleet, and is commanded by Captain Wat 


T. Cluverius. 

The full text of the department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The Battle Efficiency Pennant for the 
fiscal year, 1926-27 will be awarded to 


, 


| the “West Virginia,” flagship of the bat- 


| ships 


| West Virginia.. 


| Maryland....... 





| 





| New Mexico.... 


| Mississippi..... 


| Two copies of one reel each. 


| change, one 


| exploring the fields, ete. 





To Destinations in Asia 


Effective August 1, 1927, the weight 


tleship divisions, battle fleet. 
The following is the standing in battle- 
of the battle fleet: 
Gun. Engineer- Battle 
nery ing Efficiency 
5 95.049 
10 82.465 
8 76.549 
4 73.103 
2 3.108 
3 .0F 


Idaho 


Colorado. ...... 
Oklahoma...... 
Pennsylvania... 6 
Tennessee...... 6 7 7 
California...... 9 
10 11 
ATiZOnA..cccces 12 1 60.677 
Nevada 11 12 56.535 

The West Virginia is commanded by 
Captain Wat T. Cluverius. 


0.144 
68.818 
64.669 


Educational Films 


Are Offered to Navy 


Deal With Various Features 
of Technical Subjects of 
Instructional Value. 

In a circular to all ships and stations 


of the Navy, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy, Rear Admiral 


R. H. Leigh, called attention to the fact F&» 


that the Bureau has a series of 10 cee 


| tional and instructional motion picturés 


that can be procured for showings to 
Naval personnel. 

The full text of the circular follows: 

(f) Turbiné Engines. Fifteen copies 
of four reels each. The theory and op- 
eration of turbines. Five in Scouting 
Fleet, six on West Coast, two at train- 
ing stations, and one with Naval Forces 
in Europe. 

(g) Electric Transmission of Speech. 
This piec- 
ture shows the theory of the telephone, 
One at New York Exchange and one 
on West Coast. 

Picture on Gas Engines. 

(h) Norfolk Gas Engines. 
copies of four reels each. 
shows the construction, operation and 
care of gas engines. Four at New 
York Exchange, five on West Coast, one 
at Hampton Roads and one at Great 
Lakes. 

(i) Storage Batteries. Nine copies 
of seven reels each. This picture shows 
the elementary principles, construction, 
manufacture and care,,oppration and 
types. Four on West @oast, five in 
Scouting Fleet, one at New York Ex- 
at Submarine Base, New 
‘London, Conn. 

(j) Oil Burning Boilers. 

15 reels. This picture shows con- 
struction, filling and fire room acces- 
sories, brick work, burners and construe- 
tin, getting under way operation and 
maintenance and casualties. Three on 
West Coast, three in Scouting Fleet, one 


Twelve 
The picture 


Seven copies 
of 


| et Hampton Roads, Va. 


Furnished Without Charge. 

1. The Bureau has the following Educa- 
tional and Instructional motion picturgs. 
A short synopsis and the allocation 4s 
given herewith: 

(a) Resuscitation of the Apparently 
Drowned. One reel. Subject deals with 
correct method to use. ‘Three copies at 
the New York Exchange and two on the 
West Coast. 

(b) World Struggle for Oil. Two 
copies, 7 reels each. This picture shows 
how oil is drilled, how the nations are 
One copy at 
New York Exchange and one on West 
Coast. 

Radio Telephone Picture. 

(c) Radio Telephone and Audion. Nine 
copies of two reels each. 
picture of the principles of radio tele- 
phones, showing some of uses and an 
elementary diagram of an audion bulb. 

Andion. Nine copies of two reels each. 
This shows: the principles -of the audion 
bulb and how it is utilized to detect 
radio waves and amplify signals re- 
ceived to audibility. This should be used 
in conjunction with Radio Phone. One 
copy at New York Exchange and five on 
West Coast. One at Hampton Roads, 
one at Newport, R. I, and one at Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

2. These educational pictures are fur- 
nished without charge. If any ship or 
station desires these pictures for ex. 
hibition and instruction of personnel, 
they can be obtained from the force in 
which they are Serving; or if not so 
obtainable, the Bureau on request will 
endeavor to supply the film or films de- 
sired. 

8. These films are valuable and in 
some instances cannot be duplicated. Fort 
these reasons great care must be ioe 
in handling and storage. 

\ 


. 





An elementary - 


